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HERE is a youngster in almost 
home who demands 


mm) every 
fa) Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 


with their zestful, appetizing, 
crisp-from-the-oven taste. 
the homes where they 
are the best-liked of the cereals the 
oftenest repeated—the most called for. 
Chen ask yourself if there is something 
here that your folks are missing 
> vet ac customed to hav Ing the 
<ellogg Waxtite package handy and 


ny bre begin 


1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 


tween meals—or as a light repast before 
going to bed. 

Folks who have learned the sense 
of light are enjoying these 
satisfying golden flakes the year 
around. 


foods 


And remember, please, that you 
don’t know Corn Flakes unless you 
know Kellogg’s—the 
original Toasted 
Corn Flakes—their 
goodness insured 
by our responsi bil- 
ity to over a million 
homes. 
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Pays all 
Transportation 
Expense 


\Through the “Kingdom of 
the Orange” to the Cities 
of the Empire. 


Visiting RIVERSIDE, REDLANDS 
SAN BERNARDINO 

: iS cr ee ee : Touring Magnolia Avenue 

Last Cars Daily 9.30 a. m. ea #, ee Sherman Indian School, Far- 
: ‘ / ; Famed Glenwood Missior 

Inn, and a drive over Red- 
lands and Beautiful Smiley 

Heights 


Reserved Seat for Fach Passenger 


Each Trip Covers an Ap- 
proximately 100-MileTour, 
to and through Points of 


Greatest InterestinSouthern - es Sota ae : : THE PREMIER TRIF 
California : eh San it re. Je OF CALIFORNIA 


Le SE pes & 
FIVE TRAINS Wo r [ re! F a oa c eo Excursion Fare 


ray | MT LOWE TRIP | $82.00 


po ers alinig Ghrough Americas Greatest Secure manor 
eet ee | Mountain Scenic Wonderland | “eo 


& a 
“TROLLEY TRIPS THROUGH WONDERLAND" is the title of a beautiful litle 


booklet, handsomely illustrated, that will be sent together with other interesting, detailed infor= 
mation of Pacific Electric Troliey Trips upon request. Address 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS., Traffic Manager 
LOS smi 
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Wanted—In the San Joaquin Valley, General Farmers 


By EMERSON HOLT 


“T wish that I had the time and the means to en- 
able me to turn missionary and carry the message 
of California to a lot of husky young farmers in the 
United States,” said the Old Timer. ‘There are 
plenty of aggressive, independent young fellows 
just beginning to buck climate and low production 
on high priced land, who might just as well be started 
right on medium-priced land with high productive 
soil values, where the climate will help instead of 
hinder. These young fellows will doubtless succeed 
wherever they are placed, but what a fine thing it 
would be for them to begin with everything’ in their 
favor. 

“California has been pictured as one big orchard 
with a rose hedge around every ten-acre tract and a 
steam-heated bungalow every hundred feet. That 
description fits some of the extra fancy districts, but 
it is all wrong to think that the handkerchief ranch 
is the only thing to be found in the Golden State. 
Thank goodness, there is a lot of real old-fashioned 
plow-handle farming still going on, and it’s bound to 
grow. The young fellows out on the old man’s farm 


in Nebraska and Kansas and Minnesota are just 
finding out that they can get real farm land in Cali- 
fornia for less than they have to pay at home and 
that they can raise twice as much on this cheaper 
land because the first freeze does not come early in 
October. They don’t know much about pruning, 
spraying and otherwise wet-nursing a bunch of 
pedigreed fruit trees, but they do know how to raise 
a dandy crop of wheat, potatoes, corn, oats, barley 
and alfalfa. And they don’t pinch their noses every 
time they pass the hog pen. That’s the kind of 
farmers California wants. There’s plenty of room 
for them—and nowadays they can buy plain farming 
land for a lot less than the owners asked three or 
four years ago. In those days they asked what 
they thought they could get. Today the prices are 
based strictly on the profit the average man can 
make out of an acre. There’s plenty of room for the 
young farmer who knows his business and is tired of 
raising forty bushels of corn that sells for forty-five 
cents a bushel on land that costs all the way from 
$125 to $200 an acre. It’s a cinch that he can doa 





The San Joaquin Valley wants the man who knows how to raise cattle and sheep and hogs, who knows 


how to manage a small dairy, and who understands crop rotation 
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To or From 


California Expositions 


VIA 
Southern Pacific Steamships 


(Morgan Line) 


Between New York and New Orleans 


Connecting with 


“Sunset Limited” 


New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 
Through the Country of Evangeline and the Dixieland of Song and Story 
Following the Mission Trail of the Franciscan Padres—the most romantic 
railroad journey in America 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 


1158 Broadway, at 27th Street 366 Broadway, at Franklin Street 39 Broadway, near Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


The most profoundly impressive and most scenically 
satisfying of American National Playgrounds. 

This is the verdict of all who have been fortunate 
enough to visit the Gem of National Parks. 

No western trip can be counted complete which does 
not include a stop-over at Yosemite. The trip may be 
made in comfort. 

Yosemite National Park with its transcendent scenery 
is well worth a visit across the continent. It is a won- 
derland that every American citizen should see without 
fail. The memory of its big trees, glaciers, waterfalls, 
cascades and precipices will make every sight-seer love 
his country more. 

Insist, when purchasing your ticket, that it read via 
Yosemite National Park. 

For complete information relative to railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations, etc., write 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


Beautifully illustrated book upon request. 

















blamed sight better in a lot of California’s districts 

“Take, for example, the San Joaquin valley. 
Here are seven million acres of arable land, capable 
of supporting a population of greater density than 
any similar agricultural area in America. I am not 
saying this for effect, but because it is true. 
Whether you measure its potential productiveness 
by the tremendous crops of the reclamation dis- 
tricts, the tule peat bottoms, by the sandy loam of 
the grain country, or by the raisin grape lands or the 
foothill orange belt—the conclusion is the same. 
Every county in the valley can produce abundant 
evidence of success with a hundred and one different 
kinds of farm products. 

“The history of the evolution of this immense 
agricultural empire from stock range to grain 
ranchos, to intensively cultivated fruit and nut or- 
chards or dairy farms, has been told over and over 
again. The story of the discovery of Nature’s wise 
provision for an apparent lack of moisture in stored 
waters and vast subterranean currents will ever re- 
main of absorbing interest and the fact that cloud- 
less skies have proved a benefit rather than a hin- 
drance to agricultural success is acknowledged. 
The remarkable range of products that may be 
grown has been constantly widened by successful 
experimentation with new soil crops. Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Japan, Australia—almost every country 
on the globe has contributed to the agricultural 
diversity of this fertile valley. The orange, the 
lemon, the pomegranate, the persimmon, the fig, 
the raisin grape, Kaffir corn, rice, Egyptian and 
Turkish tobacco are no longer oddities of a pecul- 
iarly endowed climate and soil but have become 
almost as commonplace as were wheat and barley 
in the early days. 

“Here is a great valley with a growing and har- 
vesting climate, where all manner of animal and 
vegetable life thrives. There are hot summer days— 
which enable the rancher to cure and care for his 
crop without fear of storm or unpropitious weather. 
There are cool nights, which provide for comfort 
and rest. While the middle of the day may be warm 
the atmosphere is dry, which makes working con- 
ditions tolerable. The valley is protected by the 
mighty Sierra Nevada mountains on the east and 
the lower Coast range on the west, which accounts 
for a comfortable winter season of uninterrupted 
and pleasurable farm work. In the high Sierra the 
deep snows of winter are conserved to feed the six 
rivers which course through the vast level plain, 
or supply, by seepage, underground channels which 
are easily tapped by the irrigationist’s well. 

“With irrigation this land has developed remark- 
able productiveness. Already a million acres are 
‘under the ditch’ and irrigation is in its infancy! 
Each year sees greater acreage blossoming under 
the influence of water wisely applied. 

“And by blossoming I do not mean to refer 
wholly to orchards. Alfalfa bears a blossom and 
alfalfa means as much to this great valley as do all 
its millions of fruit trees. Alfalfa and stock—that is 
the ticket for the San Joaquin valley’s great future! 

“The invitation which should be sent broadcast 
throughout the country today is one which will 
appeal to the general farmer—the man who knows 
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HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most_San Franciscan Place 
in all San Francisco.” : 





When the Sicasadtiieiiile of the 
world come to San Francisco they 
stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
















All exposition visitors should have a 
copy of ‘‘The Beauties of the State of 
Washington”’ (112 pages) which shows 
in many colors the unrivalled scenic 
attractions. All travelers should 


Stop in WASHINGTON 
on the way to and from the expo- 
sitions. 

Washington offers the traveler 
snow-capped mountains, prime- 
val forests. national parks, and 
inland seas and lakes dotted 

with many. splendid _ resorts, 

and splendid scenic highways 
for the autoist. Write 

I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State 

Dept. J. Olympia, Wash. 

For Free Copy 











Here Are Listed Some of the San Diego 
Hotels That Merit the Patronage of 
Sunset Magazine Readers 


HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. 


New Concrete Building. 100 rooms. All modern conveniences. 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


NEW PALACE HOTEL 
Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
perday up. Freebus. W.A. Laidlaw, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mgr. 











Ghe 
Ask. Mr. Foster 


Travel Information 
Service 


Supplies without charge or fees 
accurate and timely information 
about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has 
opened offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will 
receive careful and considerate 
attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Los Angeles: The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 

SPRING AND 4TH STREETS, Spring Street Entrance 

The Highee Co : 

is, L. S. Ayres & Co. 
“i 


Cleveland, 
Indiana px 





.. Hudson Co. 
ie 





* Michigan Ave. and 


Bo k 
NewYork, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave. . 38th St. 
Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & ¢ 
St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort-BarneyCo. } UE. Equinox House 





15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. I e 








r, General Manager 








Send stamp with mail inguiry 

















REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Alaske gee Seattle 
New York Bost Ci 


Van Nuy’s Bldg., Los Angeles 


‘Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 
European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 








Breakfast 50c 
\ Most famous cuisine and service in United States 
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Visit 
San Francisco 
in November 


and See the Great 


EXPOSITION 


at the height of 


itt GLORY 


Weather is Mild and Balmy and 


CALIFORNIA 


is at its Best 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC’S 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES 


VIA 


New Orleans, Ogden 
Portland and El Paso 


LEAD DIRECTLY TO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ASK ANY 


Southern Pacific Agent 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER, FARE 
AND TRAIN SERVICE 
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how to raise cattle and hogs and sheep, who knows 
how to manage a small dairy herd, who understands 
crop rotation. Here is a valley that has everything 
to offer the general farmer who would raise stock. 
Nowhere else does alfalfa grow more luxuriantly. 
In few sections of the United States are climatic 
conditions more ideal for stock raising. No with- 
ering winters; no scarcity of green feed; no pawing 
of frozen ground and restless seeking for warm spots 
in the sun beside the barn. 

“Every one knows that stock raising in the former 
great range districts is declining too rapidly for 
comfort. Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Texas are 
no longer pouring their tens of thousands of carloads 
of range stock into glutted markets. Instead the 
markets are more and more approaching that con- 
dition which Mother Hubbard discovered ailed her 
cupboard. Australia sheepmen, hampered by long 
disheartening drouth, are killing off their brood 
stock. Years must elapse before the industry re- 
turns to its normal condition. More cattle, more 
hogs, more sheep! is the cry of American markets. 

“California offers the opportunity for the farmer 
to heed this demand from a meat-hungry public. 
Sensible farming methods are proving that almost 
every acre of the rich valleys may be successfully 
cultivated by the general farmer to his profit. 

“T know what the young fellows who were raised 
on eastern and middle-western farms will say— 
‘We don’t understand your methods, your soil or 
your climate. We are afraid to tackle the unknown 
and expect to win out as we know we will win out 
with the known!’ And the answer to that is that 
there is nothing complicated, nothing difficult about 
the farming methods in this state. A year will 
suffice to master the details of farming ‘under the 
ditch,’ of learning the adaptability of this or that 
crop to this or that type of soil. 

‘No heart-breaking pioneering remains to be 
done. The state is far advanced in its school system; 
its road construction and its public improvements 
are largely completed. 

“T wish that the message of the San Joaquin 
valley were in the hands of tens of thousands of 
sturdy farmers with the grit and determination and 
ability to apply common-sense methods to their 
farming. We need them and if they only knew of 
the opportunities here we would soon have them.” 

The Old Timer was right. He was reared on the 
old-type Eastern farm and went through the heart- 
breaking pioneering period when “clearing” meant 
endless days of toil and hardships and disappointing 
first crops, lack of social and educational privileges 
and the slow establishment of even the commonest 
conveniences. Here he sees cleared land calling for 
the sower and the reaper, with the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern farm life as a premium for 
heeding the invitation. 

The homeseeker may learn more about the soil, 
the climate, the crops, the farming methods, irriga- 
tion and farming opportunities in the San Joaquin 
Valley by writing to C. S. Fee, Passenger Trafiic 
Manager, the Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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If you had a home like this 
in Fresno County~ 


Wouldn’t it seem that you were just about fixed for a life of ease and satisfaction! A thrifty 
man does not need a big farm in Fresno County. Twenty or forty acres, with the irrigation 
ditch or a well and pump, will keep him busy and make him far more than a living. 


How do we know that twenty or forty acres are sufficient for one family? Because there are 
ample evidences on every hand. Fresno County has over 3500 farms twenty to thirty acres 
in size, farms that are being worked by their owners and that are paying dividends over and 
above a living. 


A Fresno farm is just about four times as productive as a farm in the East or Middle West. 
How do we arrive at that conclusion? By the very simple proof of actual production. Farms 
that produce crops which net the owner from $75 to $150 per acre speak more for the pro- 
ductive value of Fresno soil and climate than any words we might employ. And there are 
hundreds of farms doing that year in and year out in Fresno County. 


Fresno County produces upwards of $40,000,000 worth of marketable products annually— 
raisins, table grapes, wine grapes, peaches, nectarines, oranges, lemons, wine, alfalfa, dairy 
products, poultry, garden truck, lumber, minerals, oil and cereals of all kinds. And the re- 
markable future of the county may be judged by the fact that only a small percentage of the 
cultivable portion is now under the plow. 


We want more live, aggressive farmers to help us turn every acre of Fresno County into pro- 
ducing farm land. If you really want a new home in a land where opportunities are great and 
where a living may be made under almost ideal conditions, write for our illustrated literature. 
Address either 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





or either of these organizations: 

Sanger Chamber of Commerce.......... Sanger, California 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce... ...Coalinga, California 
Selma Chamber of Commerce...........Selma, California 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce......... ..Clovis, California 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce... ...... Reedley, California 


Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce... . Kingsburg, California 


Fowler Chamber of Commerce. ......... owler, California 
Parlier Chamber of Commerce.......... Parlier, California 
Riverdale Chamber of Commerce..... Riverdale, California 
Laton Chamber of Commerce.........- Laton, California 
Kerman Chamber of Commerce........ Kerman, California 
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A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 







































by fiscal agents. Inquiries will be answered by mail 






























Mortgage Bonds and Rural Credit 


If the proponents of rural credit, that is of 
lower interest rates to the farmer, pin their 
faith to state or national aid, to funds advanced 
by the commonwealth, they will have a long 
time to wait. They fail to grasp the fact that 
European countries have not advanced money 
to the farmers out of the national cash box; 
they have merely helped the farmer to issue 
securities so safe and sound that the investor 
was willing to buy them at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Because the American farmer, and 
especially the Far Western farmer, is not 
sufficiently organized, lacks machinery to 
create and distribute securities universally 
recognized as safe and sound, he continues to 
pay eight, ten and twelve per cent. 

In California a beginning has been made in 
the solution of the rural credit problem. 
Stringent safeguards have been thrown around 
the operation of those corporations which loan 
money on first real-estate mortgages, issue 
bonds against these mortgages and distribute 
these mortgage bonds to investors. Under 
the recently amended California law these cor- 
porations must have a minimum paid-up 
capital of $250,000. Those now in existence 
far exceed this amount. They cannot loan 
except on first mortgages and the law restricts 
the loan to fifty per cent of the appraised value. 
No appraiser can be employed unless he is 
approved by the State Insurance Commissioner 
and the State Bank Superintendent; this latter 
official has complete supervision over the busi- 
ness of the mortgage insurance companies. A 
certified copy of every loan must be filed with 
the State Superintendent of Banks and a com- 
plete report on all transactions must be ren- 
dered every three months. The State Bank 
Superintendent has authority to compel the 
mortgage insurance companies to dispose of 


any mortgage he deems unsafe and replace it. 
Owing to these safeguards, as stringent and 
positive as ingenuity and practical business 
could make them, mortgage bonds issued by 
mortgage insurance companies are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks. Why savings 
bank depositors receiving three or four per 
cent do not make a concerted rush to get these 
514 per cent bonds is one of the psychological 
phenomena peculiar to the American invest- 
ment business. 

Hitherto these mortgage insurance com- 
panies have restricted their loans entirely to 
city property, but they are beginning to go 
out into the country. Their existence and 
operation promise a speedier, simpler solution 
of the rural-credit problem than the vague hope 
that the state or the nation will dig up four per 
cent funds for the farmers. 

Before the farmer can enjoy complete relief 
from the ten per cent loans he must likewise 
be relieved of the necessity of paying a stiff 
commission every five years for the renewal of 
the mortgage. Long-term bonds based upon 
long-term mortgages will bring this relief, but 
under present financial and agricultural con- 
ditions securities of this character are imprac- 
tical. The investor is not used to farm 
mortgages running forty to seventy years and 
the farmer still hopes to be out of debt before 
his hair turns gray. If it is possible to create a 
wide market for ten-year farm mortgage bonds 
bearing 5 to 6 per cent interest, thus insuring 
the Far Western farmer of needed capital at 
7 per cent, a very long step forward will have 
been taken. When the need for 70-year mort- 
gages on the amortization plan becomes press- 
ing, they will be issued and bought, but present 
conditions do not warrant the attempt arti- 
ficially to foster this type. 
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Idle Cash and Speculation 


Not for many years have the banks of the 
United States, both East and West, carried 
more idle funds, held greater excess reserves than 
at present. Yet the bankers with few excep- 
tions are discouraging their clients from mak- 
ing investments. As a result legitimate, sound 
enterprises of all kinds are starved for want of 

capital while the owner of the capital has to be 
satisfied with a beggarly two per cent. If this 
were the only result of the banks’ attitude, 
both the under-financed legitimate enterprises 
and the owners of the deposits drawing two 
per cent might resignedly wait for the political 
and financial skies to clear. But unfortunately 
there are other consequences. 

A year ago the country’s stock exchanges 
were closed. Two years ago the daily volume 
of business on the New York exchange was less 
than 50,000 shares. This fall it has averaged 
more than a million shares a day, often exceed- 
ing the worst days of the great speculative era 
between 1900 and 1907. Practically all of this 
stock speculation is carried on with money bor- 
rowed from the banks. In other words, there is 
abundant money for margin gambling, but 
very little for legitimate enterprises. Munition 
factories which will stand idle in another year 
can obtain funds, but capital for needed rail- 
road extensions, public utilities, municipal 
undertakings and other sorely needed improve- 
ments in the West must wait. 

It is in the power of the investor, of the man 
who owns the deposits, to bring about a better 
balance. Rarely has the small investor been 
offered better opportunities to obtain the very 
best of Western state, municipal, irrigation- 
district, street-improvement, mortgage and 
public-utility bonds on better terms than at 
present. Tried by three years of adversity and 
depression unparalleled since the panic of 1893, 
these securities have passed the acid test. 

Their safety has been demonstrated. They 
pay interest rates varying from 4% to 7 per 
cent and can be obtained by the small investor 
indenominations from $100 to $1000. Informa- 
tion by letter concerning any class of these 
bonds, where and how to buy them, will be 
supplied by the Financial Editor upon request. 

And every investment made now diminishes 
the contents of the large reservoir of idle funds, 
thereby in a measure checking the tendency of 
excessive speculation and lifting the value of 
sound investment securities. The investor 
who buys early of approved securities will reap 
the greatest profit. 
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THE STREET BOND HOUSE 














Tes tee 970 Few lien 
BONDS 


ISSUED BY 
Cities of California 
FOR THE 
Improvement of Streets 


First lien on real estate assessed for 5 to 10 times 
the bon taking precedence over mortgages, 
judgments, and all private liens; superior to 
mortgages as a lien and as to the amount of 
real estate security; issued under a State Act, and 
validity approved by best legal authority; legal i in- 
vestment for Savings Banks a'.fornia, Trust 
Companies, Estates; bought by ave investors for 
over twenty years. 
Issued in STANDARDIZED form. Denominations: 
$100, $500, — or multiples. Interest pay- 
able April 2a ctober 2; principal 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921. 1922, 1923, 1924, at 
the Berkele Bank ‘of Savings and Trust Co., Ber- 
keley, California; National Bank of Commerce, 
ew 


ork City 
COLLECTED THROUGH ANY BANK. 


Oakland Street Improvement 


Bond Co. 
Syndicate Building, Oakland, California 
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Northwestern and 
Alaska Investments 


A STOCK BROKERAGE HOUSE WITH 
NOTHING BUT SERVICE TO SELL 


We can sell your Western Securities if ow are market- 


HERRIN & RHODES, Inc. 


119 CHERRY ST. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Our twenty years’ continuous 
experience in handling WNorth- 
western Stocks, Bonds and Secur- 
ities enables us to furnish our 
clients with reliable service and 
information. 


{Never in the history of the 
Northwest has there been avail- 
able so many attractive invest- 
ments as just now. 


{We specialize in Alaska Steam- 
ship Company sstock, Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Cornpany 
stock and bonds and high class 
Alaska, Coeur d’Alene, and 
British Columbia Dividend 
Mining Stocks. 


able. Enquiries solicit 
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Save Money 


“LAST CHANCE” MAGAZINE BARGAINS 
[GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 25, 1915} 

SUNSET MAGAZINE, o caet ie fallowine combinations at Borcobe Paneer We wil 

fill any order for any club at the price offered by any publisher or responsible agency. 


HERE ARE BARGAINS —They are good till November 25th only. Order your subscriptions NOW and 
they will begin at the expiration of your old subscriptions. Please select the club you want and note the saving. 











OUR BIG SPECIAL OFFER No.1 Our Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE - - - - - - - $2. a .00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS - - - - - -  3.00J 























Offer No. 2 Our Price Offer No. 9 Our Price 
SUNSET MAGAZINE - - - - $2.00) ¢ 15 | | SUNSET MAGAZINE - - - - $2.00 | . 15 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PADRES 
Exploring the California cathedrals is part of the joy of touring over all-the-year highways 
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UNDER THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE UNITED § 
s the objective of a motor road to be built over the alpine plateau 


Mount Whitney, in the Sierra Nevada, i r roi 
of lakes and meadows parallel with the axis of the great range 
ilustrating “Blazing the Motor Trail to Whstney,"' page 861 
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HALF-BREED 


By CHARLES BADGER CLARK, JR. 


Fathers with eyes of ancient ire, 
Old eagles shorn of flight, 
Forget the breed of my blue-eyed sire 
While I sit this hour by the council-fire, 
All red in the fire’s red light. 


Chant me the day of the war-steed’s prance 
And the signal-fires on the buttes, 

Of the Cheyenne scalps on the lifted lance, 

Of the women raped from the Pawnee dance 
And the wild death-trail of the Utes! 


Sing me the rush of the buffalo run 

To the brink of the canyon snare, 
With the roaring plunge when the meat was won 
And the flash of knives in the low, red sun 


And the good blood-smell in the air! 


Chant me the might of the Manitou— 
But the old song drags and dies. 

Old things have drifted the sunset through 

Till the very God of the land comes new 


From the rim where the young stars rise! 


Fathers, red men, the red flame falls, 
And over the dim dawn lands 
My white soul hunts me again, and calls 
To the lanes of law and the shadow of walls— 


And a woman with soft, white hands. 
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FE. VERY batch of soap boiled in [t must taste just so. That insures 
the Ivory kettles must meet the mildness of Ivory Soap. 


eo ee ntonsi 9 — co Ges It must feel like all the other batches 
sidered worthy of the title, Ivory which preceded it. That insures 


Soap”. the delightful softness and smooth- 
ness of Ivory lather. 







It must drip from the paddle in just 
a certain way. That insures the No user of Ivory Soap is more 
consistency of Ivory Soap. critical than the men who make it. 


IVORY SOAP. . | 
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How Will Western Business Fare After the War? 


XCEPT from the mouth of the seventh 
E son of a seventh son, a direct, un- 

qualified answer to this question is 
impossible in these days of violent economic 
and political changes. But it does not re- 
quire the approval of a crystal gazer to 
assert that, after the war, there will be a far 
greater quantity of real prosperity more 
widely disseminated throughout the Far 
West than has been available for the past 
three years. 

In the first place, peace will place the 
West’s greatest single industry, the lumber 
business, upon a paying basis, not only 
through the stimulation of the demand for 
lumber by the European rebuilding process, 
but likewise by the precipitate lowering of 
maritime freight rates. At present the 
export lumber trade is almost dead, 
strangled by the high cost of charters, and 
the same cause has greatly reduced the 
volume of lumber shipments through the 
Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast. 
Furthermore, the generally unsettled con- 
dition has induced retail yards in the 
Middle and Far West to curtail purchases 
so extensively that their stocks barely cover 





daily requirements. Peace will mean at 
least two years of high-tide lumber pros- 
perity at Portland and Puget Sound. No 
other conclusion is possible. 

Nor is a slump in mining to be appre- 
hended. On the contrary, all experts agree 
that the demand for additional gold must 
inevitably stimulate the industry both in 
California, Nevada, Colorado and Alaska, 
that old properties will be worked to capac- 
ity and new prospects opened. For practi- 
cally two years the United States’ best 
copper customer, Germany, has been rely- 
ing on small quantities surreptitiously 
smuggled into the country. Copper uten- 
sils have been melted to supply the defi- 
ciencies. It will require billions of pounds to 
make good the wastage and enable Ger- 
many’s electrical industry to resume opera- 
tions. Lead will fall in price and the course 
of silver is uncertain, but gold and copper 
will continue to keep the wheels of the West- 
ern mining industry turning at high speed. 

Two of the West’s three basic industries, 
therefore, will be running full blast upon 
the conclusion of the war. How about 
agriculture? 
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SORRY FOR HIM, BUT— 


The price of grain, of course, depends 
upon crop conditions in the ensuing year. 
But the price of livestock and livestock 
products does not. All the warring coun- 
tries and their neighbors have swept their 
larders bare in an effort to provide ten mil- 
lion men with more and better food than 
they had ever been accustomed to have. 
They have clothed and shod these ten mil- 
lion men better, more amply than in normal 
times. And they have used up draft stock 
at an unprecedented rate. As a result the 
world’s supply of breeding animals has been 
diminished, stocks of wool and leather have 
been depleted and in addition drought has 
killed enormous numbers of sheep in Aus- 
tralia. Irrespective of grain prices, the 
world’s efforts to restock its empty barns 
and larders should make livestock very 
profitable for years to come. 

Approximately one-third of the West’s 
agricultural output consists of luxuries and 
near-luxuries, such as fruits, nuts, hops, 
berries and vegetables. With the exception 
of dried fruits and canned goods, practically 
the entire output is marketed in the United 
States. It is significant that, despite the 
complete stoppage of exports to Germany, 
the largest consumer of dried fruits on the 
continent, prices have by no means sunk to 
the panic level. No matter how thrifty 
Europe may become after the war, it will 
continue to eat large quantities of prunes, 
dried apricots, peaches and apples. He who 
has dried fruits to sell when the gold pens 





sign the peace treaty will see quotations 
climbing like a cat with a bulldog at her 
tail. 

The green-fruit profits after the war will 
depend as hitherto upen the condition of 
the domestic market. If the East and the 
South and the Middle West are flush and 
feel like spending, the Far Western growers 
will be prosperous. Will they feel flush? 

WHY EUROPE WILL RECOVER SPEEDILY 

All the European nations, whether bellig- 
erents or neutrals, have restricted their pur- 
chases of all those commodities not abso- 
lutely essential to a bare existence. Their 
shelves are almost denuded. They must 
restock them the moment the uncertainty 
is over and trade once more flows through 
unhampered channels. They may not carry 
stocks as large and varied as before the war, 
but they must replenish the empty ware- 


houses. And they will have the where- 
withal to pay for such replenishing. In all 


discussions of the war’s enormous cost it 
should be remembered that this cost falls 
primarily upon the governments of the war- 
ring nations, and the purchases of govern- 
ments are an insignificant part of the world’s 
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trade. If permanent peace should return 
to Mexico next month, the Mexican govern- 
ment, unable to pay interest on its bonded 
indebtedness, would be bankrupt, but the 
American trade with Mexico would immedi- 
ately show a very heavy increase. And not 
one of the belligerent nations in Europe has 
been ravaged by war as thoroughly as 
Mexico. 

It has been said before in these pages, but 
it is worth repeating the prediction that the 
economic recovery of Europe after the war 
will astonish the world with its speed. After 
all, only an infinitesimal part of the means 
of production has been destroyed; even in 
Belgium and northern France less than ten 
per cent of the factories, mines and shops 
have been damaged. Except through the 
death and crippling of skilled workers the 
productive capacity of England, Germany 
and Italy has not been impaired at all. 
The cost of the war may impoverish the 
respective governments, but it will not send 
the individuals and corporations of the 
various peoples to the poorhouse. True, 
their earning capacity is mortgaged by 
Mars, but the bulk of the mortgages is held 
by those who signed them. And when all 
is said and done, the national debts of the 
belligerents at the conclusion of the War’s 
second year will not exceed fourteen per 
cent of their national wealth. The recovery 
of South Africa, of San Francisco, Galveston 
and Messina furnish abundant proof of 
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“RENEWED ACTIVITY” 
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THE CAT CAME BACK 


modern society’s remarkable recuperative 
powers in the face of overwhelming dis- 
asters. 

After weathering the storm of adversity 
for two years, during which time it managed 
to hold the most successful world’s fair 
since Chicago’s effort, the Far West can 
face the future secure in the knowledge that 
a period of abounding prosperity is impend- 
ing. Unlike some of the Atlantic Coast 
munitions boom towns, the Pacific Coast 
has nothing to lose and a great deal to gain 
through an early conclusion of the war. 


The Tariff and Immigration 
i< decision of the Administration to 


postpone the impending funeral of 
the country’s sugar-beet industry has 
been accepted in the Far West as the be- 
ginning of Democracy’s strategic retreat 
from its free-trade position. Colorado, 
California, Utah and Idaho feel encouraged; 
the steady decline in the sugar-beet area 
that followed the passage of the Underwood 
tariff act has been arrested, but for the sal- 
vation of the industry no credit is due the 
powers that be. The great war did it. 
And the great war in all probability will 
postpone the theoretically most desirable 
era of free-trade among all nations. Even 
Great Britain, the world champion of free- 
trade, is receding from her historic position 
under war pressure. Import duties have 
been levied upon a number of food products, 
including dried fruits, thus directly affecting 
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the West. It is significant that Greek cur- 
rants continue to come in free for another 
year owing to the care bestowed by the 
Greek government upon its currant industry, 
whereas California raisins must pay the 
new duties immediately. 

A blind man can see that the enormous 
burden of interest-bearing war debts will 
force the European nations to turn the screw 
of direct and indirect taxation until the 
threads squeak; sheer necessity will oblige 
them to raise their tariffs in order to obtain 
more revenue. Furthermore, new commer- 
cial treaties by the dozen must be negotiated 
after the war in order to replace those 
smashed by Mars. It war animosifies sur- 
vive, economic alliances by different groups 
of nations are probable, and the United 
States has a splendid chance to be left out 
in the cold by both groups, whose sole effort 
will be to stimulate their own badly dis- 
organized industries with all means at their 
disposal. 

TIME FOR ECONOMIC PREPAREDNESS 

Therefore it is now time that the United 
States place itself in a position to drive the 
sharpest of Yankee bargains with all comers. 
Congress should make provision for a stiff 
maximum tariff far above present schedules, 
to be shaded and pared in favor of those 
nations which apply their own schedules 
impartially to imports from all sources. A 
tariff commission of non-partisan complex- 
ion and with ample authority to manipulate 
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THE KAISER IS PLAYING A HARD GAME 
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Boise Statesman 

BACK TO THE NEST WHERE IT WAS HATCHED 
schedules according to circumstances seems 
to be the best solution, but the chance that 
Congress will consent voluntarily to sur- 
render its log-rolling privilege is as great as 
the Kaiser’s voluntary return of Alsace to 
France on a silver platter. 

Still, the danger of a flood of exception- 
ally cheap foreign commodities into the 
United States may be wholly imaginary. 
It is possible that rising interest rates, heavy 
taxes and shortage of skilled labor may 
raise the European cost of production close 
to the American level. No one knows 
whether this will happen or whether the 
pressure of dire need will force European 
manufacturers into cut-throat competition. 
Nor can anyone predict whether recon- 
struction needs in Europe will keep the 
stream of immigrants at its present low level 
or whether high taxes and low wages will 
swell it to unprecedented volume. But the 
United States should be in a position of 
economic preparedness to deal with all 
eventualities. Instead of rigid immigra- 
tion and tariff laws unchangeable except by 
exasperatingly slow Congressional action, 
it should have tariff and immigration com- 
missions endowed with discretionary ad- 
ministrative powers sufficiently elastic to 
meet any unforeseen contingencies that may 
arise out of the nebulous future. 

It is perfectly safe to bet, though, that 
Congressional action will be based upon the 
condition of political fences without regard 
to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
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“BUTTING" IN 


Western Bankers and War Loans 
Pe. two-thirds of the best 


known bankers and investment bank- 
ers of the Far Western states endorse 
the loan of half a billion dollars to the Anglo- 
French governments and maintain that the 
interests of the West are served through 
this advance of credit; less than one-third 
of the bankers oppose the loan, either ve- 
hemently as an infraction of American 
neutrality or because it might prevent the 
flow of needed capital into Western enter- 
prises. This, roughly, is the result of a 
referendum conducted by SuNSET Maga- 
zine. 
More than four hundred financiers in half 
a dozen Far Western states were asked this 
question: “Is it for the best interests of the 
West that American capital be loaned to the 
belligerent governments of Europe?” Con- 
fining their statements to the Anglo-French 
loan, sixty-five per cent of the replies en- 
dorsed the extension of credit without 
qualification. This majority argued that 
the making of the loan was necessary in 
order to market the nation’s surplus prod- 
ucts advantageously, that the money 
would stay in the country, that it would 
stabilize the rate of exchange, foster trade 
and commerce and thus, by maintaining 
the purchasing power of the East and 
Middle West, be of indirect benefit to the 
Pacific Coast. Practically all of the bankers 
replying in the affirmative based their en- 
dorsement purely upon the business aspect 
of the loan, and not a few of them expressed 
the opinion that a similar arrangement with 
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Germany, if it could be carried out, would 
be of equal benefit to the farming and in- 
dustrial interests of the country. 

OTHERS QUESTION SAFETY OF LOANS 
Fourteen per cent of the bankers gave 

their endorsement to the loan and con- 
sidered it excellent business, qualifying 
their approval by the assertion that they 
would prefer to have the loan secured by 
American collateral, a suggestion resented 
by several other bankers who maintain that 
the solvency of the English and French 
governments is beyond question. The 
average standpoint of the dissenters is well 
stated by a Seattle banker who writes: 

“We have no academic objections to loans 
of this nature nor, on the other hand, do we 
see any warrant for them except as they may be 
expedient. We look upon the matter as pre- 
cisely in the nature of any lending of money. 
Have we the money? Do we want to lend it? 
Is the loan safe? Will we be sufficiently paid 
for the service? Had you inquired if we regard 
favorably the present Anglo-French half-billion- 
dollar five-year loan, we would reply affirma- 
tively—‘under the circumstances.’ The next 
foreign proposal to borrow money here may be 
totally inexpedient for us to gratify.” 

And the majority of those endorsing the 
loan emphasize the point that other solvent 
nations would be just as welcome to obtain 
loans upon similar terms. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the bankers 
who replied express opposition to war loans 
in general and to the Anglo-French loan in 
particular. The opponents divide them- 
selves into three principal groups. One 
division deplores the war and cries aloud 
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JOHN BULL—LEND ME THE MONEY AND I’LL 
BUY YOUR STORE 


against any action on the part of the United 
States and its citizens that might prolong 
the slaughter; a second group maintains 
that war loans constitute a breach of neu- 
trality. This group also opines that the 
bonds of belligerent nations are not a safe 
investment and that one loan will of neces- 
sity be followed by requests for more money. 
The third and smallest group among the 
opponents fears that the investment of 
large sums jn foreign securities will deprive 
the West of funds needed for its continued 
development and will tend to advance the 
rate of interest. 

A very large proportion of both the ad- 
vocates and opponents of war loans affirms 
that the Pacific Coast will furnish only a 
very small part of the Anglo-French loan 
as its own high rates of interest and larger 
needs make of the West a borrower rather 
than a lender. 


The Trading Stamp Stays in Oregon 


T its biennial session last winter the 
A Oregon lawmakers attempted to leg- 
islate the trading-stamp out of re- 

tail stores. They passed an act making it 
incumbent upon all firms selling or giving 
away trading-stamps to pay five per cent 
of their gross receipts into the state treasury. 
A tax of this size would, of course, force 
those merchants to whom it applies either 
to give up trading-stamps or else go out of 
business. The constitutionality of the law 
was promptly attacked and early in Octo- 





ber the federal district court declared the 
act to be class legislation and invalid. 
A similar attempt to stamp out trading- 
stamps in Washington had previously met 
with identical results. 

The device known as the trading-stamp 
is used by certain merchants to increase 
their business and to hold their customers. 
The method is open to every merchant any- 
where. No one forces the retailer to buy 
and give away trading-stamps. If the 
method does not bring the desired result, he 
is at liberty to dispense with it. If he pre- 
fers to give to every person making a pur- 
chase in his store a freshly minted, bright 
silver dollar and go broke with a hurrah, 
that is peculiarly his own and his creditors’ 
business. So long as he conducts his affairs 
honestly, the state has no right to tell him 
how he shall proceed to attract buyers. If 
it is within the province of the state to lay 
a special tax upon firms using trading- 
stamps to obtain business, then it is also 
within legislative rights especially to assess 
the merchant who advertises by means of 
sandwich men, in street cars or in the daily 
papers, nor would the postoffice be debarred 
from doubling the mailing rate of those 
periodicals which obtain their subscribers 
by giving them books or other premiums. 

If trading-stamps, street-car cards, maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisements do not 
bring the merchant advantages commen- 
surate.with their cost, they will soon cease 
to be used. Oregon’s federal court reasoned 
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BORROWING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


















































soundly when it blocked the attempt to 
impose a special handicap upon one form of 
exploitation without imposing equal bur- 
dens upon other forms. With equal pro- 
priety Oregon’s legislature might have im- 
posed a special tax upon those citizens who 
decline to eat Columbia river salmon. 


The President Votes Aye 


OODROW WILSON’S $affirma- 

W tive vote on the question of wo- 

man’s suffrage may not suffice to 
give the New Jersey women the ballot, but 
it should be of great assistance to the suf- 
fragists’ campaign in states whose mental 
hide is less strongly bound to their bony 
structure. Though tactically the women 
may be beaten in the home of silk mills and 
fertilizer factories, strategically the Presi- 
dent’s open declaration is more important 
than the capture of New Jersey. 

Almost at the same moment, however, 
the suffrage cause suffered a setback in the 
Far West. The primary campaign in San 
Francisco offered the recently enfranchised 
women a splendid chance to strike a hard 
blow for civic decency. Their influence 
could have been wielded to administer a 
crushing rebuke to Eugene Schmitz, bosom 
friend of Abe Ruef and erstwhile head of the 
most cynically corrupt city administration 
since Tweed’s day. It would have been a 
splendid triumph for the women voters if 
they had risen en masse and told Schmitz to 
remain in his deserved obscurity, especially 
when the discredited ex-mayor addressed 
his plea primarily to women voters. But 
they allowed the opportunity to pass. His 
record notwithstanding, the votes of women 
notwithstanding, Schmitz received the in- 
credible number of 36,000. 

The one encouraging feature of the San 
Francisco election was the comparative 
lack of class feeling. The avowed union- 
labor candidate, his good record as a mem- 
ber of the county Board of Supervisors not- 
withstanding, was a poor third in the race in 
which the present incumbent, James Rolph, 
Jr., was reélected. 


The Case of Ford and Suhr 


WO years ago rioting broke out on a 
California hop ranch among the 
rightly discontented pickers. The 
district attorney, a deputy sheriff and two 
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of the pickers were killed. As a result of 
the riot two I. W. W. agitators, Ford and 
Suhr, were indicted, convicted of murder in 
the first degree and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for life. It was not proven that 
they fired the shots which killed the officers. 
Their utterances constituted the principal 
evidence against them. 

Ever since their conviction members of 
the I. W. W. have carried on an incessant 
campaign for the liberation of the agitators. 
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EUGENE SCHMITZ—THE END OF THE TRAIL 


This summer the principal arguments in 
favor of pardoning the two men consisted 
of arson. Several barns, warehouses and 
dry-kilns in the hop districts were burned; 
I. W. W. stickers and handbills advised 
sabotage until the leaders should have re- 
gained their freedom. At the same time a 
petition was presented to the governor of 
California asking for the release of the two 
men because they had not been given a fair 
trial. 

Governor Johnson refused to take any 
action while the I. W. W. carried on the 
campaign of arson and intimidation. 

Was the governor right? Was it proper 
to retaliate, to keep the convicted men 
locked up so long as their comrades outside 
continued the extra-legal campaign? Or 
should the governor have examined the 
facts presented by the petitioners and acted 
upon them after investigation? If Ford and 
Suhr are not guilty of murder, is it right to 
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keep them in prison because their friends 
do wrong? 

We would like to hear the views of our 
readers on the questions here propounded. 


Union Labor and Dynamiting 


HERE was a bitter discussion at the 

{ annual convention of the California 

State Federation of Labor concerning 
the propriety of censoring the governor for 
his stand on the pardon of Ford and Suhr. 
The governor was not censored, the dele- 
gates expressing strong disapproval of arson 
and intimidation as practiced by the I. W. 
W., but the convention acted with unanim- 
ity in promising funds and moral support to 
M. A. Schmidt and David Caplan, on trial 
in Los Angeles on a charge of murder arising 
out of the dynamiting of the Times building 
four years ago. 

The defendants are accused of having 
procured for the McNamaras the dynamite 
whose explosion cost the lives of twenty-one 
men. Though the evidence upon which the 
indictments are based has not yet been pre- 
sented, the plea of guilty by the McNamara 
brothers supplies clear, indisputable proof 
of the premeditated dynamiting conspiracy 
in which the defendants are alleged to have 
taken part. And the evidence against them, 
as brought out at the time of the hunt for 
the dynamiters when the course of the 
explosive was traced from the factory to the 
launch and from the launch to a house fre- 
quented by the accused men, appears to 
be of great strength. 

Union labor delegates with barely a dis- 
senting voice assure Schmidt and Caplan of 
sympathy and funds. In almost the same 
breath these same union-labor representa- 
tives lift a listless hand on behalf of two 
members of another labor organization con- 
victed of a similar crime, because this other 
organization is accused of carrying on a 
campaign of intimidation by the burning 
of barns! 

In truth, it does make a great deal of 
difference whose ox does the goring. 


The I. W. W. Scare in Salt Lake City 
URING the past two or three 
D months Salt Lake City and all Utah 
have been more or less hysterical over 


threats made against the lives of the gov- 
ernor and state officials and against big 
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business interests of the state by friends of 
Joseph Hillstrom, an I. W. W. leader con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to die by 
the gentle Utah method of doing criminals 
to death, the firing squad. 

Nearly two years ago a grocer and one of 
his sons were shot to death by robbers dur- 
ing an attempted holdup of the store. 
Before he fell the boy succeeded in firing 
two shots at the intruders from a heavy 
caliber revolver. Before he died he main- 
tained that one of the men staggered as 
though he had been struck. 

Some four or five hours later Joseph 
Hillstrom aroused a surgeon at Murray, a 
little town south of Salt Lake and connected 
with Utah’s capital by an _ interurban 
line, and asked that a wound in the breast 
be treated. Hillstrom explained to the sur- 
geon that he received the wound in a lover’s 
quarrel and offered no further information 
except to intimate that the “honor” of a 
married woman was involved. 

Hillstrom was severely wounded, the ball 
having passed through the body near the 
lungs. The surgeon became suspicious and 
a day or two later notified the county au- 
thorities. Hillstrom was placed under 
arrest, charged with the murder of the 
grocer and his son. Hillstrom’s partner, a 
man named Applequist, disappeared on the 
night of the murder and has not been 
located since. 


DECLINES TO MAKE DEFENSE 


As Hillstrom had no money the court 
appointed two attorneys to represent him 
during the trial. But the prisoner was dis- 
satisfied with his attorneys. Early in the 
trial he arose and dramatically discharged 
his counsel, declaring that he would conduct 
his own case. Hillstrom refused to go on the 
witness stand and offered no explanation 
whatever as to the manner in which his 
wound had been inflicted. No witnesses 
were crossexamined by the defense, but 
many exceptions were noted. Hillstrom 
was convicted on circumstantial evidence 
and sentenced to death. 

A motion for a new trial was filed and 
denied. The case was taken into the su- 
preme court of the state, which upheld the 
decision of the lower court. 

From the day the death penalty was pro- 
nounced threatening letters of protest have 
flowed into the governor’s office. When the 
supreme court sustained the decision of the 














GOVERNOR WM. SPRY OF UTAH 
Whose life has been threatened by the I. W. W. unless 
he pardons Joseph Hillstrom 


lower court the letters became more violent 
in tone. The lives of Governor Spry, of 
members of his family and of various state 
officials, the destruction of big business 
houses, a wholesale prison delivery and a 
general reign of terror throughout the state 
were threatened. 

Hillstrom has remained stoical through 
it all. When called before the board of 
pardons to show cause why the sentence 
should not be carried out he dramatically 
declared that he did not want a commuta- 
tion or a pardon. He insisted upon a new 
trial and a complete vindication. In vain 
did the members of the board and his own 
attorneys try to explain that a pardon was 
equivalent to a complete vindication. He 
merely said: “I have stated my position. 
If you can’t give me what I want, take my 
measly life. How I was wounded is my own 
business.” 

Drastic action was threatened on the day 
prior to the date set originally for the exe- 
cution, October 1, but was forestalled by 
the intervention of the Swedish minister at 
Washington, who appealed to Governor 
Spry through President Wilson for a stay of 
execution. Hillstrom has intimated that 
he is a Swedish subject and his friends have 
taken advantage of that point to interest 
the Swedish minister in the case. Unless 
some evidence can be introduced that will 














JOSEPH HILLSTROM, I. W. W. LEADER 


Who was convicted of a double murder and 
refused to defend himself 


justify a further reprieve Hillstrom is 
destined to face the firing squad at the Utah 
state prison. It remains to be seen whether 
an attempt will be made to carry out the 
threats conveyed in the letters. 


What the Irrigation Settler Needs 


HEN a man with a capital of 
$1500 takes up sixty acres of un- 
improved arid land with the 
water-right attached, when he spends this 
capital and finds that, besides his shack, 
ditches, implements and stock he has suc- 
ceeded in putting only fifteen acres of sage- 
brush under cultivation, it is obvious that 
this man is stuck. It is also obvious that 
he must either sell what there is to sell, or 
abandon his land or obtain more money 
with which to bring the other forty-five acres 
into productive cultivation. When he has 
in addition to meet the interest on deferred 
payments for the land itself, his prospects 
become as bright as the sky in the Balkans. 
The man in this position—and he is very 
numerous on the younger irrigation projects 
of the West—occupied the center of the 
stage when the International Irrigation 
Congress met in Stockton, California. 
What was to be done with, or rather for, 
this man? All discussion centered largely 
around this problem. 
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Rural credit will not help him because he 
has exhausted his credit; if he had any kind 
of credit left, rural or otherwise, there 
would be no problem. Besides, rural credit 
is a long time coming, and the settler needs 
help right away if he is to stay on the land. 

The Reclamation Service did something 
for him last spring when it induced Congress 
to extend the time of paying for the water- 
rights from ten years to twenty years. But 
this was negative relief only. Positive 
measures are needed. Cash must be pro- 
vided by the parties in interest who have the 
means. And the parties most deeply in- 
terested, the parties in possession of the 
needed cash are the Western states and the 
nation. If Congress could be induced to 
adopt the Australian system of making ad- 
vances to carefully selected settlers under 
the strict Australian regulations, a really 
constructive forward step would be taken. 
And such national and state advances to 
settlers are needed far more urgently at 
present than the construction of additional 
reservoirs. It is more important to render 
fully productive the idle land for which 
water is now available than to increase the 
irrigated area. 


Colorado’s Pacificist Experiment 
NEW social experiment of great 
importance has begun in the coal 
camps of Colorado. If it turns out 

to be successful, the civil war that swept 
Colorado two years ago will not have been 
fought in vain. 

The old form of unionism as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
the Western Federation of Miners has no- 
where brought about a lasting peace be- 
tween employer and employe. Even in the 
transportation field the relations between 
the railroad brotherhoods and the railroad 
managements constitute only an armed 
peace precariously maintained by compul- 
sory arbitration. Industrial war has not 
been diminished by the growth of craft 
unionism; on the contrary, the very object 
of unionism was and is bound to bring on 
new conflicts continuously, except in those 
trades in which the workers are absolutely 
satisfied with wages and working condi- 
tions. If such a trade exists, the workers 
may be expected shortly to sprout wings. 

The Rockefeller plan aims to bring man- 
agers and employes into closer personal 
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contact. That is its strongest point. So 
long as self-interest remains the chief mo- 
tive of human conduct and action, neither 
the Rockefeller nor any other conciliatory 
plan can do away fully with the conflict of 
interest between employer and employe. 
But the Rockefeller plan, if administered 
with the utmost sincerity, can do a great deal 
by eliminating the bitterness, the vindictive 
hatred that has characterized labor strug- 
gles for decades. When the employe 
respects the manager and has confidence in 
his good will, he may not refrain from 
striking for better terms, but he will be more 
inclined to fight fairly if he believes that 
the other side is using no unfair means. 
THE GOLDEN RULE AND 1TS VALUE 

Rockefeller and his managers have freely 
admitted past sins. They have confessed 
political domination of the coal region, 
alliances with the saloon element and eco- 
nomic wrong-doing. But they have prom- 
ised reform. Young Rockefeller showed 
both his personal courage and his sincerity 
by his prolonged stay on the industrial 
battlefield. If his subordinates do not cool 
off, if they administer the plan of ‘one big 
union’ in constant close touch with the 
employer’s representative in the spirit of 
fairness which evidently actuates the orig- 
inator, peace may at last come to Colorado. 

While fully recognizing the fact that the 
Colorado coal miners have been grievously 
wronged, while insisting that every em- 
ployer shall scrupulously obey all labor 
laws, it should also be pointed out that or- 
ganized labor does not hesitate to use its 
power as ruthlessly, with as little regard 
for statutes or authority as the corporation 
with the smallest remnant of a soul and the 
strongest profit appetite. It is only neces- 
sary to recall the events in Butte during 
the factional fight in the ranks of union 
labor last year or to watch the manner in 
which the striking copper miners of the 
Clifton district in Arizona last month forcibly 
deported those not in agreement with them, 
in order to realize that human nature does 
not show a great deal of differentiation 
whether it is covered by overalls or a frock 
coat. Both the overalls and the frock coats 
need to be taught proper respect for law and 
authority before the regularly recurrent 
outbreaks of civil war can be prevented or 
greatly minimized. So long as one side or 
the other goes beyond the limitations of the 
















































CAN ANY ONE MAN BRING MEXICO PEACE? 





The men who command the contending armies in Mexico are audacious and ambitious men. Any one of them, 
at the moment of success, is capable of imagining himself the favorite child of fortune and the appointed instru- 
ment through which Mexico may be restored. See this photograph of the leaders of the revolution against Diaz, 
Standing, from leit to right, are: Francisco Villa; Gustavo Madero, assassinated in Mexico City, February, 1913 

Francisco Madero, Sr., and third from him, Gene ral Blaneo. Seated, from left to right, Venustiano Carranza, now 
recognized by the American Government; next but one, the ill-fated Francisco Madero; Abraham Gonzales, put 
to death by Huerta’s orders after Madero’s death; and third from him, Pascual Orozco, killed in Texas this 

summer. All of these were once grouped, as in this picture, for a common Cause 


THE DOVE IN THE BULL RING 


The Quest for a Leader Who Will Give Mexico Peace 


By DAVID P. BARROWS 
Dean of the Faculties, University of California 


American expectation still awaits the 

return of the ‘‘strong man.” So lasting 
is the impression of dictatorial power left 
by the long dominance of Porfirio Diaz that 
it seems as if intelligence on this side of the 
border can conceive no alternate possibility 
for the future peace of Mexico. For many 
months the diplomacy at Washington has 
anxiously watched the shifting of military 
fortunes to discover which “caudillo” may 
be safely chosen as the object of its recogni- 
tion and support. The decision of the Pan- 
American diplomats has now fallen upon 
Venustiano Carranza. 


Fx: the settlement of Mexico’s distress 





It seems highly probable that certain ex- 
pectations based on the recognition of Gen- 
eral Carranza will not be realized, and that 
his recognition at this moment is hazardous 
diplomacy, and the reasons for so conclud- 
ing suggest certain reflections upon the 
current conviction that the future well- 
being of Mexico can only come through the 
predominance of one man. 

One-man power, its embodiment of 
energy, of audacity and will, is, it must be 
granted, an impressive and moving specta- 
cle. Humanity in its craving for something 
greater than itself weaves its imagination 
around such personalities. We know how 
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Spokane Spokesman-Review 
SIMPLY A TOSSUP 


Carlyle worshiped such men and there is 
enough of the reactionary element in 
many of us to exult a little at the sight 
of a great man arbitrarily setting his 
country’s affairs in order. For thirty- 
three years, a full human generation, Mexico 
was dominated by Porfirio Diaz. He was a 
type which has appeared with frequency on 
the continents of North and South America, 
and like other men of his type he was in a 
certain sense a reformer. Like the expo- 
nents of the French revolution he gained 
equality for his people without affording 
them liberty. Almost all of these revolu- 
tionary dictators of Spanish-America were 
men whose purpose, like that of Porfirio Diaz, 
was honestly bent to the advancement and 
greatness of theircountries. This was true of 
Guzman-Blanco of Venezuela; of Rosas, in 
Argentina, and of Manuel Pardo, in Peru; it 
is true today of President Estrada Cabrera 
of Guatemala, perhaps the most absolute 
dictator still remaining on either continent. 
These men improved their country’s 
finances, encouraged railways, opened 
schools, invited foreign investment, swept 
away privileges and democratized their 
nations. The point to be emphasized is 
that these very efforts of theirs and the 
progress attendant upon these efforts made 
their own position increasingly hazardous 
and insecure. You cannot spread enlight- 
enment, build telegraphs, admit foreigners 
and foreign ideas and indefinitely perpetuate 
dictatorial power. Dictatorship, to pre- 


serve itself, must be the sworn ally of reac- 
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tion and of darkness, and the best of these 
men were neither reactionaries nor foes of 
enlightenment. The system of Porfirio 
Diaz submitted to during the early dec- 
ades of its power became increasingly less 
acceptable to the Mexican people with each 
step they took forward. By the opening 
decade of this century it was clearly obso- 
lete and certainly increasingly more difficult 
to maintain, and the methods of the grim 
old man who kept his grasp upon his coun- 
try so long became more arbitrary and se- 
vere as his power drew to a close. When it 
went, it passed almost in a night, leaving 
only incapable elements of support behind. 


ONLY ONE PEACEFUL HAVEN IN SIGHT 


When Francisco Madero came into power 
I believed firmly that the principles of con- 
stitutional government for which he stood, 
and for which he ultimately sacrificed his 
life, represented the only government that 
was any longer practicable in Mexico, and 
the only kind of government that merited 
the sympathy of the American people. I 
hold that same view today. 

My argument is this. The only govern- 
ment which the Mexicans as a nation will 
any longer accept is a government that 
respects their constitution. I take the over- 
throw of Huerta to be as clear a demonstra- 
tion of this point as any open-eyed practical 
man could desire. There is a prevailing 
opinion that President Wilson’s administra- 
tion was responsible for Huerta’s overthrow. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. Huerta 
was whipped by the Constitutionalists in a 
fair fight. All that Mr. Wilson’s opposition 
accomplished at most was to prevent 
Huerta securing financial support outside of 
the Mexican nation which the Constitu- 
tionalists themselves could not command. 
To this extent Mr. Wilson’s attitude kept 
the fight even. Further than this, it only 
helped Huerta by affording him the pose of 
protecting the nation’s dignity. This gave 
him certain support and a corresponding 
prolongation of his power. But starting 
with no more than two states in their pos- 
session, the Constitutionalists who repre- 
sented the aspirations of Madero, incor- 
porated the strength of the nation into their 
own ranks until they drove Huerta from the 
high position which he had ignominiously 
usurped. If Huerta, who essayed to prac- 
tice a policy of the most flagrant terrorism, 
who was embarrassed by no scruples, had 











no sentiments of loyalty to anyone and 
who had at the beginning of the fight an 
army of fully sixty thousand equipped men 
and a treasury that contained at the be- 
ginning at least thirty-four million dollars, 
was not able to sustain himself against the 
spirit of the Mexican nation, no man that is 
likely to arise will be more successful and 
the expectations of many who desire to see 
Mexico restored to peace through the severe 
rule of a single man are unintelligent and 
futile. Yet something of this misappre- 
hension apparently still lingers about our 
diplomacy and is responsible for the attempt 
that has now been made to pick a winner in 
the Mexican struggle and back him against 
the elements that refuse obedience to him. 


HOW RECOGNITION HURTS AMERICA 


The objections to this plan should be ob- 
vious. Common prudence dictates that a 
friendly nation give its recognition to a 
revolutionary element in a_ neighboring 
country only when one element has dis- 
tinctly triumphed, and securely possessed 
itself of the capital, the archives, the public 
property of the nation, and when there has 
passed at least a brief interval of general 
acquiescence in this government’s rule, 
when there can be no doubt that it is ac- 
ceptable to the great mass of the nation 
itself and when the prospects of the success 
of any other elements are remote. No one 
with any knowledge of Mexico can believe 
that this situation has been realized, al- 
though the diplomats at Washington have 
decided that the hour for Carranza’s recog- 
nition has arrived. 

Recognition is thus an imprudent and 
hazardous venture. In recognizing Car- 
ranza we must incur the lasting enmity of 
all elements opposed to him, many of which 
command our frontiers and have within 
their possession the lives and fortunes of 
Americans. We must assume responsi- 
bility with Carranza for all the measures 
which he adopts in order to destroy his 
opponents who are still in the field. If 
there is heavy bloodshed, we must admit 
our complicity. If there is a devastation of 
Chihuahua and Sonora and consumption of 
the last supplies of food in the possession of 
their populations, we must accept responsi- 
bility for the famine and misery that will 
ensue. If finally Carranza does not main- 
tain himself either against the forces that 
are now pitted in arms against him or 
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against the ambitious and audacious chief- 
tains who are around him, then we share 
the discredit that attaches to a stupid and 
defeated diplomacy. 

But there is a more certain reason why 
our reputation must suffer by this act. On 
the second day of last June President Wil- 
son, by public proclamation, called upon 
all leaders of Mexico’s contending factions 
to cease their hostilities and unite in con- 
ference for a solution of the Mexican diffi- 
culty. To this summons Villa, whose 
armies at that time formed a great wedge 
with its point driven south beyond Aguas 
Calientes, expressed acceptance, offered an 
armistice, and according to his own state- 
ment withdrew his forces from ground they 
then held in order to avoid immediate con- 
flict. Carranza, with a stubbornness that 
must have greatly tried our State Depart- 
ment which long has been solicitous in his 
behalf, refused the President’s terms and 
declared that there would be no peace in 
Mexico until his opponents were over- 
thrown. Undeniably it was Carranza who 
checked the President’s policy last June and 
unnerved the purpose that was half prepared 
to do something for Mexican peace. Now, 
after weeks of waiting, in spite of the fact 
that Villa’s attitude remains in accord with 
the original proposals of Mr. Wilson while 
Carranza’s is defiant, the government takes 
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the lead in tendering Carranza its moral 
support and promises to lend its aid in 
Villa’s destruction. 

“MORAL” INFLUENCE TAKES WING 

The real embarrassing part in this trans- 
action is that the government at Washing- 
ton will have no “moral” influence that it 
can lend. The last elements of its moral 
prestige, its reputation for courage, disin- 
terestedness and common loyalty will van- 
ish when the odiousness of this arrangement 
is fully perceived. 

Finally this latest step is abhorrent be- 
cause it does not give Mexico peace, but 
further war, war against men who have 
quite as much title to our respect as those 
whom we support against them, war in 
which we will have the miserable assign- 
ment of rendering the combat as unequal 
and unfair as possible, the unheroic part of 
weakening one side by an embargo, while 
we supply the other side with funds and 
munitions for the renewal of its warfare. 
And at the end, we have no assurance that 
the destruction of Villa’s forces, the exter- 
mination of Zapata’s Indians, and the tri- 
umph of the forces which acknowledge the 
leadership of Carranza, will restore stability. 
There is a chance that it may be so. Let 
us devoutly hope that if Mexico is to pass 
through another agony this one may be the 
last, and that Carranza, when his armies 
have finally won, may be allowed the pro- 
visional presidency and suffered to lead in 
the work of peace. But while there may be 
some prospect of this, while we may greatly 
hope that this may be the outcome, there is 
no assurance of this result, and the impru- 
dence of our government in staking its 
reputation upon this outcome could not 
well be greater. The men who command 
the Carranzista armies, Obregon, Pablo 
Gonzalez, Trevifio, Nafarrete, are, like 
the men who fight under Villa, audacious 
and ambitious men. Any one of them in 
the moment of success is capable of imagin- 
ing that he and not Carranza is the favorite 
child of fortune and the appointed instru- 
ment through whom Mexico may be re- 
stored. Any one of them has the courage to 
essay the perilous task of satisfying his own 
ambition. If Mexican history teaches us 
anything at all it is that these men who have 
done the fighting, who have suffered the 
wounds, who have led the armies, who com- 
mand the fierce devotion of their soldiers, 
in the hour of victory cannot be depended 
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upon to renounce their own expectations in 
favor of Venustiano Carranza. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CARRANZA 

Carranza in Mexico is hardly more than a 
name. For one brief moment in February, 
1913, he stood forth in splendid light, 
uttered his defiance of Huerta and sum- 
moned those loyal to Madero to join in the 
plan of Guadelupe. Since that moment, 
which made him the voice and head of the 
Constitutionalist struggle, not one decisive 
act in the overthrow of Huerta or in the 
victory of the armies which have subse- 
quently fought for him may be attributed 
to him. An obstinate man, of the old 
“haciendado”’ class, he has repeatedly stood 
in the way of a fair solution of the difficulties 
that for the past year have divided the 
Mexican Constitutionalists. No foreign gov- 
ernment has ever found it satisfactory to 
deal with him. He has been present at no 
battle; he has never jeopardized his person 
in any of the fierce fighting of the last two 
and a half years; while his armies have 
twice and again been able to seize upon 
Mexico City, he has never accompanied 
them to the capital, and recognition is now 
accorded him while he is still fearful to make 
the trip from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. I 
hesitate to call him a coward only because 
cowardice is an element so conspicuously 
absent from the Mexican composition, but 
certainly he has given no proof of being a 
brave man, and for leadership of the 
Mexican nation only a very brave man 
has any chance of success. He must have 
either the tumultuous courage of Fran- 
cisco Villa or the lofty heroism of Francisco 
Madero. 

What is our government to gain, what is 
Mexico to gain, if the next phase of Mexican 
affairs is a breach between Carranza and 
his own ambitious generals? What final re- 
sort has our government then to propose? 
What firm resolution may be supposed to 
exist in the minds of those who direct our 
government and those who represent cer- 
tain Spanish-American states if the doubtful 
step which we have now initiated comes to 
naught? These are the serious questions 
which the American people has the right to 
ask. Neither can it be assumed to be any- 
one’s duty to acquiesce in the expectations of 
our government while the situation continues 
to be as dubious as it is and while there is 
so little ground for optimism with respect 
to our relations with Mexico. 


is the highest peak in the United 

States, taller than Mont Blanc, Rigi, 
the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn. It’s a 
queer mountain. On one side it is 3000 feet 
high, and on the other side it’s 11,000 feet 
from base to summit. A modern fox-trot- 
ting grandmother can climb it from the west 
slope, but it takes a mountain goat with 
rope and tackle to scale its eastern face. 
Yet it was from the shuddery eastern slope 
that a mule trail was built to the top, and 
over this mule trail—in the steep and dizzy 
West there are few trails that are steeper 
and dizzier—building materials and costly 
scientific instruments weighing thirty tons 
were transported to the top with the loss 
of only one animal as it skipped joyfully 
down the trail in ballast. 
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WHITNBY 


By WALTER WILLARD 





Mt. Whitney is 14,501 feet high and just 
as dry. Even the air is stone dry; some- 
times it contains only one per cent of mois- 
ture, a fact not at all extraordinary when it 
is considered that the headwaters of Fur- 
nace creek, the Funeral range and the rim 
of Death valley are in plain sight from the 
peak. There is no snow on the summit. 
The wind takes the hard, dry ice needles 
and swirls them over the edge of the abyss to 
the east. They had to lower a man on a 
rope over this eastern edge, his feet dangling 
over two thousand feet of nothing, to get 
buckets full of snow which, melted, sup- 
plied the water for the coffee and the con- 
crete that helped to build the house of rock 
for the Smithsonian Institute’s spectro- 
graphs and telescopes. The man got five 
dollars a day for the dangling. 
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Mt. Whitney is the king pin of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Sierra is built after the 
architectural model of the primitive lean-to. 
Water running west from the Whitney sum- 
mit travels eighty miles in an air line before 
it reaches the valley floor; on the eastern 
slope it travels eight miles to the valley and 
drops ten thousand feet in that distance. 
On the east the Sierra rises straight as a wall 
to the 14,000-foot crest; on the west it drops 
in a series of mighty plateaus cleft by the 
great gorges of its brawling streams. 

It was Barlow of Bakersfield who con- 
ceived the idea of taking an automobile to 
the top of the highest mountain in the 
country via these plateaus. 

C. A. Barlow is the president of the Kern 


Changing from gasoline to hay burners to climb to the rim of the plateau rising in the background 





County Board of Trade, but Mt. Whitney 
is in an adjoining county. For a while Bar- 
low debated the advisability of moving the 
mountain across the line to bring it under 
his jurisdiction, but on second thought he 
decided that it would be better to avoid a 
rumpus with good neighbors and to move 
the Forest Service instead. So he consulted 
engineers and mountaineers, and they con- 
sulted topographical maps, traced contour 
lines until the pencil points got dizzy and 
said it could be done if— 

“How much money and how much of a 
grade?’ demanded Barlow. 

The engineers hemmed, consulted with 
the mountaineers, hawed and declined to 
answer without a reconnaissance. 
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Crossing the South Fork at Monache meadows on the motor trail to Mount Whitney 
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“Will it cost a million?” asked Barlow. 

“Oh, no!’ chorused the engineers. ‘A 
quarter of that amount will do it.” 

“Can you make it with a maximum grade 
of fifteen per cent?” 

“Tt can be done with twelve,’ 
the mountaineers. 

“Fine,” said Barlow. 
and reconnoiter.” 

He got busy, submitted his plan to auto- 
mobile clubs, state officials, highway com- 
missioners, to the Forest Service, rounded 
up representatives of all the interests anx- 
ious to open the High Sierra to the motor, 
herded them into the mountains to the end 
of the present automobile road at Weldon, 
lifted them out of the tonneau into saddles, 
saw that there was plenty of grub and 
arnica and headed due north for Mt. Whit- 
ney, a hundred miles distant. 

Before we accompany the mounted motor 
brigade up the Fay Trail, let us take a look 
at Jeff Gilliam, of Isabella. Jeff has spent 


” asserted 


“Let’s get busy 





The trail-blazers on the rim of the plateau, joyfully receiving the news that ten per cent will 
be the maximum motor grade 





the best years of his life in the Sierra. He 
knows the southern part of the long range 
as he knows his saddle horse. When Jeff 
heard of the road project, he offered to guide 
the party. He also offered the use of seven 
of his horses. When terms were mentioned 
he snorted indignantly. 

“Tt’s for the good of the cause,” he said 
simply. Nor would he take a cent. And he 
worked eighteen hours a day, from the 
matutinal chase of the missing horses at the 
break of dawn to the replacing of lost shoes 
on tender hoofs by the light of the camp 
fire. 

There are few motor roads in the Sierra 
and all those now in existence cross the 
range from east to west. South of the Yo- 
semite and the Tioga road, in the highest, 
most rugged, wildest part of the chain the 
building of a transverse east-and-west motor 
road is impossible except with a golden 
spade. The deep gorges of the Kings, 
Kaweah and Kern rivers, counterparts of 
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A view of the towering Kaweah peaks from the trail over Guyot Pass which by-and-by will be replaced by 
a highway over which the procession of automobiles will penetrate into the heart of the High Sierras 


the Yosemite Valley, bar the way to the 
alpine regions around Mt. Whitney. 

Barlow proposed to take the High Sierra 
in the flank, to approach the region of lakes 
and rocks and snows from the south on a 
broad tableland running parallel with the 
axis of the main range at an elevation of 
8000 to 11,000 feet. Could it be done? 
The reconnaissance party with its prepon- 
derance of engineering talent was to supply 
the answer. 

The first two days after the party de- 
barked from the gasoline transports and 
took to the hay burners demonstrated the 
feasibility of the project. The granite wall 
bounding the level floor of the mountain 
valley to the east and north could be scaled; 
with a ten per cent grade a road could be 
flung over cliff and through canyon to the 
rim of the plateau. With immense satis- 
faction and a great longing for the soft 
eleven-inch cushions left far below the path- 
finders crawled into their blankets at 
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Brown’s meadow, the first camp under the 
pines of the upthrust tableland. 

Before retiring, however, an obliging, 
thoughtful soul brought into camp a bucket 
filled with soda water from a nearby spring. 
Though the water had a very bitter taste, 
many strong men partook of the bucket’s 
contents. After a most restless night 
they investigated the spring. Its water 
was sweet. Alongside of the spring they 
found an empty half-pound carton. ‘“Ep- 
som Salt’’ said its label. 

For ten days the imposing cavalcade—it 
took thirty saddle horses, not counting the 
bay mare’s colt, and thirty pack animals 
to move men and grub—rode through the 
most glorious park in all the world. Silver 
and red fir, Jeffrey and yellow pine, tama- 
rack in the moist places, lodge pole pine in 
the dry spots, they all stood respectfully 
aside to let the sunlight and the riders 
through. They shaded the trail, but they 
never crowded it, rarely shut off the view 
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It will not be difficult or expensive to build a motor highway to Mt. Whitney's base from the south. This 
view shows the pack-train crossing one of the numerous meadows lying at altitudes from 7000 to 11,000 feet 


from the high places. In the ample space 
between them acres of purple, white and 
pink lupines smiled at the sun, and down 
from the hillsides fawns with long, twitching 
ears peeped unafraid. Only at the green, 
moist meadows the pines and firs stepped 
aside to keep their feet dry. One meadow 
followed the other. Out of each one the 
trail followed the creek, meandered up the 
ridge through the forest, crossed the sum- 
mit and dropped to the next broad expanse 
of green. And each meadow was a few hun- 
dred feet nearer the brilliantly white clouds 
that cast dark shadows on the distant peaks, 
at each meadow the call for more blankets 
grew louder in the still, chill hours of the 
dawn. The engineers chuckled. It would 


be easy—and cheap—to smooth the path 
for the motor through this natural park. 
Signs of human life were few and far be- 
tween. The sunny park on the shoulder of 
the range is too hard to reach. It’s a stren- 
uous five-day ride on stages and horseback, 





with the pack train behind, from the popu- 
lous valley in the west to the high places. 
Though the Forest Service is ready to lease 
sites for summer homes anywhere on the 
tableland, not one pleasure cabin did the 
trail blazers find. Forest rangers and cattle- 
men constituted the bulk of the population, 
and they seemed to be on the best of terms. 

There was a time when the stockmen 
bitterly resented the authority of the forest 
rangers, but that period has passed long ago. 
At a cow camp on the edge of Monache 
meadows, gooo feet high, an old-time cattle- 
man from the Owens valley exchanged 
reminiscences with Jeff, the expedition’s 
guide and patron saint. 

“Remember how it looked here eighteen 
years ago?”’ he inquired. ‘‘A burro couldn’t 
find asquare meal onasquare mile of pasture. 
Look at them cows now! Life’s been worth 
living since the rangers kept the sheep out.” 

Few of the “hoofed locusts” are left on 
the high summer pastures. There is no 
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crowding, no overstocking, yet the National 
Forests carry more animals than they ever 
did, and there is abundant feed left for the 
campers’ animals. 

There won’t be much need for stock feed 
around the camps when the road is built. 
When it is completed they won’t have to 
pack the babies in padded boxes and trans- 
port them up the long trail on a pack mule’s 
back as the cattleman did. Nor will it cost 
three cents a pound to bring supplies from 
the valley; nor will it take three or four days 
to mobilize a large force should a serious 
forest fire break out; nor will the cattle lose 
one-third of the weight they gained in sum- 
mer on the stiff climb down the fierce cow 
trails. There’s more than one use for the 
Mt. Whitney motor road. It will be a dis- 
tinct boom to a good many diversified in- 
terests; that’s why the Forest Service is 
taking more than ordinary interest in the 
project. 

Brown’s meadow, Bonita meadow, Mo- 
nache meadow, Tunnel station, Ramshaw 
and Templeton meadows, Siberian Pass, 
Rock creek by-and-by will be well-known 
way stations on the gasoline trail to Whit- 
ney peak. I wonder whether the trout will 
survive the onslaught of the motor tribe? 
They are so unsophisticated, so guileless and 
trustful above the 8000 foot altitude. Right 
in the center of the green meadows, with the 
angler in plain sight, they took fly and bait 
without hesitation. Though the necessity 
of keeping the saddles polished reduced the 
number of fishermen and of fishing hours to 
the minimum, fried trout were never scarce 
in camp except above timber line. In the 
dark lakes filling the glacial hollows close to 
the sky, in the chaos of rock and snow where 
not a spear of grass survives, the icy water 
was devoid of all traces of life. Yet three 
enthusiastic anglers, defying the plain law 
of Nature that fish must eat to live, labor- 
iously transported three buckets full of live 
trout over two miles of exceedingly steep 
trail to the foodless upper lakes in the hope 
of future creel rewards. 

Except in the lakes, the trout of the high 
country are not large, but they make a de- 
licious breakfast food and their coloring is 
most exquisite. At the Tunnel camp two 
streams parallel one another on either side 
of a low ridge. One stream, the south fork 
of the Kern river, swarms with rainbow and 
brook trout; the other stream is inhabited 
by that peacock of the trout family, the 
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golden trout, so styled because of the golden 
lustre of its scaly coat-of-mail. The variety 
is found only in the Sierra, and is confined 
to this one particular creek. All the trout 
in this region, however, are distinguished 
from the lowland species by the deep orange 
tint reaching from head to tail on their 
bellies. It is surmised that the chemical 
composition of the water is the cause of 
their vivid hues. When the motor road is 
open it will be necessary to locate a fish 
hatchery in the Mt. Whitney region to keep 
the streams stocked unless the limit of the 
daily maximum catch of golden trout is still 
further reduced. 

Except for the provisions, the trail blaz- 
ing party carried no canvas shelter of any 
kind. Nor was shelter needed. Though 
thunder showers do visit the high moun- 
tains at intervals throughout the summer to 
keep the grass green, they are of short, 
sharp duration. The lowering clouds, the 
mist aud drizzle that spoil summer touring 
in the Alps for weeks at a time, are wholly 
unknown in the Sierra. The motorist whose 
machine carries a waterproof top has suffi- 
cient protection unless he carries women and 
children. But of blankets and bedding he 
should carry an ample supply, for there is 
ice on the water in the high Sierra even dur- 
ing August nights. 

An attempt to scale Mt. Whitney from 
the south met with failure. Perpendicular 
cliffs of luminous cream color, deep snow 
banks and dark, solemn lakes barred the 
way. So the pathfinders swung around to 
the north from the piscatorial Elysium of 
Miller lake, crossed Guyot pass, shaped a 
course by the tumbled mass of the Kaweah 
range looming on the horizon through the 
isles of the forest and dropped into the Crab 
creek basin at the western foot of Whitney 
peak, making camp at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. 

It’s worth anyone’s time and energy to 
scale Whitney peak even if the quarter deck 
of a cayuse is the only available means of 
transportation. The view of the great 
range north, south and east is an exhortation 
to humility. More than sixty mountains 
exceeding 12,000 feet in height are within 
the range of vision from the summit, and 
half of these peaks are nameless as yet. 
Sixteen thousand square miles unroll them- 
selves within reach of the eye and most of 
them stand on end. To the east, over the 
deep gulf of the Owens valley, the dark 





This is not in the Yosemite. It is a granite cliff in the region of Mt. Whitney, in the High Sierras, to 
e made accessible by the construction of a motor road from Bakersfield, Cal., to 


the base of the highest mountain in the United States - 
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Looking down from an elevation of 14,501 feet. 


From Mt. Whitney’s summit twenty unnamed, unctimbed 


peaks higher than the Jungfrau or Rigi are visible: from the summit it is eighty miles to the valley 


in the west and eight miles to the valley in the east. 


The headwaters of Furnace creek, the 


rim of Death Valley and the peaks of the Funeral Range are in sight from the top 


ranges of the Nevada desert around Death 
valley fill the horizon. He who is subject to 
spells of dizziness should approach the 
peak’s eastern edge with care. Just below 
his toes lies an abyss twice as deep as the 
Grand Canyon, with walls almost as steep, 
and the Bright Angel trail offers no better 
opportunities to shudder with closed eyes 
than the Lone Pine trail over which the 
material for the astronomical station was 
transported to Whitney’s top. 

And the trip to Whitney peak will be 
made easy when the motor road is built. 
Though it is improbable that the money to 
construct the last part of the road clear to 
the summit can be raised immediately, it 
is possible to smooth the path of the auto- 
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mobile to within four or five miles of the top 
at a cost of $850,000 according to the en- 
gineers. A safe trail for saddle animals all 
the way to the summit can be constructed 
from the terminus of the road at nominal 
expense. Kern county, as a result of the 
trail blazing expedition, is already preparing 
to ask for a bond issue sufficient to carry 
the road to the limit of its territory; it is 
expected that Congress will authorize the 
Forest Service to construct the remaining 
mileage through which billions of feet of 
standing timber will be made available. 
Every mile of safe motor road built into 
the Western ranges wi!l help to keep at 
home part of the millions which hitherto 
flowed into the pockets of the Swiss yodlers. 











Corliss found that the splendor of an Oriental court 
Was lecessary to hold the respect of savages 
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HIS story begins in the Lava Beds. 
Trooper Schneider was then a young 
gozzling-fuzzed Bavarian who man- 
aged his English with difficulty—heavy 
footed, stubborn as a market pig, awkward 
and cheerless. The regiment called him the 
Square Head, the men baited him, the First 
Sergeant swore at him, and the Captain sup- 
plicated the regimental penates and prayed 
that he would desert. But he did not desert. 
“T hafe enlisted for five years,” he told 
the Machiavellian corporal who was cursing 
the service; “out off me you can make no 
fool,’ and he wrinkled up his bulbous nose, 
set his strong white teeth, and stood by his 
bunk, a monument of porcine stubbornness. 
“Oh well, perhaps an Indian will kill him,” 
sighed the Corporal hopefully. “If I had 
the courage I’d muster him out with a shot- 
gun.” 





Two weeks later F troop was almost cut 
to pieces in the Canada Seco, a box ravine 
with perpendicular walls, lined with howling 
savages—the cleverest ambuscade of Chief 
Joseph’s desperate resistance. The troop, 
retreating and paying for its temerity with 
every foot it lost, managed to carry away 
its wounded, until Schneider, an arrow 
through both knee tendons, dropped unob- 
served into a little crevasse and was not 
missed until he had been left midway be- 
tween the lines. 

It was young Lieutenant Corliss, newly 
joined from West Point with the dream of 
just such an exploit, hot in his head, who, 
dangling his own life from the slightest skein 
of chance, galloped thunderingly back, 
under a swiftly concentrated shower. of 
arrows, lead and spears, and brought the 
fainting German out. 
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“A life vunce safed is a debt F 7 
to pay. I vill remain : 
mit you’ 


“T’ve recommended you for your M. H., 
all right,”’ groaned the Captain when it was 
over and they were back in the garrison, 
“but, oh boy, some day I’m going to get my 
revenge.”’ It came soon enough. Private 
Schneider, newly discharged from the hos- 
pital, hobbled up to the youngster the same 
day. 

“Zur,” he said saluting, “I gome from a 
very-olt Bavarian family in der serfice off 
der household off Hochberg. Dereinn iss a 
moddo ‘A life vunce safed iss a debt to pay,’ 
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derefore blease to discharge 
your striker. 1 vill remain 
mit you.” 

““Good lord, Schneider,” 
protested the startled offi- 
cer, ‘‘not all the time?” 

“Until der debt iss paid.” 

Corliss did not wish to 
discharge his striker, but it 
might as well have been 
done in the first place, for 
Schneider took charge of the 
officer’s horse and his rooms 
and when the other soldier 
rebelled beat him nearly to 
death with a boot-jack. 

When at length Corliss 
married and the little Cor- 
lisses came, still Schneider 
was the mainstay of the 
household. He was _ not 
precisely a servant. In his 
self-appointed task he in- 
sisted on his own way. 

“T tell him what I want,” 
said Mrs. Corliss, ‘‘and he 
is very respectful in receiv- 
ing orders—and then doing 
precisely what he was doing 
before. He is like the 
mushroom that forces its 
way through the asphalt 
pavement, unobtrusive but 
certain to prevail—but what 
wouldn't we have done with- 
out him?” Forin fatseason 
and lean season he had fol- 
lowed the modest Corliss 
fortunes until the time came 
when thirty years’ service 
entitled him to retire. 
Young Freddie had just 
graduated from the acad- 
emy and been assigned to 
his father’s old troop. 

‘“T am sending in your retirement papers 
today, Schneider,’ General Corliss told 
him. ‘“You’ve earned your rest.” 

‘“‘No—blease—der debt iss not paid. I 
shall go mitt Freddie. I haff prung him 
oop.” 

“Good lord, you stubborn Dvtchman— 
what debt? I owe you too much to talk 
about.” 

And that was the first real intimation 
that Corliss had of what was in the German’s 
mind. 














“Der service—dot was chust for der 
obbortunity. I haff yet a life to safe.” 

Schneider had never become the lovable 
figure that his life of unfailing loyalty sug- 
gests. He was the same old wrinkle-nosed 
pessimist, and with Freddie, whose nurse 
he had been, he was a censor of habits and 
morals. When the General told his son 
what to expect there was instant rebellion. 

“Best not kick against the pricks, 
Freddie my boy,” chuckled the old man. 
“You're saddled and you can’t escape.” 

And it was so, but the General found some 
satisfaction in the situation when the regi- 
ment was whisked from Cuba to the 
Philippines with no home leave. The 
General went to San Francisco to see his 
old command and found Schneider potter- 
ing among the sacked horse equipment, 
in the shadow of the transport, and after 
they had talked a while he placed his hands 
on theold man’s shoulders and said earnestly, 

“Schneider, you’ve brought him up— 
you've lived at his side. I want to know 
the square truth: is he s#ill fit to be his 
mother’s son?”’ 

“He iss my leedle poy,” countered the 
German. “He iss no saint, but you can 
remember dot old Schneider is sitting on 
der cover. He iss a goot man, und py 
kolly he will stay dot vay if ve haff to koop 
him on der kopf to geep it so.” 


The new American Military Govern- 
ment knew nothing about Lotan save that 
it was a spot on the map seaward from the 
Moro group. There was plenty, with Moro 
raids, blight and starvation, to keep the 
Colonel commanding the district busy 
without exploring Lotan. His orders to 
young Corliss were: 

“T can spare you but one man—” 

“Sergeant, don’t send Schneider,” whis- 
pered Corliss to the Sergeant Major in a 
breathlessly inspired aside. 

“and there’s nothing but a junk with 
a native crew. The wind will take you to 
this outlandish Mazoba bay,” and the 
Colonel jabbed his pencil at the map, “but 
it will be three months before it will bring 
you back again. The current rips through 
the Zopato channel like a millrace and the 
trades do not turn until July. There’s a 
tribe at Zagoba—don’t ask me what they 
are. They’re starving, and you're to take 
five thousand sacks of rice and establish 
a government. Do you get that?” 
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When Freddie was stowed aboard the 
junk he faced Schneider. 

“De odder man vot vas detailed iss in 
der hospital,’’ he explained, and when they 
were a hundred yards from shore continued 
as an addenda to the same sentence, “I 
put him dere.” 

In the middle of the Zopato channel the 
tail of a China Sea typhoon caught the 
little junk, swept most of the Visayan crew 
from the deck, stripped her clean of mat- 
ting sails and bejucca rigging and for six 
Llack, blinding hours tossed and played 
with her in cat-and-mouse fashion, and in 
the end, its maw satiated with a plethoric 
taking of junks, sampans and _lorchas, 
lifted her keel clear of a seventy-foot wave 
and tossed her halfway up the lava shingle 
of the beach at Lotan. She burst like an 
egg-case dropped from a fifth-story window, 
and there, seated among boulders of brown 
rice-sacks, over and among which played 
rivulets and glaciers of loose grain, Corliss 
came to consciousness. He rubbed his 
eyes, brushed the wet hair out of his face, 
and addressed himself to optimism, 

“Well, poor old Schneider’s gone.” 

But there was a stirring in the loose rice, 
and a voice said, 

“Tss it that you have safed my life again, 
Freddie?” 

“Pointedly and distinctly, Vo.’ 

There was no sign of present human life. 
By a little bight that dipped in from the 
sea to where the jungle lay over the low 
hills in a purplish green of new-washed 
verdure stood skeleton frameworks of 
charred bamboo pilings, the ruins of a 
village street, but regularly spaced, and 
thrust so deep into the mud of the tidal 
flats that they had crazily resisted the 
storm were grisly totem pikes, ten feet in 
the clear, and grinning from the top of 
each, save here and there where the wind 
had dashed it to the ground, was an im- 
paled, half-withered human head. 

“Sweet Auburn,’ commented Corliss, 
into whose boy’s years war had crowded 
too much for a balanced sense of propriety 
(which seems to result from a starved ex- 
perience), “loveliest village of the plain—” 

They found a weazened, half-witted old 
man moping among the ruins. He had seen 
white men before —Spaniards—and_ he 
threw himself groveling on the ground. 
They fed him, and Corliss, to whom his 
father had taught the Indian sign manual 
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“Iss it dat you have safed my life again, Freddie?” 


which, to an extent at least, speaks any- 
where, tried to convince him. 

“Lotan,” he informed them with bitter 
wisdom, ‘“‘is no longer the island of beauti- 
ful women. The Moros have passed this 
way—” He waved toward the line of 
heads, “Go, white men; there is nothing 
that you seek here.” 

“We don’t want any chocolate eclairs,” 
urged Corliss. ‘“‘We started out to feed 
someone and it might as well be you. Go 
and bring in your people.” 

“Schneider,” he continued when the 
little man, trotting off toward the jungle 
frieze, stopping every twenty steps to 
squat and reconnoiter the rear in precisely 
the manner of a retreating rabbit, had 
disappeared with a dive into the close 
growing nipa, “do you know what’s going 
to happen? This island is not in the treaty 
—this Lotan—there’s a native potentate 
of some kind, I believe. It’s off the trade 
routes. You observe our craft. They'll 
chalk us off to the typhoon and forget us. 
I had rather grace a cannibal table as master 
of the board than as hors d’oeuvres. I 
think I shall be a king.” 

“T know vun or two kings meinself, 
Freddie. It iss bad lousy pizness. Ve shall 
pe no king.” 

The Moro raid had left perhaps four 
thousand people in the island of Lotan. 
By tens and twenties they dragged them- 
selves to the beach to be fed. The tribe 
had escaped the blood mixtures that have 
mongrelized the people of the archipelago, 
and the Lotanese are clear skinned Malays, 
well built, well figured, and as simple as the 
Arcadians. Corliss had rescued them from 
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None had 


extermination by starvation. 
seen the junk come, and there was not 


enough of it left for recognition. They 
were inclined to regard him as a fortuitous 
storm-deity and he lost none of the ad- 
vantage of the belief which amused him. 
With a mind trained to organize and exe- 
cute he plunged into the construction of a 
state with all the enthusiasm and much 
of the method of a boy with a miraculous 
box of lead soldiers. 

He rebuilt Lotan, but he built it on a Vau- 
ban plan—like a citadel with escarpment, 
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palisade and moat, in a place that com- 
manded the ruined rice fields and re- 
ceived a water supply by an ingeniously 
devised bamboo-pipe gravity system. He 
instituted a school system with Schneider 
as Minister of Education; he organized, 
armed and drilled an army that comprised 
every able-bodied male, and when he felt 
himself secure from a second Moro raid and 
the spring planting was done, he had time 
to address himself to the true formulation 
of a general scheme of government. It was 
a fearful and wonderful thing. He was 
bound to no narrow and pedantic theories 
of political economy; he had no high pur- 
pose; he was responsible to no master; he 
was just a whimsical, humorous boy with 
a passion for efficiency, a straight seeing 
conscience and a wealth of common sense. 
The governmental plan of Lotan was some- 
where between the municipal charter of 
Modesto, California, and the Caliphate of 
Bagdad. 

There was, for instance, the police force. 
Corliss had a desk sergeant, a weazened 
little monkey of a man with the face of a 
caricatured Irishman, the arms and great 
splay, prehensile feet of a gorilla. His 
name being inconvenient, Corliss called 
him Brannagan. Upon him and the Force 
—by the same process Casey, Callahan and 
Cooley—there being no cloth for uniforms, 
Corliss painted brass buttons, stars of 
office and stripes of rank. They were 
taught to whirl clubs, to lean against lamp 
posts, which had to be installed for that 
purpose, and—there was no need to teach 
them to strut. There was a fire depart- 
ment and a city council. Corliss introduced 
the game of baseball and gave form and 
meaning to the already existent band, from 
whose bamboo instruments he could never 
eradicate the minor quavering wail of the 
native melodies in their rendition of Hot 
Time, and The Bully, which happened to 
be the army anthems at that time. All 
these things smacked of Modesto, but the 
assizes and the dignity of the state belonged 
in Bagdad. Corliss tried to introduce the 
jury system, but on the first trial day the 
sentence of the judge was that the pris- 
oner’s ears should be cut off and fed to 
him. The assizes were therefore the out- 
growth of necessity. The boy had landed 
in undershirt and riding breeches. These 
had long ago disappeared, and that ac- 
counted for the robes he wore. Also it 
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was early apparent that rather the dazzling 
splendor of an Oriental Court than the 
democracy of the Western world was 
necessary to hold the respect of savages, 
and the assize came to be held under an 
awning with halberdiers of the Force and 
fanbearers on the dais and Schneider as 
recording clerk at the desk. It was here 
that Corliss learned that he had not ac- 
quired the entire confidence of his people. 

The case on the docket was a contro- 
versy between two claimants of a carabao, 
but instead of the wrangling parties Cor- 
liss looked down from his seat to see an old 
woman standing beside a formless figure 
swathed in pina cloth. He looked inquir- 
ingly at Schneider, who was watching his 
face with the keenness of a hawk. Silence 
had suddenly fallen across the packed 
audience. It was the hush of tense ex- 
pectancy. Suddenly the boy knew that 
every soul below him, even the old soldier 
at his feet, was in some secret that had not 
been told to him. He rose, hot anger 
mounting in his throat—. 

“What the devil—” 

But the old woman had begun speaking: 

“Imperial Potentate of the Concatenated 
Hoo-Hoos,”’ she began in the required for- 
mula, “the young women of the realm wish 
to return and our hearts yearn for our 
daughters.” 

“Young women—Schneider, what the 
hell is this?—there aren’t any young women 
in Lotan. I thought you said—I thought 
I knew—Ah-h—” He reached back for 
the arms of his chair and grasped them 
firmly, mouth parted, face white. A low 
murmur ran through the crowd and was 
lost in the thick foliage of the overhanging 
banyan. 

With a deft twist the old woman had 
stripped down the pina veil. There stood 
before Corliss, a girl. White men returned 
from long lonely exile in the East Islands 
have been known to stop in the full current 
of the crowd in Market street, staring with 
droop-jawed admiration at every American 
woman, young, old, short, fat, tall, plain, 
homely, and passable. They are recon- 
structing a painfully acquired and abortive 
standard of beauty. Corliss had been look- 
ing at battered and ancient savage women 
for the greater part of a year, and he had 
learned to see a kind of comeliness even in 
them. He was gazing now at an unbe- 
lievable young dream of tropic loveliness. 
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~~. 4 of thedais. Corliss did not observe 


There being no cloth for uniforms, he painted upon the police 
force brass buttons, stars of office and stripes of rank 


Her hair was a fluffy blue-black cloud, and 
there twined in it—orchids. Generations 
of head-burdened mothers had bequeathed 
a stateliness of carriage. Her eyes were 
very large and not unintelligent, and they 
were beautiful. She lacked the stiff 
struttingness of the Winged Victory but 
she had nothing to envy in its perfection 
and she was somewhat more scantily 
dressed. 

“Carlotta Arojas,” said the old woman, 
and she deposited something on the edge 


her, but Schneider handed it up to 
him. It was a royal patent from 
the Spanish crown. It granted to 
the Arojas family as one hacienda, 
the island of Lotan, with all its 
cocoa trees, pearl-fisheries and its 
people as appurtenant to the soil, 
all to be held and administered 
under the Manila Government. 

“What seems to be the idea?” 
said Corliss, but he said it hoarsely. 

“White men have never come 
to Lotan save for one thing,” pref- 
aced the old woman, launching 
into her set speech, ‘“—women. 
We have not always trusted the 
Imperial and Concatenated Hoo- 
Hoo. But it is not best that our 
women should continue to live in 
the hills and apart from the young 
men and their parents. If there 
is anything else that the white 
men desire, it is money. The 
Spanish Government computed the 
value of a cocoa tree at two pesos 
by the year. There are one hun- 
dred: thousand trees in Lotan. 
Pearls have been found in the bay, 
as great as any in Sulu. There 
are the fields and the forests. The 
people thought that if the Imperial 
and Concatenated would take a 
wife, he might remain among his 
people and that there would be no 
more women taken from Lotan.”’ 

Schneider was instantly on his 
feet, his stubble of gray hair 
bristling. 

“Freddie!—”’ 

“Sit down.” Foroncethe German 
obeyed. Corliss’ right hand was 
trembling, he closed it tight and 
banged the arm of his chair. 

“Take that woman home and 
put some clothes on her.” 

There was a moment of consternation 
among the crowd. The old woman glow- 
ered fiercely, the young one drew the pina 
across her shoulders and her eyes blazed. 
This was the occasion of the first of Cor- 
liss’ ‘“my people speeches.”’ He was not a 
speech maker. He had regarded the re- 
habilitation of Lotan as an interesting joke. 
But he had occasion to speak to the as- 
sembly at the assizes. These speeches 
abounded in translated American slang, 






























and sometimes began, “Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen,” sometimes, “nconcaten- 
ated hoo-hoos,”’ and once or twice, colloqui- 
ally, “Say, you people.” But this time 
Corliss went to the edge of the platform, 
held out his hand and forgot that he was 
trying to make a speech. 

“My people,” he said, “I didn’t come 
here to take your women. I don’t know 
anything about women—and that isn’t all, 
by a blamed sight. I don’t want toknow any 
thing, at least that way.”’ It was the boast 
of an overgrown and somewhat bashful 
boy, “and I didn’t come here to make 
money. I just happened to come here, 
and when I did, I found you skulking among 
the hills and starving to death. You were 
just a little bit better off than monkeys— 
not much. I knew how to make better 
houses than you had made, and I taught 
you to make ’em. I knew how to make 
you stronger against the Moros, and the 
next time they come they’re going to know 
they’ve been somewhere. I knew how you 
could get more rice from the fields and with 
less work and you're getting it. Nobody 
has suffered on account of my being here 
unless he deserved it, and then he got what 
was coming to him. I didn’t piddle with 
your religion and try to change your way 
of living to suit mine. I hadn’t planned 
then what I wanted to do, but I have now. 

“This paper says that Carlotta Arojas 
owns the island of Lotan and it might as 
well say that she owns all the people on it 
and that every time you plow a furrow you 
do it for her—that’s wrong. I don’t want 
your trees and your pearls and your rice 
or your women—but nobody else is going 
to take ’em either. I’ve started out to 
make a people of you, and by God—I’m 
going to do it.” 

It was a speech the people could under- 
stand. They did not cheer because they 
did not know the use of cheering. But 
they took it away with them, and in little 
groups of twos and threes and tens they 
considered it. It marked the beginning of 
an era, but it also marked the beginning 
of dissension. The women came back from 
the hills and Carlotta Arojas remained. 
There were still faithful henchmen of the 
Arojas family and they were high people. 
There was no open rebellion, but Carlotta 
Arojas, alone of all Lotan, dared to pass 
Corliss in the street with a high-held head 
and black eyes fixed scornfully to the front. 
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Schneider also found the speech sig- 
nificant. 

“Freddie,”’ he said in his urbane and re- 
flective manner, “I vas tinkin’ about I 
puild me a leedle boat, und ve take a try 
mit der trade vinds for der islands. But 
dot speech dere mit dot peautiful girl und 
all prove me vun ting—you is yet no nasty 
stinger. Dere iss still someding to be done 
und also dere iss no vun to teach der school 
but me. I dink I let you stay yet a leedle 
vile.” To which cryptic comment he would 
add nothing by way of explanation. 

The Moros came at the close of the 
rainy season, but all that ever went back 
were three slightly wounded men in a 
single canoe, and they were released pris- 
oners. Corliss reviewed the troops for 
them—a thousand fighting men—and then 
put the Moros in their boat with food and 
water. 

“You tell Datto Ali to come and see for 
himself—only next time there isn’t going 
to be any return ticket.” 

The Lotanese loss had been insignificant. 
When it was all over Corliss’ servant 
ushered in a caller. It was Carlotta Arojas. 
On her right stood her scornful mother and 
on her left a sturdy young Lotanese buck 
whom Corliss had called the leader of the 
opposition. They would take no chairs. 
The girl was dressed in Filipino ceremonial 
—a sort of stiff coif of grass cloth that 
stood about her comely neck like an 
Elizabethan ruff, a pina camisa, and a 
trade print skirt that consisted of an end- 
less sack, the reef drawn tight around her 
waist and the end thrust under its own 
twist. 

“T have come,” she said haughtily, “to 
thank you for saving my people. This 
is the first year we have not paid tribute.” 

It was a sort of defiance. Corliss’ first 
thought was anger. His second was some- 
thing else. After all, he could not have 
admired tame submission. She was the 
daughter of a line of chieftains and she 
looked it. 

“I—I wish we could be friends,” he said 
impulsively. 

“You come to Lotan and steal my people 
and my home, and you wish to be friends 
with me? Your day in Lotan is nearly 
done. Over half the men who fought 
yesterday will follow me when the time 
comes, and then all will follow me and I 
shall send you—back to the sea where you 
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came from.’ With her words came anger. 
It did not repel Corliss. Her arms were 
stiff at her sides, her small head was thrown 
back and her eyes seemed to take on a sort 
of lambent quality that fascinated him. 
He moved a step closer. 

“How long will you stay here?” But 
she answered for herself, “Until you are 
tired. Your people! They are your toy. 
You are not a man—you are a young boy. 
Where a man’s life is, his woman is there 
also. The people say this and they know. 
You were offered a Lotanese woman—am 
I a hag that I should be told to go home 
and dress. I was dressed—I was dressed 
as a Lotanese bride. My own women 
laughed at me.” 

Corliss had not a word to say in reply. 
When she was gone he stood exactly as he 
had been, his hand still resting on the 
little table, his lower lip caught gently 
between his teeth, the look in his eyes very 
distant. He was not thinking. He was 
experiencing alternate surges of hot and 
cold nervous prickling that thrilled up and 
down his spine and left his throat dry. 
He walked to the door. He could see the 
three figures retreating up the narrow 
street, the bent figure of the old woman, 
the free stride of the young man, and the 
high-held head of the girl. He watched 
her until she had passed out of sight. Then 
he passed into the street. 

Some naked brown children were flying 
kites. He sat on a stone and watched 
them. Finally he called one of the round- 
stomached little mites over to him. The 
child came, obediently enough, but its 
brown eyes were filled with awe and terror. 
The look thrust into him like a knife. He 
got up and walked on. He stopped at a 
stilted grass hut. It was the evening hour. 
An old woman was pottering over the 
earthen pots on the cooking platform. A 
slatternly girl thrust her fist into her 
mouth and stared at him fearfully. He 
went in and joined the family at supper. 
He had often done this—himself sitting 
on a chair while the intimate circle squatted 
about the pots. He did not do so this 
evening. He took his place in the circle. 
Instantly the chatter of laughing conver- 
sation hushed. He made a quick meal 
and went to his own quarters. Schneider 
was at his table pottering over his evolu- 
tion of the Lotanese alphabet. 

“‘Schneider,”’ he said, “have I done what 
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I’ve done here because I loved these people 
—or have I| just been playing a game?” 

Schneider scarcely looked up from his 
book, 

“Freddie. Could you Jove a nikker?” 

Corliss fairly leaped at the old man. He 
caught the bony shoulders in his grip and 
shook them mercilessly. 

“Tt’s a damned lie—you old brute—it’s 
a lie!” 

Someone was at the door. It was a 
breathless native, eyes wide, face fixed in a 
mask of terror— 

“The sickness, Concatenated — the 
black sickness—oh come.” 

Corliss had seen Asiatic cholera, and he 
knew how the doctors fought it. Medicine 
would not avail. He called the people to- 
gether and plead with them. He tried to 
tell them how the disease was carried and 
what must be done. They looked up at 
him dumbly, stared at each other in glum 
hopelessness, and went their separate ways. 
The building of houses and the training of 
an army, this man knew, but the plague 
was another matter. They understood 
about that. It was a curse sent from some 
other god than the white man’s god— 
and it was sent to avenge some deadly sin. 
The cure lay in chants and incantations, 
in learning the cause of the god’s anger 
and expiating it. The power of the munici- 
pal charter of Modesto, California, vanished 
at a breath. The splendor of the Caliphate 
of Bagdad could no longer dazzle. From 
nearly forgotten race-memories old Malay 
fetishes were dug out. They painted their 
bodies with hideous daubs of yellow, green 
and black. The nights were red with their 
propitiating fires and hideous with the 
shrieks and wails and groans of their dances 
and primeval orgies. The dead were 
borne through the streets sitting upright 
in grass hammocks, and the women beat 
their breasts and wailed in front of the 
houses. At first they regarded Corliss’ 
earnest protests with a sort of shamefaced 
avoidance. As their terror became dazed 
and frantic they defied him, and at last 
black looks and even threatening gestures 
warned him of a dangerous and open hos- 
tility. 

At this juncture he went to Carlotta 
Arojas. She at least was not terror-stricken 
and she heard him thoughtfully. 

“They no longer believe in you,” she 
said. “Perhaps what you say is true. But 
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they think that your coming has brought 
the sickness. I cannot help you in this 
way. The other white man has been here. 
We have provided a boat. I have decided 
to help you to escape. They are going to 
kill you tonight.” 

“T don’t want to escape. Ii’s a lie that 
they aren’t my people. It’s a lie that I do 
not love them—I—”’ he paused in his ex- 
citement and stood directly in front of her, 
looking square into her eyes. “Do you 
believe in me?”’ he asked. 

She did not answer him. She could not 
meet his eyes. Her glance lowered and the 
red mounted in her cheek. The rush of a 
great emotion almost dumbed him. He 
started to hold out his hands to her but 
gripped them firmly at his sides. 

“Then we can save them,”’ he said. 

His plan was to stake everything on a 
desperate chance. With a people whose 
every act in propitiation was a help to the 
disease there was no merit in attempting 
a personal fight. They must be taught to 
save themselves. Then perhaps work 
might be of value. The people would no 
longer listen to him, and he spoke through 
Carlotta. His plan was to isolate ten men. 
There was a desperate chance that some of 
them were already infected but he decided 
to take it. It was a wager of his life against 
the sickness. If after a week there had been 
no taking of the ten, living as he prescribed 
—then the people were to follow him. 

He scarcely slept in that week. The 
walls and floor of the house were drenched 
in boiling water. The water that they 
drank was boiled. Their food was cooked 
and served under pina cloth to keep it 
from flies, and he guarded every move 
they made. All day, gaunt, daubed faces 
pressed and circled about the low door, and 
at night silent black figures skulked about 
the windows. In the village the terror was 
raging with redoubled fury. The death 
wails never ceased. The girl came to him 
every day with a report of what was to- 
ward in the village, and when at the end 
of five days and the proof of no pre-in- 
fection was complete, he was so full of 
enthusiasm that he seized her hands and 
attempted to waltz her about the packed 
yard, but she eluded him. 

“It is not done yet,’ she warned; “the 
old faith is hard to shake.” 

While the saved ten were converts the 
people regarded Corliss with suspicion. He 
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marshalled his small force and set to work 
to disinfect Lotan. There followed three 
terrible weeks, but at the end of the first 
one the death rate had fallen from ten and 
twelve daily, to three and four. Blows, 
pleading and entreaty forced the people 
from assembling in the street. Most of the 
actual manual work of cleaning, burning, 
boiling and washing was done with Corliss’ 
own hands or under his immediate eye. 
He was worn to the wraith of his former 
self. He sat by death beds. He went into 
stricken houses from which the frightened 
well had fled and only the sick lay writhing 
on the floor, and there he dispensed such 
comfort as he could give, always at the 
imminent and great peril of his life. But 
ever at his side, counselling where he failed, 
pleading or threatening when he had given 
up hope, was the young brown woman who 
had scorned him. 

When the death rate dropped to one, 
and the whole people of Lotan were intelli- 
gently fighting the disease, with Brannagan 
at the head of a re-inspired Force, driving 
recalcitrants as never Corliss had driven 
them, the utterly exhausted boy stumbled 
to his quarters, threw himself on his bed 
and slept for thirty-six hours. It was late 
afternoon when he awoke. He bathed 
and arrayed himself cleanly. As _ he 
stepped down from the porch he took from 
a hanging orchid a flower and pinned it to 
the breast of the nondescript garment 
that served as a shirt. In the street some 
little children were flying kites. He sat 
on a stone and called one small grinning 
urchin who came, trailing the taut string 
behind him, grinning and confident, to Cor- 
liss’ knee. The child’s mother came out 
to find him and, seeing Corliss, smiled 
proudly and dodged back into the shelter 
of the split bamboo hedge. 

“Do you know what my name is?” asked 
Corliss, for lack of anything else to say. 

“Not like mine,” puzzled the urchin, 
“—Tonio, but my mother—everybody calls 
you M’lingguing.”’ It was the word of a 
people whose conception of government was 
still in the age of the patriarchs. It meant 
something between ‘father’ and ‘king.’ 
Corliss had never heard anything but ‘Im- 
perial and Concatenated.’ The feeling 
that desires kicking shivered up his spine. 
He looked over the child’s head at the little 
village—the comfortable brown huts, with 
the thin, blue, sweet-smelling wood-smoke 
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At the stern of the boat he saw the tired stubborn face of Schneider regarding him with deep sympathy. 
“Sir, der debt iss paid, und now I go” 


of the evening cooking fires wavering 
lazily up to roll against a strata of heavier 
air and spread in a soft hazy mantle above 
Lotan. Suddenly a fiercely gentle emotion 
of possession engulfed him. He pressed 
the baby tight against his breast and tears 
flooded his eyes. He got up, patting the 
fat little naked shoulder reassuringly, and 
strode on. The thing that he had in boyish 
facetiousness and cheap humor played 
with, had become everything in life to 
him. Every doubt as to his future course 
had left him, and with resolution his heart 
became very light and his feet seemed to 
tread air. At the Arojas house the scornful 
old woman met him, smiled in sympathy 


with the look in his eyes, and waved him 
toward the beach. 

The sun was drowsily dropping into a 
velvety sea of a color for which temperate 


zones have neither name nor belief—a 
violet sea seen through a sapphire. The 
horseshoe curve of the beach was pearl 
gray, but a little fringe of breakers ringed 
it with a strip like snow, and at each horn 
of the headlands the purpling rocks and the 
sentinel-palms above them stood as clear 
against the sky as papier-mache wings cut 
for a stage setting. The barest breath of 
breeze fanned his cheek with a warm, spicy 
sweetness like the breath of a deer. 

He found the girl seated in a little cove 
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of rocks at the edge of the water, and she 
rose as though she had been waiting for 
him. Her hair was loose about her bare 
shoulders as it had been when he had first 
seen her, and orchids were twisted in its 
heavy strands. There was a lais of orchids 
and flowers about her neck. She seemed 
to be no more than she was, an almost 
barbarous Malay girl, but he knew that she 
was very intelligent, brave, true and faith- 
ful to the end. He did not think of these 
things; he had given over thought for the 
ecstacy of her beauty, a beauty that seemed 
to him almost holy as she stood with her 
great eyes given entirely to him—and wait- 
ing. He went to her. 


When Corliss returned to his quarters 
that evening Schneider was sitting smoking. 
He did not rise as the boy passed. He did 
not even speak. He heard the sound of 
movement in the little paper-walled bed- 
room, and presently the flickering cocoa-oil 
lamp was extinguished. An hour passed, 
and Schneider rose and stood thoughtfully 
patting his fat sides for a moment. Then 
his weight creaked cautiously on the steps. 

When Corliss awoke there was a light 
in the room. He tried to raise his right 
hand to rub his eyes. It was tied to his 
side. Schneider was bending over him, 
winding a rope. Corliss struggled up and 
loosed his left arm. With a very great 
effort he was able to push the old man’s 
weight away. 

“T can’t fight mit you, Freddie—I am an 
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olt man—but nod so olt dot I don’t know 
dot talking iss no goot—’’ Corliss heard 
this much and then he heard no more. 
Something struck him heavily in the 
temple. His head went back with a sick- 
ening jar and when he again awoke he was 
lying flat in the bottom of an out-riggered 
dugout so securely bound that he could 
move only his head. He raised his eyes 
over the bulwarks. The island of Lotan 
was only a soft amorphous mass dropping 
into the haze of moonlight in their wake. 
There was a spark of light on the bay 
headland, but the moon lay over dead 
silence save for the creak of a sail-rope. 
At the stern of the boat he saw the tired, 
stubborn face of Schneider regarding him 
with deep sympathy. At first Corliss 
swore, then he plead, and finally he said, 
almost tearfully, 

“—and they are my people—”’ 

Then the old man spoke. 

“No, Freddie, dey iss not your beople. 
Your beoble iss Cheneral Fred Corliss 
Senior, und der United States off Ameriga. 
Und you iss not King off Lotan. You iss 
yust secondt lieutenant off F troop, like 
your fadder before you und his fadder 
before him. It iss hart to pear, und my 
heardt iss very sad for my leedle poy. But 
someday you vill know to thank Schneider 
who iss too oldt to have his head turned py 
such a monkey shines. Und he vill not 
be mit you much longer, for when ve get 
back I go to your fadder und at last I say, 

“Sir, der debt iss baid, und now I go.” 














LOVE IS LIKE A ROSE-TREE 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Love is like a rose-tree, thorns and all; 
Wintry weather, and the petals fall; 
If the roots, though, live beneath the snow, 


Other roses just as fair will blow! 












































The Central Recruiting Depot at Vancouver. The thinly settled western edge of Canada, including 
the Yukon, has furnished more than 20,000 volunteers 
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OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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“The men who come from the setting sun, 
The B. C. Rifleers.”’ 
—Marching song of the British Columbian contingent in France. 


ESIDE a road running from Victoria 

along the west coast of Vancouver 

island I noticed an Indian woman 
knitting heavy gray woolen socks. As I 
could not remember ever having seen an 
Indian woman knitting socks, I asked her 
for whom she was making them. 

“Boss,” she grunted, jerking her head 
expressively toward the east. ‘Big fight— 
much cold.” 

She clicked her needles to indicate that 
the interview was terminated and we 


bowled on down the road through a lovely 
farming country almost completely emp- 
tied of farmers of fighting age. The crops 





showed no signs of suffering, as they show 
no signs of suffering in France, but the old 
men were working harder in the fields, and 
the women—well, no, the women were not 
working in the fields but they were in the 
stables and the hen-yards. When we asked 
where the men were they wiped their 
hands on their aprons and took from their 


-cupboards letters initialed by regimental 


censors. They were written at Salisbury 
Plains and Shorncliffe in England, Festu- 
bert, St. Julien and ‘“‘Plug Street” in France. 
In the stiff inarticulateness of the Anglo- 
Saxon they told of “a bit of a scrap”— 
with fifty casualties; “a stupid week in the 
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trenches’’—with the shrapnel breaking con- 
stantly overhead. 

Some of the men who wrote those letters 
were in the “First B. C. R.”’ that took the 
German trenches at Givenchy and others 
were in the charge at La Bassee. It’s a 
long way from British Columbia to Flan- 
ders, but the stories of those fights will 
some day be told to hundreds of round-eyed 
Canadian children by their grandsires in 
this country over which we were passing, 
hardly out of earshot of the pounding 
Pacific. Most of those letter-writers, how- 
ever, will not come back to be grandsires. 
One who will not come back sticks in my 
memory. He said in his last letter, a day or 
two before he died of a wound he must 
have known to be mortal, ‘I had a little 
accident, but I am resting nicely in the 
hospital.” 

Think of the spirit of that soldier dying 
in the chill, disheartening low countries, 
minimizing his wound to those at home, 
hoping against hope he would see them 
again. 

I was eager to see how British Columbia 
took the war. I had seen a good deal of the 
Canadians in England, and I had even 
happened upon them at the front in France. 
I knew them for the best soldiers England 
was sending to hold her share of the line. 
They were even as good as the original 
British Expeditionary Force and that was 
made up of prime soldiers. 

But I was most interested, I think, because 
we here on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States are farther away from the war than 
any part of the earth. There has been 
fighting in China and South Africa. Off 
the coast of South America was the biggest 
sea fight so far in the war. So, with eight 
thousand miles between us and the trenches 
in “the western theater of war’ we are 
geographically the most remote. Possibly 
that is why we seem to take so little inter- 
est. It struck me when I came back to the 
coast this time that we were a good deal 
like a comfortable shop-keeper I met in 
Bordeaux. When I suggested to him that 
he had an air of security, he said cheer- 
fully, ‘““O, yes, the war is a long ways from 
here.”’ The war is far from us here, too, 
but not so far as we think. It has reached 
out its long arm and wrought havoc right 
next door. You meet with the war the 


moment you cross the Canadian frontier. 
British Columbia is, 


I believe, more 
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interested in this war than England. If the 
spirit of its citizens mean anything, it is. 
They are given over to the war. They 
think of nothing else. And this is the more 
remarkable in the light of the fact that 
Canada, particularly Western Canada, had 
shown an inclination in recent years to 
break away from its colonial leading- 
strings. They used to speak only of “the Do- 
minion.’’ Now you hear only of “the Em- 
pire.” Before the war you could hardly 
have found the Union Jack in all British 
Columbia. Now it is fluttering at windows 
and from every flag-poie. 

London is spoken of these days in Van- 
couver and Victoria as familiarly as if it 
were the capital of the province. And to 
hear Calais and Boulogne mentioned you 
might think they were just across the Chan- 
nel. In San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 
I felt I was a long way from those military 
towns, but I needed only to cross Puget 
Sound to be set down beside them again. 
I heard as much war talk there as I heard 
in London even in the exciting days of the 
retreat to the Marne. 

This js not surprising when you consider 
that Western Canada has enlisted fifty 
thousand men. Of these over twenty-one 
thousand were from British Columbia. 
Consider the drain on a new country where 
every man counts. It is another matter 
in England where a man who loses his job 
may spend the rest of his life trying to get 
another. But Western Canada is still in 
the pioneer stage. It had no men to spare, 
and yet it furnished fifty thousand men. 
The city of Vancouver alone contributed 
ten thousand. Out of every four able- 
bodied men in Vancouver one has gone to 
war. England itself with the angry can- 
non pounding at the lines of the Allies only 
three hours away and the Zeppelins bring- 
ing the war right into London, can show no 
such record as this. 

From the Cowichan valley, an agricul- 
tural community north of Vancouver, 
four hundred men have gone. The Co- 
wichan Cricket Club enlisted in a body. 
In the Sooke valley, twenty-three miles 
from Victoria, four-fifths of the men be- 
tween eighteen and forty-five have left. 
You can go through that country all day 
and hardly see a man, but at the windows 
of the houses will appear the anxious faces 
of women, fearful that you are bringing bad 
news. 
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British Colum- 
bia has certainly 
“done its bit.” 
The stories of fath- 
ers and sons en- 
listing together are 
innumerable. The 
four stalwart sons 
of the Reverend 
Dr. Campbell, 
chaplain of the 
Fiftieth Gordon 
Highlanders, went 
to the front to- 
gether. Two have 
been decorated for 
gallantry on the 
field of battle. The 
family of Sir 
Charles Tupper, 
the “Father of the 
Federation,” is in 
danger of being 
wiped out in the 
war. This family, 
one of the most 
distinguished in 




















Canada, which has 
included “‘the Dar- 
win of Canada,” 





























Colonel Hart-McHarg, gallant leader of the First B. C. 


R., in times of peace a Vancouver lawyer and champion 
rifle shot. His loss is mourned more widely, perhaps, 
than that of any other man in the British Columbian 


contingent 


A group of the officers of the 88th Regiment, Victoria Fusiliers, taken in August, 1914, 
having been killed in action and the other dying a prisoner in Germany. 
shoulder when this photograph was taken. 


As it 
Reading from left to right, they are 
is seated, the first at the 


and the man who was chiefly responsible 
for the formation of the Dominion out of 
the scattered Canadian provinces, has sent 
all its men to the front. When I was in 
Vancouver Lady Tupper was comforting a 
daughter whose husband had just been 
killed in France and waiting anxiously for 
news of her eldest son, reported seriously 
wounded. 

The streets of Victoria and Vancouver 
are thinned. Half the men left are in 
khaki, wearing the blue shoulder straps 
which have become so familiar to the 
streets of London and the fields of France. 

Every one in British Columbia can tell 
you the names of the regiments recruited 
there, but I shall give some of them for 
identification when their names appear in 
the news despatches. The “Seventh Ca- 
nadian Battalion” goes by the name of the 
“First British Columbia.” That was the 
regiment at Givenchy. The Sixth regi- 
ment, the Duke of Connaught’s Own 
Rifles, is from Vancouver. The Eleventh 
regiment, the Irish Fusiliers, is also from 
Vancouver, as well as the Seventy-second 
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is that about it 
which clutches at 
the throat. 

These are men 
who lived entirely 
on their own re- 
sources. They 
could not bear to 
be herded in cities, 
and that is why 
they went to the 
mountains. And 
now they are 
crowded in the 
trenches, the al- 
most certain vic- 
tims of the indiffer- 
ent shells. 

The “First Brit- 
ish Columbia” had 
lost two months 
ago over a thou- 
sand men. Nine 
officers were dead, 
twenty-eight 
wounded or mis- 
sing. Of the non- 




















when war was declared. Of these twenty-four men five are known to be dead, four 
happened, the four who lost their lives on the field stood practically shoulder to 
Their companion in sacrifice 


the third, fourth, sixth and seventh in the back row. 
left of the middle row 


Seaforth Highlanders. The Fiftieth Gordon 
Highlanders was recruited at Victoria, and 
the Eighty-eighth regiment is known as 
the Victoria Fusiliers. The One Hundred 
and Second regiment is called the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers and is composed of 
men who enlisted at Kamloops. Some 
came many days’ journeys over the trails 
to enlist. The One Hundred and Fourth 
regiment is from New Westminster and it is 
called the Westminster Fusiliers. There 
are others from all parts of Western Cana- 
da, and more forming. These I have 
named because they have seen action. 
There is something ironic in the lives 
and deaths of these men. Most of them 
were hardy westerners who struck out in 
the mountains for themselves. They told 
me in British Columbia that you could 
go far up the Bella Coolla and the Skeena 
rivers, into the most remote districts in the 
province, and find empty cabins with a 
scrawl across the door “Owner gone to 
war.” To see that on a shop in Paris is 


interesting. To see it on the shy cabin of a 
prospector or trapper is pathetic. 


There 





commissioned offi- 
cers and enlisted 
men 118 were dead 
































Brigadier-General A. W. Currie, of Victoria, who was 
decorated by King George for distinguished service in 
the battle of Langemarck. In command of the First 
Canadian Overseas Division, he will be the youngest 
Major-General in the British army 




























































in the mud under the 


English women cheering up their Canadian cousins encamped on Salisbury Plains, near London. 
heavy English winter skies was terribly disheartening. But by February they 








That winter 


had begun to move toward the front and after Neuve Chapelle those who survived that 
territic baptism were already seasoned soldiers, commended by English officers 


and 890 wounded or missing. That is 
what it cost them to take the German 
trenches at Givenchy. The Sixteenth 
battalion, also from British Columbia, lost 
eight officers killed and twenty-one wounded, 
167 men dead and 563 wounded. Remem- 
ber, also, that these regiments had seen 
but a bare four months’ campaigning. The 
Princess Patricias, also enlisted in part in 
British Columbia, lost ten officers dead and 
24 wounded or missing; 2 231 men dead and 
617 wounded or missing. They paid that 
price stopping the hole at Ypres. 

Here is a part of the story of the First 
British Columbias, partly as told to me 
when I came upon them at the cheerless 
little town of Estaires in Flanders, but 
most of it the history of the time since. 
The First B. C. was sent to France in Feb- 
ruary, among the first, and was taken im- 
mediately to the front. Picture low-lying 
fields with scarcely a roll to them, forbid- 
ding little towns astonishingly full of chil- 
dren, the families of the coal-miners of 
this region. The ground itself was soaked 
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and half-frozen, water standing in the hol- 
lows and seeping into the trenches. As the 
battalion advanced toward the enemy it 
began to disappear in the earth, as if it 
were walking into the sea. It was entering 
the boyaux, the long communicating 
trenches. Soon it was entirely underground, 
invisible from the surrounding country, 
but not safe from the whizzing shells. Its 
first headquarters was in the underground 
vault of a convent which had been blown 
to pieces. 

The battalion arrived just in time to take 
part in the battle of Neuve Chapelle and 
had for almost its first experience a terrific 
artillery fire, its trenches crumpled, dis- 
jointed and blown to pieces all about it. 
But it stuck. It was left there for weeks 
afterwards, too, and when relieved and 
taken back to Estaires for a rest it contained 
already seasoned soldiers. Next it was 
moved to Steenvoorde, close to Ypres, 
then closer yet just in time to be in the first 
famous gas-attack of the Germans north of 
Ypres. It too was “gassed”? when the 








chlorine fumes spread over the country 
turning everything green. 

The battalion now entered into the con- 
tinuous fight stretching from Keerselaere 
to Grafenstafle to St. Julien, and almost 
at the beginning it lost its leader, Colonel 
Hart-McHarg, in times of peace a Van- 
couver lawyer and a champion rifle shot, 
the gallant leader of the First B. C. R. 
He held his men as steady as veterans 
under the first charges of the Germans, but 
one night he went forward to make a per- 
sonal reconnaissance of the ground he ex- 
pected to pass over in the morning, and 
was shot before he could get back. He was 
carried into a shell-hole and there he lay 
for hours. His loss was mourned more 
widely, perhaps, than that of any other 
man in the British Columbia contingent. 

Another well-known citizen of Van- 
couver was killed a few days later. Lieu- 
tenant R. F. E. Buscombe was engaged in 
one of the most dangerous tasks this war 
affords, rescuing the wounded from between 
the lines. It comes as a shock to hear that 
the white flag and the red cross are not 
respected between the lines but they have 
rarely been considered in this war. As far 
back as the Battle of the Aisne, the first 
of the trench warfare, men lay in the dis- 
puted ground between the trenches until 
their wounds gangrened and they died, 
not of serious wounds but often of scratches. 

Lieutenant Buscombe was killed at 
Givenchy where the German trenches were 
only forty yards away. Canadian soldiers 
who had dropped in a charge lay out be- 
tween the lines, but it was almost suicide 
to get them. I did not see those lines, but 
I have seen others. I have seen places 
within ten miles of Givenchy where the 
machine guns swept the parapets so con- 
stantly there was no chance to rescue the 
wounded. If they could not crawl back, 
they died where they lay. And even if they 
attempted to crawl the spraying machine 
guns almost always dropped them on the 
way. The situation was in some respects 
worse at Givenchy as the Germans were 
not fully organized in their trenches and 
they were covering their preparations 
under a steady cannon-fire. It was difficult 
enough to remain alive in the trenches. 
Deliberately to come up out of them and 
advance into the open even under the cover 
of night was heroic. But Lieutenants Bus- 
combe, Brookes and Owen with a party of 
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men crept out in the dark feeling for their 
wounded comrades. Every minute or two 
a German shell would flash like summer 
lightning and they only saved themselves 
from discovery by throwing. themselves 
on their faces. But this was not always 
easy to do when they were carrying the 
wounded men, and the German “snipers,” 
the sharp-shooters hidden in advanced 
positions, picked off Lieutenant Buscombe. 
The others succeeded in bringing in more 
than fifty wounded men. 

At Festubert the First B. C. R. went 
through an experience that tries the oldest 
veteran. They were placed first in the 
reserve trenches, really only a few score 
yards in the rear of the front-line trenches, 
and there they sat all day long while the 
German artillerymen pounded away stead- 
ily, dropping the shells with deadly ac- 
curacy right into the trenches. They 
stuck, of course, but they did more than 
that. After they had been nearly stunned 
with the cannonading, their ranks broken 
without even a chance to give as good as 
they took, they were ordered into the open 
to attack the redoubt known as K 5. That 
was one of those short bloody attacks in the 
face of the machine guns. The men came 
out of the trenches running in lines of ten 
or more bent almost double to let the spray 
of bullets pass over their backs. It was a 
case of rush directly into the face of death 
as the safest thing to do. The quicker the 
charge, the more men could get there. They 
took the redoubt, but most of them fell 
wounded on the way. Some idea of the 
sanguinariness of this attack can be gathered 
from the fact that the First Battalion 
arrived at the redoubt with only two 
officers left. 

The history of the Battalion is filled with 
stirring lesser incidents. Major R. C. 
Cooper was the hero of one of these. At the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle before he re- 
ceived his majority, half of his company was 
cut off and surrounded on three sides. 
He ordered his men to ‘‘dig themselves in” 
as best they could and there they held 
their own as best they could until a tricky 
fog which was passing in swirls over the 
valley of the Lys swept down and gave 
them a chance to make a dash for it, fight- 
ing off the encircling Germans at every 
jump. 

In the same battle the German shelling 
was so thick that the horses attached to the 
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JOIN NOW 


Posters, published by the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee, were sent broadcast over Canada 














limbers were all killed and the gunners 
were running out of ammunition. It was 
the worst possible moment for the shells 
to become scarce as the Germans were 
advancing steadily. Captain A. S. Gardi- 
ner in the emergency called for volunteers 
and formed a human endless chain from the 
limbers to the battery. Links dropped from 
the chain constantly, but the rest ran the 
faster until the advance was checked. 

The losses of the Canadians at Neuve 
Chapelle rivaled the losses of the British 
during the whole Crimean campaign, which 
has been remembered ever since as the 
bloodiest expedition of the century. 

The story of the Princess Patricia’s regi- 
ment is better known, for it was in the gas 
attack north of Ypres and was cut off on 
both sides by the German advance behind 
the fumes. The English troops on both 
sides of them were compelled to fall back, 
but the Princess Pats stayed in their 
trenches all day of the historic May seventh, 
steadying the line until reinforcements 
could be brought up. 

The stand of the Princess Pats called the 
attention of the entire British Empire to the 
gallantry of the Canadian troops. They 
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were praised by Sir John French. They 
were mentioned in reports and officially 
congratulated. Decorations were also dis- 
tributed and the Canadians were recog- 
nized to be among the best troops in the 
British army. 

Now the most interesting part about the 
way the Canadians were finally acclaimed 
was the delay in recognizing their ability. 
I feel I can talk about it now without hurt- 
ing anyone’s feelings. I have talked it over 
with the higher officers in charge of the re- 
cruiting in British Columbia, and they 
showed so keen an understanding of the 
situation that it surprised me. Perhaps 
they laughed it aside because they felt they 
could afford to now. 

The truth is the Canadian troops were 
not appreciated when they first reached 
England. They were not cast in the ac- 
cepted British mold and they were regarded 
as something foreign—almost Americans. 
If I speak of this with a touch of bitterness 
still clinging to my memory, it is a bitter- 
ness I received from the Canadians them- 
selves. When I went to British Columbia 
this was still fixed in my thoughts and I 
wondered whether any of the bitterness had 
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These appeals were hardly needed in British 
Columbia. If anything, the province is more 
interested in the war than England 






































































The Women’s Volunteer Corps, of Vancouver. The people of British Columbia are given to the war; they 
think of nothing else. They used to speak only of “The Dominion”; now you hear only of 





‘The Empire’”’ Before the war you could hardly have jound the Union Jack in all 
British Columbia: now it is fluttering at windows and from every flagpole 


crept into the letters home. As I expected, 
little of it had. The British Columbia 
soldiers swallowed the affronts they re- 
ceived in England and let the people at 
home think they were accepted with open 
arms. 

The astonishing part of it is that they 
were not at once taken into the bosom of 
the stricken English family and treated as 
succoring cousins. That was plainly what 
they had expected. Instead, the mass of 
the English public saw them come almost 
with indifference and military men re- 
garded them as undisciplined. The British 
public can be excused on the grounds of its 
insularity. It showed only the usual lack 
of enthusiasm over its loyal colonies for 
which Kipling has frequently upbraided it. 
But that immobility of the English public 
attitude was very exasperating to the Cana- 
dians and they were free about saying so. 

The attitude of military men they under- 
stood better, but resented it none the less. 
I have seen Canadian officers stared down 
by English officers because they spoke with 


men in the ranks on terms of equality. I 
was eating dinner with an English officer in 
a London hotel one night when a Canadian 
lieutenant and corporal came in and sat 
down at the next table. They were ob- 
viously friends, their difference in rank the 
accident of training or preferment. They 
were none the less chums and went about 
together. But the English officer was too 
indignant to finish his dinner. 

Among the Canadian forces nothing was 
thought of it. Recruiting in a democratic 
country the difference in rank no longer 
held. Men who had been raised together 
and had the same friends were frequently 
separated by rank. All could not be officers, 
and the Canadian troops recognized the 
situation. But the English did not. They 
could not conceive the possibility of officers 
chumming with the enlisted men. It was 
as distressing to the English Tommies as to 
their officers. To them it was lack of dis- 
cipline, and, without trying to appreciate 
the difference between Canada’s citizen 
army and the English professional soldiers, 
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they set it down as lack of discipline and 
scorned the Canadians for it. 

And it hurt, too. A young Canadian of 
my acquaintance from New Westminster 
said to me one day, “I used to think I was 
an Englishman. I have always considered 
myself a subject of the King and the equal 
of any man in the Empire. But I find over 
here that I am considered as something less.” 

Another man whom I had known in Van- 
couver said to me one day as we worked our 
way among the civilians on the Strand, 
“Tf I had known there were all these men on 
the streets of London, I should never have 
given up my good job in Vancouver to 
come over here to be snubbed.” 

If this information comes now for the 
first time to most people in British Colum- 
bia they can take pride in the fact that the 
soldiers they sent were too loyal to let it be 
known at home how they felt about it. 
Their winter in the mud on Salisbury 
Plains under the heavy English winter 
skies was terribly disheartening. I often 
wondered whether the Canadians would 
break under the strain. To be scorned, to 
be snubbed, to be left in the mud—it was 
hard. But there was always the hope of 
being sent to the front, and by January 
they began to move. In the excitement of 
action they soon forgot everything else; 
still I fancied I detected in them the one 
time I saw them in France a disposition to 
“show them.” That they did, and before 
long. After Neuve Chapelle their comman- 
der, Sir Horace Smith-Dorien, let them 
now he had selected experienced officers 
to watch them. “I soon realized,” he said, 
“that I was going to be proud of you. 
From the beginning you acted with the 
steadiness of veterans.” 

That must have been salve for wounded 
feelings. Sir John French was a little less 
responsive, but ended by giving the highest 
praise, so all that early season of doubt and 
distress passed with the summer’s campaign, 
and there is no longer any doubt in England 
about the quality of the Canadian troops. 
There should never have been any in the 
first place. It was due only to the gradual 
separation between the mother country and 
the colony, but that is all past now and 
there is a better understanding between 
England and Canada now than there ever 
was before. 

This criticism of the English coming from 
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an American might lead to the supposition 
that those who complained of their treat- 
ment were Americans who had crossed the 
line to enlist. It isnot the case. I met only 
one American in the Canadian army. In 
fact the number of Americans who were 
supposed to have enlisted was exaggerated. 
Of the troops who went from Vancouver 
with the original Canadian Expeditionary 
Force 529 were of. English birth, 216 
Scotch, 296 Canadian and 24 Americans. 

In Vancouver I commented on the dif- 
ference between the air of the recruiting 
station and any similar institution in Eng- 
land. The Vancouver office was so much 
freer from red tape, in consequence so much 
more efficient. Its democracy was also 
added to by the presence of the recruiting 
officer, Mr. C. G. Henshaw, in civilian 
clothes. I was surprised to find it doing a 
steady business more than a year after the 
war started. Mr. Henshaw told me he was 
standing outside the recruiting marquee 
one day recently when a party of American 
tourists stopped to watch the constantly 
arriving recruits. After a while one of them 
said, “O, yes, this is the conscription we 
have heard about.” The Canadians could 
afford to laugh, for they will never need 
conscription. 

The numbers of men finally sent away 
from the training camps at Vernon and the 
Willows, I noticed, did not tally with the 
enlistments. The number had evidently 
been reduced considerably. I asked how 
that happened and was told that while the 
standard of physical fitness at the recruiting 
offices is in itself high, those accepted are 
gradually reduced until only the perfect, 
toughened specimens are left. Of the troops 
so far sent to the front thirty-five per cent 
have been weeded out after being accepted. 
The remaining sixty-five per cent are fighting 
fit. The men Canada has been sending to 
the front are hand-picked. 

Meeting these men only after they had 
arrived in England where the loss of friends 
on the battlefield had already become an 
every day occurrence, I did not appreciate 
what their departure meant until I visited 
British Columbia and saw that the flower 
of its youth was gone. Then I tried to vis- 
ualize them as they were at Salisbury Plains 
and later in France, but I could only re- 
member that of those first men who went 
away so bravely, nearly half were dead. 


































THE THIRD WRECK 





By HERMAN WHITAKER 
Author of: The Merry Wives of Tehuantepec 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


P to the moment that hell broke 
loose in three languages inside the 

box-car eating-house, silence and the 
siesta had ruled the jungle clearing. 

From the goods shed, where Sevor Don 
Ernesto Calderon y Toluca, the jefe de 
estacion, had set up his caére in the draft 
between two doorways, issued a mellifluous 
snore. Candelario, the section boss, and 
his half dozen brown helpers, dozed with 
their women and children in the palm- 
thatched jacales across the tracks. A sneak- 
ing dog and a solitary vulture—the latter 
perched on a sow that was taking her siesta 
between the wriggling streaks of rust which 
went down on Don Ernesto’s report as the 
Vera Cruz al Tropico Railway—were the 
only living things in sight. While the dog 
pursued the eternal quest for bones, the 
vulture changed feet and waited for the de- 
cease of the sow, the patience of the uni- 
verse in its leaden eyes. When a cockatoo, 
its brilliant plumage all ruffled from horror 
and indignation, came squawking out of the 
box-car ahead of a swearing, fighting tangle 
of men, the bird rose and flapped away on 
heavy wing—and just in time, for the next 
moment the mass rolled over the edge of the 
platform and landed, kerplunk! on the sow. 

Thus rudely aroused from its innocent 
slumbers, the sow appealed to the high 
heavens against the outrage. Whereupon 
the dog, with the usual canine joy in a scrap, 
came running. Catching the sow by the 
ear as she emerged from the ruck, he was 
borne “on ‘the high,” with four paws skid- 
ding, across the clearing, nor let go till 
bumped off as the sow rushed in through 
the doorway of the nearest jacal. Then, 
tail awag and tongue thrust out in a broad 
smile, the animal came trotting back in 
search of further fun. 

In the meantime, however, the tangle had 
resolved into its original components of 
three Chinamen and a one-legged white 
man. Sitting in the dust, the latter still 





clung to his other limb, an old-style peg 
which he had evidently unshipped and used 
as a weapon in the fracas. Brandishing it 
vehemently, he now cursed his foemen in a 
curious conglomerate of English, Chinese 
and Spanish. 

‘“You come back!”’ he challenged in con- 
clusion. ‘One American kin lick eight 
Chinks an’ there’s on’y three of yez. Come 
back here, Charlie Fong, an’ I’ll tear the 
liver out of ye an’ feed it to the vulture!” 

Somehow the kind invitation did not 
seem to appeal to the Chinaman. “You 
*Melican?” He replied from. the vantage 
of the platform. ‘You make me t’lied. 
Allee time you catchee fan-tan but money 
no have. Allee time you beg pie an’ cake 
I catchum flo tlain people. If I no give, 
you steal ’um. Allee time you—oh, you dam’ 
peste! You ’Melican? You ’Melican bum! 
You go helle!”’ 

A quick duck saved him his brains and, 
flying on, the wooden peg rebounded from 
the box-car with the noise of a dozen drums. 
Usually—for One-Leg’s ejection was a 
daily occurrence—the limb was returned to 
him with varying force and aim, but today 
the Chinaman followed his helpers indoors, 
leaving the foeman to retrieve his own peg. 
No easy task, his undignified hops and 
wormings up and across the platform were 
rendered more irritating by the laughter 
and grins of the dozen or so brown men and 
women who had been drawn by the noise to 
their doorways. Propping his back against 
the box-car, he cursed them volubly with 
such heart and heat that he failed to per- 
ceive the white man and woman who had 
just ridden into the clearing till they reined 
in their horses at the platform. 

“How’s the train running today?” The 
man, a tall American of middle age, spoke. 

The question cut off One-Leg’s flow. He 
swuag his head around and in the next few 
seconds his puffed, blotched face exhibited 
surprise, recognition, finally settled in 
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gleaming expectation that closely resembled 
and sprang from the same feeling which had 
governed the vulture in waiting on the sow. 
His red, bleared eyes aided his loose mouth 
in producing an ingratiating smile. He 
spoke in a husky wheedle. 

“Good day, Mr. Carleton. An’ how’s 
Miss Kitty? Look fresh an’ sweet, you do, 
as one of them blooming orchids. The 
train? She was five hours late las’ we heard 
of her, but something’s wrong with the 
wires. Nary a tick sence she left La 
Soledad.” 

“Been quarreling with Charlie again, I 
see. I should think—” 

But, scenting a lecture, One-Leg cut in 
with profuse apologies. ‘I know what 
you're going to say, Mr. Carleton, an’ 
you're dead right—no white man hadn't 
orter make an exhibition of himself afore 
natives. But it’s all the fault of the Chink. 
I’m sitting in there, quiet as a mouse, 
watching them a-playing their heathenish 
fan-tan, when Charlie ups an’ calls me a—” 

In turn, the planter cut him off. “Yes, 
yes! ILknow! But if you won't do the right 
thing by yourself, you might at least show a 
little respect for your nationality. It is 
humiliating for us Americans to have a man 
of our race—” 

“Well, don’t 1?” One-Leg positively 
bubbled over with false heat. “Did I sit 
still when that heathen ups an’ calls me an 
American bum? No, sirree! I offs with the 
leg an’ I kin tell you it t’uk the three of ’em 
to put me out.’”’ He dropped from the 
bellicose toa whine. “‘It’s hard for a cripple, 
anyways, to get along in the tropics where 
them as is sound in wind an’ limb has to take 
it easy. But if I’m unfortunit’ I defy any- 
body to prove he caught me begging. No, 
sir, my stomach’s too proud for that. I’ve 
negotiated a little loan in a pinch, now an’ 
then, as between man an’ man, but no 
begging. An’ that reminds me that I’m a 
trifle short right now. If you could oblige 
me with a couple of pesos till—’”’ He paused, 
eyes watering with thirsty expectation, for 
the girl had begun to fumble in her wrist- 
bag. 

The planter checked her, however, as she 
took out a coin. ‘No, no, Kitty! He’d 
tank up on filthy aniset and make an exhi- 
bition of himself before the Mexican pas- 
sengers when the train arrives. I'll tell you 
what I will do.”” He addressed the thirsty 
reprobate. “I have to go back to the plan- 





tation at once and Miss Kitty can’t wait 
here in this hot station. I’m going to take 
her over to the posado—”’ he indicated the 
adobe hotel on the edge of the village, 
“and if you will call her in good time for 
the train, I’ll stake you for a week’s board 
with Charlie, and Kitty will give you a 
couple of pesos when she leaves.” 

“One little drink now? Just a copita?” 

Carleton stood firm. ‘Not a drop till 
after the train goes. All right.” He ac- 
cepted a glum nod. ‘And don’t forget to 
call her in plenty of time.” 

Though she would have given him the 
money, the girl’s pretty face, looking down 
on One-Leg, had nevertheless displayed dis- 
gust. His puffy rcd face, frowsy drink- 
soaked body hunched in a ball against the 
box-car, reminded her of a fat brown 
scorpion she had discovered crawling up 
the mosquito bars above her bed one day. 
Yet womanly pity tempered her natural 
revulsion. She plead his cause as they rode 
away. 

“The poor creature! Can’t we do some- 
thing for him, Dad?” 

Her father shook his head. ‘‘He’s been 
tried out on all the American rubber planta- 
tions around here. Somers, Carruthers, 
Boulton, we all gave him his chance and 
were forced to the same conclusion—he’s 
a hopeless inebriate.”” Glancing back at 
the huddled bloat in the box-car shadow, 
he went on, ‘Would you believe that was 
once a first-class engineer running an Erie 
flier out of Buffalo? Drink put him and it 
into the ditch, one night, and after that he 
followed the usual course down and out 
through the small end of the horn. North 
America, you know, is shaped like a cornu- 
copia, and in the railway service the thieves, 
drunks and incompetents are squeezed 
down by competition, first through the 
little railways of our own Southwest, then 
the northern Mexican lines till they finally 
land down here with the conglomerates of 
rust, pot-metal and scrap iron they call the 
‘Isthmus roads.’ Whenever they fire him, 
a man’s gone the limit, and this fellow 
reached his in the drunk and wreck that 
took off his leg three years ago. Since then 
he’s been a common bum.” 

He could have told more, for between the 
first and second wrecks were sandwiched a 
host of minor mishaps that ran the gamut of 
engine troubles from burned out fire bars to 
a boiler explosion. After his last disgraceful 
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Propping his back against the box-car he cursed them with such heart and heat that he failed 
to perceive the white man and woman who had just ridden into the clearing 
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discharge he had acted as runner for a 
waterfront dive in Vera Cruz, and was said 
to have catered for a still more dubious 
traffic along the wharves. By this time he 
had lost his name and become merely ‘‘One- 
Leg” to those who knew him. But there 
still remained the crowning degradation 
which he had achieved here, in the tropics, 
at Las Cruces station—to be supported by a 
native woman, until even she tired of his 
worthlessness and fired him out of her grass 
house. Surely Carleton could have told all 
this, but they were not fit matters for a 
young girl’s ears—no more fit than the black 
ravings with which the derelict damned 
them and their line for refusing liquor to his 
present need. 

After bestowing Kitty in a cool room in 
the posado, Carleton rode away on the 
homeward trail, and One-Leg continued his 
mutterings; then, what of his violence and 
previous exertions, he ceased and relapsed 
into a comatose state in which the tall cocoa 
palms, vivid green foliage of bananas sur- 
rounding the sere, curved roofs of the 
jacales, green embroidery of the jungle, 
sun blaze and heat, surged and receded till 
blotted out by sleep. Back propped against 
the box-car, head dropped on his chest, he 
joined his snores with those of the sow that 
had returned to her former place. 

Presently the vulture wheeled back on 
heavy wing and resumed its perch on the 
sow. But this time its leaden eye, the look 
of illimitable patience, passed between the 
animal and man as though the bird were 
debating as to which the beneficent 
Providence that feeds alike the vulture and 
ravens would vouchsafe first to its bill. 
While it was considering the problem, 
silence and the siesta again descended upon 
the clearing. 


A dream came to the sot in his sleep, a 
dream of such shining brightness that it 
seems incredible it could have come to him. 
Some people believe in dreams! Others 
don’t! Those of a materialistic and analyti- 
cal turn of mind would try to prove by the 
law of association the connection between 
the dream and a religious chromo upon 
Don Ernesto’s office wall. But the wise 
know that explanations are always super- 
fluous. In view of what followed, let the 
dream speak for itself! 

It seemed to the sot that the years rolled 
back, the ten sordid years, three weeks and 


two days that intervened between the fate- 
ful morning after the Buffalo disaster. In- 
stead, however, of standing ‘‘on the carpet” 
before half a dozen iron-jawed officials, he 
was back in the cab of old “‘Fifty-Six’’; not 
the battered wreck he had left in the ditch 
the preceding night, but ‘‘Fifty-Six” in her 
prime, glossy and shining, groomed to a 
hair for the run, quivering and trembling 
like a racer with pent up power that waited 
for the releasing touch of his hand to send 
her flying along the metals. With the 
curious illogic of dreams, he was neverthe- 
less still conscious of and oppressed by a 
sense of the disaster. He knew that the 
board of inquiry was even then in session, 
and he leaned anxiously out of the cab win- 
dow when Bill Conners, his conductor, who 
had been killed last night, appeared coming 
along the platform—at least, the figure and 
uniform were Bill’s, and when he stopped 
under the cab he had his peculiar way of 
thumbing the order sheets. But when he 
looked up, his face—well, it was the shining 
face of the Christ on Don Ernesto’s wall. 

“They have decided to give you another 
chance,” a quiet voice spoke. ‘“Here’s your 
orders. Follow them with all your might 
this day and all will go well with you for- 
ever after.” 

With that the face seemed to fade out in 
radiance bright as sunlight after long rains, 
a gentle illumination that lifted the black 
night from One-Leg’s heart. Cheerfully he 
grasped his levers, released the brakes, 
threw the throttle and kept advancing it 
notch by notch as, with mighty snortings, 
“Fifty-Six” lunged out into her stride. As 
she gained speed her gaspings were drowned 
in the roar and rattle of wheels, thunder of 
speeding cars. The noise grew louder and 
louder until—he awoke to the sight of a 
real engine and one car, alongside the plat- 
form, and Charlie Fong and his two aides 
fighting for their lives4n a ring of Mexican 
revolutionists. , 

On a small scale and for the hundredth 
time, the scene reproduced the ‘Massacre 
of Torreon” wherein three hundred China- 
men paid with their lives for the grudge 
excited in the Mexican rabble by their 
thrift and industry. Almost as One-Leg 
opened his eyes the helpers went down, 
hacked to bits by the swinging machetes. 
A trickle of blood coursing down his desper- 
ate yellow face, Old Charlie still swung his 
formidable meat cleaver splitting heads like 








soup bones. But he, too, fell as One-Leg 
upreared on his sound foot. 

Like unto a shining light under a bushel, 
there had been hidden under the old fellow’s 
crabbed manner that fullness of charity and 
kindliness of spirit natural to his race. In 
spite of the daily ejections, which were car- 
ried out without malice as a matter of 
course, he had contributed fully three- 
fifths of One-Leg’s board. Yet, instead of 
sorrow, his death provoked in the derelict a 
feeling that touched on gratification. 

“Called me a bum, did yer?” he mut- 
tered vindictively. “Well, you’ll never do 
it again.” 

Before rising, he had unshipped his peg 
leg. Nature seldom takes without return- 
ing, and his remaining limb was powered 
for two. As, turning from the Chinamen, 
the revolutionists rushed him, he gained the 
station house with a series of long backward 
leaps and braced his shoulders against it. 
Further escape was, for him, impossible, 
and as he faced his pursuers brandishing the 
leg, his puffy red face distorted with fear 
and hatred, he looked more like a virulent 
insect than ever. With fearlessness born 
of desperation he cursed them, too, in the 
gutter talk of three languages plus certain 
choice bits out of their own Zapoteco. And 
where all else would have failed, his scurril- 
ousness served him. Brown scum of the 
tropics that they were, merciless as the 
jaguar that roamed their night jungles, 


more treacherous than its snakes, the sight ~ 





Further escape was impossible, and he faced the pursuers, brandishing the wooden leg 





of him swinging the peg while he slanged 
them in their own tongue stirred a crude 
sense of humor. They broke out in yells of 
laughter, then began to tease and torment 
him. 

“Come on! I kin lick the b’iling of ye!” 
he answered their badgering in Spanish. 

- They laughed, too, at that, but so foully 
wicked was the insult that followed, so 
barbed with stinging truth, it quenched the 
feeble glow of humor. A dozen machetes 
were raised to cut him down when their 
leader—who had just quieted poor, fat Don 
Ernesto’s snores forever—broke through 
the circle and stood before him with ex- 
tended arms. 

“No, no, hombres, this is an amigo of 
mine!” 

“Why—why, it’s Juan!” In his relief 
and surprise One-Leg yelled it. “Dios? if it 
ain’t Juan Cabrillo that uster fire for me out 
of Orizaba on the Mexican Railway! I'd 
never have knowed you!” 

Nor would anyone else. In the trim 
figure with his twisted mustachios, charro 
suit of soft leather magnificently laced with 
silver and belted and banded with about 
fifteen pounds of brass cartridge, his own 
mother would never have recognized the 
sooty Mexican fireman who had shoveled 
coal in One-Leg’s cab. In those days he had 
chastened and corrected Juan’s free expres- 
sions of admiration for the few American 
women who traveled on their train, with 
many a swift kick; but next to a peacock 
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your Mexican is the most conceited creature 
on earth. The desire to swagger and show 
off before his old master obliterated from 
Juan’s memory those ancient insults. 

“Si,” . he nodded proudly. “Time 
works great changes, sehor. I am now a 
general.” 

His swollen conceit would have weighed 
down a full-fledged president. Yet it might 
be said for him that if, as yet, his army 
numbered less than a hundred, other leaders 
who afterwards gained the ear, if not the 
respect, of foreign nations had based their 
generalship on smaller followings. In the 
course of time, with a little luck, it would 
increase in numbers and he in power and 
influence till he evolved into one more of 
the “hopes” that prop the policy of ‘‘watch- 
ful waiting.” Like all of them, he had his 
“plans,” the grandiloquent declaration of 
high principles with which the Mexican 
patriot cloaks common robbery and murder. 
After declaring, with unction, that he was 
“out for the Plan of Ayala,” he descended 
from its lofty heights to ordinary levels. 

“No one shall lay a finger in harm on you, 
amigo.” He patted One-Leg’s back. “But 
tell me of the gringo plantations around 
here. War is costly and they, too, must 
contribute of their dollars to the glorious 
cause. Is it true that the American admin- 
istrador at La Junta has with him his pretty 
daughter?” 

Thus far One-Leg’s mind had been com- 
pletely filled with his own personal risks. At 
the killing of the Chinaman, his benefactor, 
he had not turned a hair. On the contrary, 
as beforesaid, he had experienced a feeling 
of grim exultation. Before falling asleep he 
had cursed, backward and forward, through 
the generations the Carleton lineage entire. 
But now—there flashed into his mind a 
vivid picture of Kitty Carleton, asleep in 
her white innocence over there at the 
posado. She had been left in his care, and 
with the thought instinct asserted itself, the 
strong racial instinct that animated his an- 
cestors for aeons of time in battling for the 
women of the tribe. Up through the burned 
slag of his consciousness thrust a survival of 
feeling from cleaner days. Not with his 
consent should she fall a prey to these brown 
beasts. 

At the sight of Juan, conceitedly twisting 
his mustache, he was seized with an in- 
tense desire to repeat the swift kick of 
former days. But a glimpse of the evil 
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brown faces behind him quickly suppressed 
the impulse. It also stimulated his imagina- 
tion. 

“Sure, she is.” He pointed up the trail 
that led in the opposite direction. ‘You 
gotter go that way. It’s on’y about two 
hours up river.”’ 

“Bueno!” Juan slapped him again on the 
back. “They are very sweet, these A meri- 
canas. It is that she shall fall in love with 
me, eh? If not—’’ His shrug and grin told 
how much kitty’s preference would be con- 
sulted. They caused One-Leg to reach sud- 
denly for his peg, but remembering in time, 
he checked himself and scratched the mem- 
ber quite realistically. Not understanding, 
Juan proceeded: ‘Si, we shall call on her, 
but there is no hurry. These devils of 
gringos are best taken in their beds. Let 
them once lay hand to a gun and —pouf! 
you lose a dozen men! First we shall eat 
and drink and see what the saints have pro- 
vided for us here. The jefe de estacion, the 
pig! closed the safe just before I killed him. 
But we shall open it, presently, with a 
charge of powder. And the Chino?” He 
nodded at the dead Chinaman. ‘‘Chinos 
always have money. Do you know the 
place where he kept it?” 

At the word “eat,’’ One-Leg had sus- 
tained a chill, for he saw them making 
straight for the posado where Kitty lay in 
her sleep. But the reference to the China- 
man’s hoard gave him his breath again. 
As a matter of fact, prospecting for Charlie’s 
savings had always been one of his mental 
diversions. In fancy he had found and in- 
vested them in a fiery lake of tequila at least 
twice a day. On the few occasions he had 
been left alone in the box-car he had even 
tried out various surmises by swift dives 
into Charlie’s bunk and other likely places. 
But though these researches had invariably 
proved fruitless, he answered with supreme 
assurance. 

“Sure! it’s somewhere in the car. Mebbe 
buried underneath.”’ 

Some of the Mexicans had begun to 
straggle. A few were heading across the 
tracks. One-Leg emitted a little gasp of 
relief when Juan called them all back and 
set them to work ripping the car to pieces. 
While he stood watching them, his drink- 
soaked wits worked harder and faster than 
they had ever done in the last ten years. 

How was Kitty to be gotten out of the 
posado? 








Over the worst railroad track in the world his hand coaxed the mogul. 
‘By midnight you'll be safe in the American Consulate” 


to her above the roar of the engine. 


As the killing had been done with cold 
steel and no shots fired, no sound had pene- 
trated its yard-thick adobe walls; it dozed 
in the sun amidst the surrounding palms 
and bananas. Only the peones in the near- 
est jacales had been disturbed, and after 
sending their women scuttling to safety in 
the depths of the jungle, they themselves 
were slowly approaching. Possessing noth- 
ing, they were natural revolutionists. It 
was a safe bet that before nightfall the last 
man would have exchanged the laborious 
railway service for the easier trade of ban- 
ditry, but as yet they were timid. It 
appeared to One-Leg that ages passed be- 


“Don’t be skeered,” he yelled 


fore a bolder spirit answered his signal and 


came to the edge of the platform. His 
whisper was covered by the smash and 
crash of ripping boards. 

“Thou wouldst make ten pesos in ten 
minutes?” 

Would he? It was more than he had ever 
made in a year! 

“Then listen! Lead thou the Americana 
Senorita Carleton out by the back way of the 
posado under cover of the palms, then take 
her around through the jungle to the water- 
ing tank. Place her in the bodega under 
the tank, then come thou walking this way 
along the tracks that I may know all is done 
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in order. Tell her that I shall join her there 
and hurry! Si, she will pay thee the ten 
pesos.” 

Stumping across the platform, One-Leg 
managed to keep one eye on the peon while 
he gave the engine professional inspection 
with the other. Just as the fellow disap- 
peared behind the posado, the bandits 
raised a sudden yell and cold chills raced 
each other down One-Leg’s spine. But it 
merely signaled the discovery of the China- 
man’s hoard, several hundred pesos, which 
he had slipped just as a child feeds a money 
box through a chink in the box-car siding 
at the head of his bunk. The discovery 
raised One-Leg high in their favor. They 
came crowding around him, slapped his 
back swearing that he was now one of them, 
their friend for ever. 

“Thy scent for a dollar is keen as that of a 
hound for meat,”’ Juan complimented him. 
“For this I shall make thee my engineer, 
and after we take Vera Cruz thou shalt be 
chief jefe of my railways. We shall blow 
open the safe now, then go over to the 
posado, thou and I, and take a bite together. 
’Twill be like old times when we ate at 
Perdita’s in Orizaba.”’ 

The remark gave One-Leg the opening for 
which he was watching. ‘Old times? you 
bet.” He pointed up at the water glass in 
the engine cab. ‘‘You never could be got 
to watch your water. Unless you're looking 
for a first-class explosion, you’d better let 
me run her up to the tank?” 

“Dios, yes!’ Juan swore after a hasty 
look at the gauge. He turned to his lieu- 
tenant, a cross-eyed ruffian deeply pock- 
marked. ‘Go thou with him, Pedro, to 
lower the water spout.” 

Though he cursed Pedro inwardly, One- 
Leg gave no outward sign. After Juan went 
into the office to begin the attack on the 
safe, he took a long-nosed oil can and poked 
here and there among the wheels, affording 
the peon time to get Kitty to the tank. 

By the time the man appeared walking 
slowly down the tracks, One-Leg had per- 
fected his plan. Climbing up into the cab, 
he moved the throttle a notch and moved 
slowly away from the platform. The peon 
switched them onto the side track. In the 
pride of his new vocation, Pedro leaned 
out of the opposite cab window with all of 
the airs of a veteran engineer. The clank- 
ing drivers drowned the man’s whisper. 

“Si, seior, she is there under the tank.” 
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Half a minute later One-Leg caught the 
pale flash of her face as she peeped through 
a crack between the door and jamb; but 
Pedro, now climbing out on the tender, did 
not see. Getting down on her side, One- 
Leg pretended to oil a driver while issuing 
quick directions that were covered by the 
clanking spout and dash of water. 

“Stay close! I am going to run back to 
the switch now, but be ready. When I 
come back—shoot like chain lightning up 
into the cab!” 

He just caught her whispered “yes.” 

Climbing back into the cab, he leaned a 
huge, two-handed monkey wrench in the 
corner close to his hand. But it was merely 
an alternative—in case his plan failed, and 
he was saved from using it by a complica- 
tion of circumstances that threw a second 
quick chill into his heart. For as he moved 
the throttle and the engine, an old mogul, 
began to move along the switch, there came 
ashrill whistle. A second engine with freight 
train steamed out of the jungle and slowed 
down as it passed him to stop at the station. 

If it had come only a minute later! He 
would have been shut in, trapped in the 
moment of flight! He quailed at the 
thought. Looking after it, he saw the be- 
ginnings of the tragedy that followed—the 
Mexicans swarming like black rats over 
engine and caboose; the lone fight of a 
brakeman against a dozen on top of the 
cars in outline against the blue sky. Pre- 
cariously balanced on loose coal at the 
tender’s edge, Pedro was waving for more 
speed, his evil, pock-marked face distorted 
with his thirst to be in at the death. And 
he got it—as far as the switch. Throwing 
on the brakes suddenly then, One-Leg 
reversed and launched his assistant on a 
wide parabola out over the tracks. 

Unfortunately, he wasn’t killed. Rising, 
bruised and shaken, he saw Kitty Carleton 
fly like a white bird from a hawk out of the 
bodega up into the cab. Then limping, 
swearing, running, he made for the station. 

Looking back just before the mogul shot 
into the jungle, One-Leg saw the sudden 
black puffs that told the freight train was 
backing up. 

“Going to cut off the engine and follow 
me,” he rightly read it. 


Who shall analyze the mysterious al- 
chemy of the spirit that can transmute the 
dross of the flesh into pure gold! As the 
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mogul sped swiftly through palm-roofed 
dells, ran like a deer over open glades, or 
plunged across a fat black marsh between 
hedging lines of jungle, Kitty Carleton’s 
impressions of the face that looked down 
upon her, and the reassuring voice, were as 
being the kindest she had ever known. 

For the moment a splendid purpose had 
lifted the sot out of his slough. The flash 
of thought, intense excitement, had burned 
the bleary rheum out of his eyes. The 
loose mouth had drawn into lines hard as a 
shut trap. The drunkard’s palsy had left 
the hand that coaxed and gentled the mogul 
over the worst railroad track in all the world. 
Whereas, hitherto, fifteen miles had been 
considered unsafe running upon it, he was 
going twenty-five. 

“But I’ve gotter do it,” he told himself. 
“Juan was always a fool when it came to 
running. I'll bet he’s going forty. Allow- 
ing him fool’s luck, I'll just have to keep 
ahead till he lands in the ditch. If I hit it 
first—well, we kin always take to the 
jungle.” 

But to Kitty he gave only words of good 
cheer. ‘Don’t you be skeered, miss,” he 
yelled to her above the roar of the engine. 
“‘We’re due to meet Number Ten, south- 
bound, some time in the next two hours. 
She’ll turn back and take you on to Vera 
Cruz. By midnight you'll be safe in the 
American Consulate.” 

“T’m not afraid for myself,”’ she screamed 
in his ear, “‘but it’s terrible to think of my 
father back there on the plantation!” The 
wide blue eyes corroborated the statement, 
displayed distress rather than fear. 

“Oh, shucks!” He scorned the idea. 
“Him an’ the other white planters has been 
organized for trouble ever sence the revolu- 
tion busted. If he don’t wanter be cut off 
at the outset of a promising career, it’ll pay 
Juan to steer clear of them. He’d better to 
tackle a nest of crazy wild cats. Don’t you 
worrit. All you’ve gotter do is to climb up 
there on the fireman’s seat an’ keep your 
eye peeled for the passenger’s smoke.” 

His real idea was to divert her attention 
from the streak of smoke that had arisen 
behind. And it did. Eager to help him, 
she climbed up, at once, on the opposite 
side and sat, staring straight ahead. As she 
leaned to his ear a soft curl on her forehead 
had brushed his cheek. For years the few 
white women, planters’ wives and daughters, 
had shrunk from him with shudders of re- 
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pulsion, and the contact drowned out the 
liquor blotches in deeper red. 

His eyes, watching her, grew soft and 
gentle. She wasn’t a bit like the brown- 
eyed lass he had lost with his good name in 
the Buffalo wreck. Nevertheless, the pretty 
face, now set in a fair cloud of wind-blown 
hair, brought tender memories surging up 
from the deeps of his drink-soaked con- 
sciousness. They stiffened his resolution. 
His glances astern at the pursuing smoke 
grew harder as it drew nearer. He swelled 
and bristled like an ugly bulldog. 

The tropics are not all jungle. The 
tangled seas of greenerie open here and there 
around wide oases, great plains dotted with 
cattle grazing around palm fenced jacal 
villages, across which the train runs for 
hours. As the mogul raced out upon such 
an one an hour later, One-Leg descried the 
smoke of Number Ten far down the horizon. 

A few minutes later the smoke of the pur- 
suing engine rose behind. At times he 
could see it, insect-like in the distance, run- 
ning like a swift spider along its web. If it 
gained much more there would be no time 
to effect the transfer of the girl and the re- 
treat of Number Ten. 

“Tf they kin run, so kin we,” he muttered. 
“We’ve gotter take the chance.”’ 

Setting his teeth hard, he threw the 
throttle wide open, for though the track 
averaged better here on the dry plains, it 
would have still disgraced a truck farm spur 
on a fourth-rate American road. But 
though the mogul leaped and swayed, her 
wheel flanges invariably gripped again. 
Bounding like a frightened deer, she raced 
on toward the next station ten miles away. 
One-Leg could tell by her smoke that Num- 
ber Ten would reach it first. But he knew, 
also, that his own smoke must have been 
seen long ago. She would wait there. But 
she must be warned! He tied the whistle 
wide open and as she raced along the mogul 
emitted a wild, insane shrieking. 

“Bud Tracey ‘ull know what that means,” 
he muttered. “If he don’t—he’s slower 
than Job’s off ox.” 

Covering the last miles, he perfected his 
plan—all except the last vital detail in the 
form of a carload of dynamite that stood on 
the side track. Consigned to an American 
mine in the uplands of Oaxaca, it was 
destined never to reach its owners. ‘“There’ll 
be just time!”’ He thought it, glancing 
from the placard, ‘“HicH EXPLosIvEs,’, 
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in English and Spanish, that almost covered 
the car end, to the pursuing trail of smoke. 

Just as he thought, Bud Tracey, a tall, 
thin Yankee conductor, burned to a brick 
color and stripped to the bone by tropic 
heats, had scented trouble. As the mogul 
slid in to the platform, he came to meet it. 
Leaning out of the cab, One-Leg informed 
him of the situation while working the brakes 
with sleight of hand that brought the engine 
up touching noses with Number Ten. 

“Chuck Miss Kitty aboard an’ light out 
for Vera Cruz as quick as the Lord ‘ull let 
you!” he hastily concluded. “Get her safe 
to the American Consulate, then let the 
Mexican comandante know what’s going on 
down here. He don’t care a rap for the 
gringo planters, but he don’t want any com- 
petition, an’ it’s money to marbles he'll 
send a regiment of rurales back with you. 
No, miss,” he replied to the girl’s question 
as she stood, poised on the step of the cab, 
“no, I ain’t going any further. Goodby.” 

““But—oh, I’m afraid—”’ She got so far 
then that a gush of grateful feeling washed 
away the natural barriers of reserve. The 
next second her soft arms closed around 
One-Leg’s neck; her lips lightly touched his 
blotched cheek. ‘God keep you!” she cried. 
“You poor, good man!” 

The next instant Bud Tracey’s long 
sinewy arms snatched her from the cab, 
but as he ran with her along the platform 
she looked back and waved her hand. Then, 
with rigid obedience to orders, the con- 
ductor picked her up bodily and “chucked” 
her into a car. 

Meanwhile One-Leg stood, like a man ina 
spell. Putting up one grimy finger, he 
touched his cheek. It was wet—from her 
tears! She had kissed and cried for him— 
a white girl of his own race! A lump rose 
in his throat. He trembled, but it was 
neither from fear nor self-pity. His hand 
closed like iron on the throttle. 

Number Ten was now spitting and fum- 
ing in haste to get started, and with the 
mogul’s forehead pressed hard against her 
like a fighting bull she was hustled out of 
the station and sent flying past the side- 
track switch. Stopping then, One-Leg re- 
versed and came back along the side track. 
To shove the car of dynamite out on the 
main line, throw the throttle wide open, 
then jump and let engine and car race on, 
a huge bomb aimed at the pursuer, that was 
his plan. But as, after slowing down to 
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pick up the car, he began to shove it along 
the side track, he shook with a sudden 
spasm of fear—less than a quarter of a mile 
away, Juan’s engine was racing along under 
a black plume of smoke, and he still had 
half the length of the switch to go. 

Hastily he threw the throttle wide, then 
turned the sand tap coaxing the mogul up 
to her highest speed. If ever, now was the 
time to leap, but he never gave it a thought. 
Leaning out of the cab, he watched Juan’s 
engine come roaring down the line. 

He saw that it was to be a matter of split 
seconds. Now they were so close he could see 
a dozen black heads protruding from the cab. 
Others of the evil brood squatted on the 
cow-catcher, clung on the running boards, 
clustered like swarming hornets all over the 
tender. Lastly he made out Juan’s face 
wreathed in its conceited grin. 

To the Mexican and his following the 
mogul and car must have appeared, at first, 
as a harmless switching outfit. But when 
the car with the placard, “HicnH Ex- 
PLOSIVES,” all over the end began to 
shoot diagonally across the switch just as 
he came thundering down upon it, Juan’s 
mouth opened in sudden fright and re- 
mained, gaping wide in a countenance of 
sickly yellow. Across the narrowing gap 
his glance met the hard triumphant eyes in 
the other-cab. One-Leg’s face was now set 
in grim exultance, and in that moment of 
realization it must have loomed like a doom 
in the vision of the evil crew. Blank terror 
suddenly wiped out their expectant grins. 

Had Juan held on there was just a chance 
to scrape by. But whereas your native 
engineer is good enough at ordinary hauling, 
he falls down in a pinch. In wild panic he 
reversed and threw on the brakes. One- 
Leg was now leaning out of the cab like an 
eager hunter urging on his beast. The 
next second, unheralded, unsung, un- 
mourned—no, not that, for Kitty Carleton 
wept copiously when she heard of it later— 
in obedience to his orders ‘Follow them 
with all your might this day and all shall go 
well with you forever after,’’ he shot into 
his third and last wreck. 


Rising from the ground where they had 
been thrown, stunned and deafened by the 
shock, the Mexican agent and his mozo back 
at the station saw the explosion cloud lift 
and roll away from asmoking chasm wherein 
lay only twisted masses of metal. 





































































A STORY OF THE LOVE 
THAT LASTS 


THE DARK HOUR 











By 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


HE guard blew his whistle. The train 
glided out of the station. 

Young Allingham sat gazing mood- 
ily out of the window into the void of the 
night. He could see nothing. The nothing- 
ness paralleled the black crisis in his life. 
At twenty-six he had come to the end of 
things — and he had not the heart to make 
new beginning. In a way, he was glad that 
his near relations, all but a solitary maiden 
aunt, were dead, and that he had no mother 
to grieve over him. His thoughts reverted to 
his mother. He wondered whether, could 
she have known how wholeheartedly he de- 
sired death at this juncture, she would have 
thought her own journey into the Dark 
Valley to give him life had been worth 
while. Had she lived, he told himself, he 
might not have made such mistakes—errors 
of thoughtlessness and uncurbed youth for 
the most part, coupled with ill-luck. There 
had never been a woman to whom he could 
unburden himself. Even when suffering the 
stray hurts of early childhood there had 
been no tender solicitous maternal lips to 
kiss the injured place and “make it well.” - 

Just then his eyes wandered rather wist- 
fully if abstractedly to his traveling com- 
panion. He had not noticed that he shared 
the carriage with anyone until the train had 
started. But now he began to find some- 


thing very soothing in the contemplation of 
the stranger’s half-averted face. She was a 





girl, probably in the middle twenties. She 
had regular features, a beautiful mouth and 
a singularly sweet expression. She was 
dressed in gray—a quaint frock, very frilled, 
extra full in the skirt. It was, no doubt, the 
height of fashion. He remembered reading 
somewhere that skimpy skirts were a thing 
of the past. The trivialities of feminine 
apparel did not generally claim his atten- 
tion. It struck him as rather out of place 
that he should concern himself with such a 
detail just now. Because of the action he 
premeditated his mind should have been 
occupied by weightier thoughts. 

And then he experienced a sudden craving 
to unburden himself to a fellow-creature. 
So overpowering was it that the stranger 
seemed to be apprised of what was in his 
mind. She turned almost as if he had called 
to her, and their eyes met. Hers held his 
without the slightest hint of coquetry. 
They seemed to ask his soul why it sickened, 
to claim his confidence as urgently as he 
desired to give it. 

“May I talk to you?” he asked. “We 
don’t stop till we get to London, and I’m 
going to—end things, to commit suicide to- 
night. You may be the last person I shall 
ever exchange words with.”’ 

It struck him afterwards that he had said 
enough to make the average girl take him 
for a dangerous character or a madman, to 
pull the communication cord or scream. 
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Will you not promise?’ 


but he Kept his eyes averted. 
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The Dark Hour: 


This girl merely leaned forward a little more. 
Her eyes were full of concern, but quite un- 
startled. They radiated sympathy. 

“Why?” she asked quietly. 

“Because I’m finished—at the end of my 
tether. I don’t see a thing ahead to make 
life worth living. I haven’t a penny in the 
world.” 

She shook her head in quiet dissent. 
“But money is not everything, surely? Is 
it not worth while living just for sheer joy 
of existence, hearing birds sing, smelling 
flowers, enjoying nature—the changing 
seasons, the sea, the warm sun’’—she 
clasped her hands in a sort of gentle ecstacy 
—‘oh, just everything that is spread out to 
gladden our senses?”’ 

“T used to feel like that sometimes,”’ said 
Allingham. “But now I don’t want to 
live.” 

“How curious that we should be talking 
of life and death like this,’’ the girl said. 
“T believe’’—her mouth twisted into a little 
smile, half ironic, half sad—I am particu- 
larly competent to advise you. Tell me any- 
thing you like—if it would help.” 

“It would help tremendously. I—I’d 
like to shrive my soul. Only there isn’t 
much to buck about when all’s said and 
done. Until just lately my life has been 
nothing to complain of. I was brought up 
by an old aunt. I haven’t any nearer rela- 
tives. That always made me rather a lonely 
chap. There were never any real home- 
comings or junketings. Everything was so 
stiff and starched. Still, I had a good time 
at school and the ‘Varsity, and then I 
studied for the bar. I had about four hun- 
dred a year of my own, but I thought then 
that a man ought to have a career as well.” 

The girl nodded. She had moved from 
the further end of the compartment and 
was sitting opposite to him, looking up into 
his face. The sweet, clean smell of violets 
emanated from her person. It was not like 
ordinary scent. He disliked that. 

“Go on,” she said invitingly. 

“T meant to make something of my life. 
I did honestly. Then I met a girl, and we 
got engaged. She wanted a lot of living up 
to. Her people weren’t rich, but she’d big 
ideas. We might have managed on what I 
had, especially after I’d got a brief or two. 
But she was always rubbing it in that we 
should be so absurdly poor, so I tried to 
make my income bigger by speculation, 
It took me a year to find out how futile that 
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sort of thing is. I’d been a fool, and I was 
ruined. I hoped the girl would wait till I’d 
found my feet again, but she seemed to think 
I never would. Anyway, she gave me my 
congé pretty quickly. It curled me up. I 
simply didn’t feel I had the heart to go on. 
If I'd had her to work for, or perhaps a 
mother to cheer me up, I wouldn’t have 
taken it so keenly. I didn’t give in all at 
once, though; I tried for all sorts of odd jobs 
to keep my head above water. No luck. 
So I’m going under. That’s all.” 

He fell to looking out of the window again. 

“And you think”—his companion’s voice 
was very clear—“‘you are justified in taking 
your life for those reasons?” 

He turned again. “Don’t you?” 

“Do you want the truth?” 

He nodded. 

“T think it would be—forgive me—a 
cowardly action. Cannot you see that your 
misfortunes have been inflicted on you not 
to break you, but to mould your character? 
And perhaps you needed a little punish- 
ment. Man’s punishment is often pre- 
sumptuous; God’s punishment is always 
salutary. But punishment is not eternal, 
else there would be no such thing as for- 
giveness. It is very clear to me that this is 
your opportunity to begin life again—a 
chastened life full of purpose.”’ 

A sedate, rather old-fashioned little 
speech for so young a woman, Allingham 
thought it, but it had a curiously stiffening 
effect on him. He pondered it reflectively 
and said: 

“T wonder. I wish I could think so.” 

“You will think so.” 

There was such conviction in her tone 
that some of the misery faded from his eyes. 
He felt as if his mind had been mazed, 
fuddled, and that this girl was dashing cold 
water over him, bringing it back to a calmer 
regard of life. When she spoke again, her 
voice, or her words, or both, thrilled him 
unaccountably. It was as if she had laid 
cool fingers on the pulse of his being. 

“We're nearing London now,” she said. 
“T want you to promise me something. Ifa 
man has set his mind on putting an end to 
himself there are more glorious ways open 
to him than ignoble suicide. Promise me 
that you will wait for another six days. It’s 
not much to ask. You may have good rea- 
son to change your mind by then.” 

Allingham hesitated. If he gave his word 
he would have to keep it. Only, he was 














kneit by the grave 


keyed up to act. In confessing to this girl 
he had experienced relief. In a sense, he 
was shriven. But with her departure dark- 
ness might, probably would, descend on 
him again, and he would feel bound by a 
promise that circumstances might not allow 
him to keep. 

She saw his hesitation. She leaned so 
near to him that they nearly touched. The 
fragrant smell of violets which seemed part 
of her grew so strong with this propinquity 
that he visualized the actual flowers. He 
kept his eyes averted. He dared not look 
at her for fear of an overmastering desire to 
cry like a child, to put his head on her 
shoulder and seek comfort there. 

“In years to come, if you promise,” the 
girl persisted, “you may pass here again, 
probably on the same journey. It may not 
be dark then. You may see the landscape 
smiling in the sun And your life in 
the sunlight, too. You would be glad then, 
and thank me for having made you promise. 
Will you not promise?” 
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Baring his head, Ailingham 























The train was slowing. Allingham made 
his decision. 

“It’s more than good of you to bother,” 
he said. “I promise. Thank you for your 
sympathy. Won’t you—would you mind 
telling me your name?” 

In asking the question he was sensible 
that he was bringing the situation down to 
a mundane level, whereas before it had 
seemed on a higher plane. Perhaps the girl 
felt something of this. 

“Not now,” she demurred. ‘Perhaps— 
later on All that matters vitally is 
that you will pull through.” 

The train stopped and Allingham 
alighted. Before he could turn to assist his 
traveling companion a porter distracted his 
attention. 

“Any luggage, sir?” 

By the time he had answered in the nega- 
tive the opportunity to help her out had 
gone. Apparently she had wished to evade 
him, and the ill-lit platform had made it 
easy for her to do so. The carriage was 





























The Dark Hour: 


empty. He thought he saw her amongst 
the crowd making for the turnstile, and 
walked quickly, hoping to catch her up. 
But the gray dress he followed was not hers. 
He saw no more of her. 

He kept his promise to his unknown well- 
wisher. Within six days her words were 
justified. By then he was supremely thank- 
ful he had not taken the course he had con- 
templated. Men were suddenly wanted in 
their thousands and tens of thousands to lay 
down their lives for their country if neces- 
sary. One word only was upon the lips of 
all—War. Allingham heard the call and 
responded to it without a moment’s hesita- 
tion and with all his heart. What had she 
said? “Tf a man has set his mind on 
putiing an end to himself there are more 
glorious ways open to him than ignoble sui- 
cide.” How strangely her words fitted the 
situation. How had she known? Or was it 
one of those coincidences which would amaze 
her as much as it did himself? He could not 
tell. 

“Glorious ways” she had said. The 
words were a spur. He didn’t care whether 
he lived or he died, but he wanted to give 
every breath in his body, every ounce of his 
manhood to this supreme cause. Just to 
fight—gloriously. His was precisely the 
mental attitude that makes the first-class 
fighting man. 

Until afterwards, when he was entitled to 
wear the emblem of glory on his breast and 
carry the essence of it in his heart, he did 
not recall the very last sentence the girl in 
gray had spoken. Then with a sudden in- 
take of breath he remembered the startling 
prophecy: “All that matters is that you 
will pull through.” 

He had pulled through. War had purged 
him of his past sickness of the soul. He saw 
things sanely, with a sobered vision. Expe- 
rience was good; misfortune was good; sorrow 
was good; pain was good; war was good; 
life was good. One only needed to adjust 
one’s vision—to look a little further—to 
keep on until the darkness showed a glim- 
mer of light. 

He felt very thankful to the girl. As he 
traveled down to the country to see his aunt 
and pay a short visit to the only home he 
had ever known, he remembered other 
things she had said. He was traveling the 
same route as on that night ten months ago. 
It had been night then. Now it was day. 
The landscape lay smiling in the sun. He 
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saw his life in the sunlight too, as she had 
said he would. In his darkest hour she had 
comforted him, lit the way for him — 
He half-closed his eyes and tried to call up 
a vision of the girl in gray, and half-suc- 
ceeded, for the smell of wood violets seemed 
to permeate the air. 

As the days passed his desire to let her 
know how much he was indebted to her in- 
spired him to draft an advertisement. It 
was the only way he could think of to get in 
touch with her again. 


Girt In Gray. July 28, 1914. Southamp- 
ton to London. Want you to know I waited 
the six days and have pulled through. Hope 
to be at Front again shortly. Should like to 
meet you before I do. Deep gratitude for 
your sympathy and advice. Will you write? 


He wanted her to see it. The wish was 
not prompted by any desire for adventure. 
It went deeper than that, though he could 
not have explained it then. He was filled 
with a deep contentment. The troubles of 
the past, his monetary losses, his pain at the 
ignoble pitilessness of the girl he had cared 
for, had all faded into insignificance. He 
was healed. And he owed that happy result 
to a chance meeting with a girl in a train. 
He wanted to tell her so by word of mouth, 
to try and express the full measure of his 
indebtedness. But he never used that 
advertisement. 

One morning he was sitting, hardly con- 
scious of the wounded arm that had brought 
him back, thinking of her, when his aunt 
came into the room. She carried a heavy, 
old-fashioned album and laid it on the table 
before him. 

“T thought it would interest you, my 
dear,”’ she said, turning the pages. “‘I found 
it in the lumber room, and here is the last 
portrait your dear mother had taken. It 
was in the year you were born too.” 

Allingham stared at the open page, and 
the faded photograph stared back at him. 
His heart beat tumultuously and then 
seemed to stand still. For the girl in the 
photograph was the girl he had spoken to in 
the train. She wore the same frock, very 
frilled, extra full in the skirt, an old fashion 
which he had mistaken for an ultra modern 
one. 

Instinctively he knew they were one and 
the same. He was in no uncertainty as toa 
chance resemblance. He questioned noth- 
ing. The faith within him made him sure. 
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She, his mother, had come to him in his 
hour of need, in his dark hour. 

Awed but exalted by excess of emotion he 
muttered something about the need for air, 
and went through the open windows out on 
to the lawn. After the pall of winter the 
garden was gay with spring flowers. They 
seemed to sing aloud of the impermanence 
of death, the transitory nature of decay. 

Scarcely knowing where his steps were 
leading him, Allingham wandered out of the 
garden into the country road. In a vague 
way he was aware that he had passed the 
rectory, was making for the church and its 
tranquil acre consecrated to the dead who 
lie in the Lord. 

Out there, in the shattered soil of blood- 
soaked Flanders, it was all one vast grave- 
yard. He had seen it. He had seen men die 
in the Lord there in their thousands, seen 
the multitude of rude wooden crosses that 
marked the resting places of—some of them. 


That thought was at the back of his mind 
as he threaded his way through the dew- 
drenched grass, between forgotten graves, 
obliterated tombstones, and the sadly new 
ones, sharp of outline, coldly impressive, 
until he came to one he had not stood beside 
for many months. 

It was carefully tended, the headstone 
white and washed. It bore her name and the 
age at which she had given up her yourg 
life—for him. 

A sweet fragrance, exquisitely familiar, 
was wafted up to him. Looking down, he 
saw that the mound was purple with wood 
violets. 

Tears welled into his eyes. But they 
were not wholly tears of grief; some element 
of consolation was in them. He could 
thank her now—by word of mouth, and he 
knew that she would hear. 

Baring his head, Allingham knelt by the 
grave. 





THE FIRST SORROW 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


By this, O grieving heart, you enter in 
A brotherhood as ancient as the stars, 
Immortal as the grief that David knew, 
And limitless as are the dreams of men. 


By this you enter in to mysteries 

Which only those who suffer know; all life 
Shall have new meanings rich with truth, 
And you shall see not darkly as before. 


There is no bond like sorrow in the world 
To knit the hearts of men in common good; 
Above their dead the foemen are as friends, 
And grief beside the ashes turns to love. 


By this are you made kin in holy rite 
To greatest of the earth and lowliest; 
Forevermore you share their hope and faith, 


And in that sharing shall your soul find peace. 



































A scene from the primitive Peace Pipe Pageant in the wilderness of San Diego's hinterland 





A PAGEANT IN THE WILDERNESS 


By LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


enough and cultured enough to 

flatter a pretentious stage produc- 
tion of modern times, recently gathered in 
as wild and primitive an auditorium as 
might be found, to witness one of the most 
remarkable outdoor pageants in all of Cali- 
fornia’s multifarious and widespread pro- 
gram of dramatic pageantry. 

Isaac J. Frazee, one-time portrait painter 
of note, poet and nature lover, is the author 
and stage manager of the Peace Pipe 
Pageant. He and his family live in a quaint 
stone castle at Moosa, in the wilderness of 
San Diego county’s “hinterland.” To reach 
Moosa one must 


A METROPOLITAN audience, large 


wild and beautiful region, seventeen miles 
farther from the camps of men. 

Here came an audience of fifteen hundred 
people on the evening of August 21st and 
here, amid the giant sycamores, was pre- 
sented a simple and beautiful Indian play, 
its background the great trees and rocks; 
its footlights, kerosene lanterns; its spot- 
light the full and newly-risen moon. 

Hundreds of conveyances of every style 
carried the audience, from the primitive 
ranch-wagon cushioned with hay and drawn 
by a double span of plow horses to the up- 
to-date limousine of a world-famed singer. 
Occupying the latter came Ellen Beach 

Yaw, a_ close 





journey to Los 
Angeles. Here 
one takes the 
Santa Fe branch 
for San Diego 
andtransfers toa 
sub-branch line, 
the terminus of 
which is Escon- 
dido. Thence 
one goes by 
team, through a 








Part of the audience of 1500 en route to the Pageant 


friend of the ar- 
tist- dramatist, 
who, he says, 
inspired and en- 
couraged him to 
stage his pag- 
eant and who 
added to the 
charm of this 
unique produc- 
tion by singing 
several songs. 
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fresco amphitheatre 
Frazee and his 
friends had erected 
a semi-circular audi- 
torium seating one 
thousand people. 
Scarcely half of this 
number was expect- 
ed but, by eight 
o'clock on the even- 
ing of the pageant, 
all of the seats were 
filled and nearly five 
hundred more stood 
in back of them. 

A natural stage 
was also provided 
with a screen of 
movable greenery, 
which was shoved 
back and forth be- 
tween acts. All of 
the actors were vol- 
unteers, being Mr. 
and Mrs. Frazee, 
their children, The lovers at the noon of their lives 
friends and _neigh- 
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resources of the lo- 
cality, and Mrs. 
Frazee performed 
the prodigious task 
of fashioning forty 
wigs from the fiber 
of the Yucca plant. 
These she colored 
with native dyes. 
Even the skin stain 
used in the produc- 
tion was made from 
the peroxide of iron 
found in the rocks 
nearby. 

W. M. Bower, of 
the Los Angeles 
symphony orchestra, 
wrote the music for 
the Peace Pipe Pag- 
eant and brought a 
number of musicians 
from Los Angeles 
to furnish the ac- 
companiments and 
orchestral numbers. 
The whole affair was 
a labor of love and 


bors. The costumes were made by the indefatigable interest into which no mone- 
Frazees themselves from the natural tary consideration was allowed to enter. 





The tribal fairies. The Pageant was costumed largely from the natural resources of the locality. 
Forty wigs, for instance, were fashioned from the fiber of the yucca plant 
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ihe first rough proof of the first photographic experiments, at the Palo Alto farm, in California, in 1878, 
the forerunners of an amazing industry in which the Pacific Coast 
produces 80° of the world’s supply 


The Birthplace of the Motion Picture 


By H. C. PETERSON 
Director of the Leland Stanford Jr. University Museum 


California that were the statement 

made that the Lick Observatory was 
built from the hull of Noah’s Ark most 
people would accept it as a fact. 

Wonderful things grow in California, but 
more wonderful things originate here. To- 
day we lead the effete East in progressive 
government, in civic industries, in educa- 
tional fields, and, as-everybody knows, in 
the “movies,’’ producing, as we do, over 
eighty per cent of the world’s supply. And 
it is an enormous supply. Our share last 
year was nearly six million feet of negative 
and over seventy thousand miles of positive. 

And this amazing industry, not yet out 
of its ’teens, already the greatest factor to- 
day in the world’s education, bringing the 
peaks of the Swiss Alps and the submarine 
gardens of the Bermudas, the Hottentot 


S‘ many wonderful things are true of 


and the Eskimo alf together on the same 





screen, originated in California, on the 
Stanford University campus. 

Horse racing was at the bottom of it all. 
Romantic history has it that it came in- 
directly from that evil of evils, race track 
gambling, that Senator Stanford bet James 
W. Keene $25,000 that he was right when 
he declared that a trotter at one period of 
its stride had all four feet off the earth at 
once, and was, in effeet, virtually flying: - 

The cold, chilly record of actual historical 
fact proves that this was post-mortem 
press-agent work, for two good reasons: 
Senator Stanford never bet, and it was Fred 
MacCrellish with whom the argument arose 
in 1872. 

Senator Stanford contended that the 
trotter had all four feet off the track during 
one part of each stride. MacCrellish con- 
tended that this was impossible, for if true 
the horse would have nothing with which 
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Senator Leland Stanford declared that a trotter at one period of its stride had all B® 


four feet off the earth at onee, and was virtually flying. To prove it he instituted 


photographie experiments which were undoubtedly the birth of the motion picture 


to support itself and therefore must inev- 
itably fall. 

As the argument waxed warmer the Sena- 
tor declared he could prove his was the cor- 
rect theory, and did so by calling in 
Eadweard Muybridge, a photographer of 
considerable reputation, who was then 
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doing some work on this coast for the 
U.S. Government. 

He directed Muybridge to take a series of 
photographs of his trotter Occident, im- 
pressing upon him the necessity of bringing 
out the one feature of the four feet in the 
air simultaneously. 














Eadweard Muybridge, whose pictures proved the connecting link between the still 


photograph of the past and the motion picture of today. 


He died a few years ago, 


in England, practically unknown to the millions of devotees of the screen 


In May, 1872, this series of exposures was 
made at Sacramento with but one camera, 
and while essentially but silhouetted snap 
shots they proved conclusively that Stan- 
ford was right. 

Naturally, many exposures were made 


before success was achieved. And it was 


these discarded, unsuccessful pictures that 
proved to be the connecting link between 
nearly a century of slow photographic ex- 
periment and the motion picture of today. 

For several years after the work at Sac- 
ramento, Senator Stanford, while sitting at 
his desk at his stock farm idly attempting 
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The birthplace of the motion picture. This is the original studio set up by Muybridge at the Stanford 
farm in 1878. Men are stretching, from the background to the cameras, the fine threads 
by which the moving subjects released the shutters of the cameras 
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The building resembled a vegetable stall at a free market, but instead of produce there were displayed 
twenty-four of the most expensive cameras fixed rigidly side by side, each with 
the center of its lens exactly twelve inches from its neighbor 
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A ruined fence is all that is left of the first moving picture studio of the world. Along the roadways of 
this great stock farm, now campus of one of the world’s great universities, stroll students familiar 
with the great film productions of the hour but anconscious that this oak-shaded 
corner of the old farm is hallowed ground in motion picture history 
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to arrange these scattered prints into a con- 
secutive series, was struck with the thought 
“If one camera will show a portion of a 
stride, why not increase the number of 
cameras and thereby increase the number 
of exposures and show the whole of it?” 

He sent for Muybridge again and after a 
conference of several hours Muybridge was 
told to go down to the great Palo Alto Stock 
Farm, build his studio, arrange his experi- 
mental track and accessories, and produce 
results, regardless of expense. 


The Birthplace of the Motion Picture: 





H. C. Peterson 
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upon its counters he had twenty-four of the 
most expensive cameras fixed rigidly side 
by side, each with the center of its lens ex- 
actly twelve inches from its neighbor. 

Opposite the studio, in a position to re- 
ceive the best available light, was erected a 
wooden fence or background about fifty 
feet long and fifteen feet high. This was 
covered with white muslin and subdivided 
by heavy black lines into twelve inch verti- 
cal spaces. 

About eighteen inches out from its base 
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Occident, Stanford’s first great trotter and the first subject used in motion pictures, proved to be the 


most graceful of all the animals used 


in these experiments. 


The pictures were later incorporated 


in a book, now very rare, entitled “The Horse in Motion,” published by Senator Stanford 


So in 1878 we find the photographer at 
the greatest stock farm in the world, a farm 
where the production of trotters selling from 
$40,000 to $125,000 each was considered but 
incidental to its operations. He selected 
the site for his studio just a little north of 
the base of the Lathrop hill and fronting 
the race track. Here he built the camera 
house, forty feet long, with the battery 
room at the extreme right and the loading 
and developing room at the extreme left, 
while jutting out from the center in the rear 
was the drying room about eighteen by 
twenty feet. 

This building resembled a vegetable stall 
at a free market more than it did anything 
else, as its whole front was open. Instead 
of carrots, turnips and cabbages displayed 


was an indicator board twelve inches high 
on which were lateral lines four inches apart 
to show how high the horse raised its foot 
from the ground. 

In front of all was laid a special rubber 
covered roadway over which the horse ran. 
Running under this rubber at intervals of 
each twelve inches were transverse wires. 
These were so exposed at one edge of the 
roadway that the wheel of the sulkey would 
depress them as it passed over and each 
wire as depressed would release the shutter 
of the corresponding camera. 

This was feasible for trotters, but not for 
runners, so they evolved the idea of the fine 
silk thread stretched from the background 
to the camera shed, and there connected 
with the shutter itself. Each thread was 
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one foot apart and breast high to the horse. 
These were stretched at a certain tension 
and so arranged that as the horse galloped 
across this roadbed he broke a thread every 
foot of the way, thus virtually photograph- 
ing himself twenty-four times while passing 
in front of the screen. 

At first but twelve cameras were used, 
but these were soon increased to twenty- 
four. The shutters at the beginning gave a 
great deal of trouble, the results were uneven 
and at one time they clattered so loudly 
that the horses became frightened and 
bolted from the track. Senator Stanford 
suggested that they put the problem up to 
John D. Isaacs, a young electrician con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific, and ask 
him to devise a simple and less noisy shutter. 
This Mr. Isaacs did by means of a magnetic 
release, very effective and very ingenious. 

Two years and forty thousand dollars 
were spent in these experiments. All kinds 
of animals were run before the battery of 
cameras. Wrestlers, boxers, runners, acro- 
bats and professional athletes were also 
used as subjects. Birds were not attempted 
owing to the variability of their flight and 
the limited field of the camera. 

It was the day of the old wet plate, neces- 
sitating the coating and sensitizing of each 
plate before putting it in the camera. De- 
spite this handicap Muybridge eventually 
produced an emulsion that would allow of 
an exposure of the 1-5oooth part of a second. 

Muybridge, a quiet mannered, eccentric 
genius, with long flowing whiskers, was a 
persistent experimenter. He used thou- 
sands of plates, hundreds of which were 
flat failures. The net result of all this was 
the publication by Senator Stanford of that 
rare volume “The Horse in Motion,” of 
which only a limited number ever found 
their way to the market, the remainder 
being stored in the basement of the San 
Francisco residence and burned at the time 
of the great fire of 1906. Later Muybridge 
issued several works relative to the subject. 

All this aroused international interest. 
Particularly was this true of the great ar- 
tists of that period, Meissonier, St. Gau- 
dens, Detaille, Whistler and Sir Frederick 
Leighton being very enthusiastic over his 
discoveries. Edison, Huxley, Agassiz, Rus- 
kin, Gen. Grant and others asked for private 
demonstrations. 

So Muybridge prepared a special series of 
transparencies or lantern slides. These he 
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had arranged upon a circular revolving 
wheel so that it was possible, by means of a 
strong light, to project the pictures upon a 
screen life size or larger; first as separate 
pictures, then by turning the wheel at a 
given speed apparent motion was given 
these individual pictures as they blended 
one into the other through the law of visual 
persistence, exactly as do our motion pic- 
tures of today. The most intricate portion 
of the apparatus was its name, zoopraxi- 
scope. 

Meissonier, whose mastery of detail was 
the wonder of the century, had been severely 
criticized by the critics on the ground that 
the attitude of so many of his horses was 
not true to life. He declared they were. 
Hearing of Muybridge’s work he extended, 
through Senator Stanford, an invitation to 
him to come to Paris. This he did, and be- 
fore a gathering of the greatest scientists, 
authors, artists and others he demonstrated 
that Meissonier’s keen, critical eye was 
right in catching the natural stride of his 
horses. After this he made a lecturing tour 
through Continental Europe where he ap- 
peared before the most prominent scientific 
societies. For several years he conducted a 
series of further experiments for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In 1893 he accepted an invitation to give 
a series of lectures at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, where a specially constructed building 
had been erected for him, glorying in the 
name “Zoopraxographical Hall.” 

Muybridge’s pictures caused a great in- 
crease in the number of inventors who 
thought they saw wonderful possibilities 
before them. They all contributed to the 
general advancement of the idea, Edison 
being prominently identified with it at one 
stage of its development. Later, he with 
others concluded that the difficulties were 
so great that it was not worth the time and 
effort necessary to make it perfect. 

In Europe, however, several inventors, 
using Edison’s ideas as a basis, kept at it 
until first one, then another projector was 
produced, all with a great deal of flicker and 
general unreliableness. The English in- 
ventor Paul beat the French producer to 
the public eye by but three days. The first 
public exhibition in the United States was 
held at the old Eden Musee in New York 
and a French machine was used. The re- 
newed interest in the art caused Edison to 
take up the problem again. From that 






































The first moving pictures ever taken of a boxing contest were obtained by means of automatic 
shutter releases and the focusing of nine Cameras upon a given point 


time on it has been merely a case of evolu- 


tion and the survival of the fittest in 
mechanical production. 

From Muybridge’s twenty-four negatives 
it is a long jump to the nine miles of film 
used to produce one play last year, or the 
4,400,000 feet of negative that has been 
made by one company alone. His wildest 
dreams could not have pictured the expense 
account of the last year in motion picture 
work in this state alone, with its $5,720,000 
paid out by the various operating compa- 
nies. He and two assistants produced the 
world’s supply of motion picture nega- 
tives then. Today eighty thousand 


people are necessary to handle the industry. 
He died a few years ago in England, an 
oldman. He had made possible the greatest 
aid to education that has ever been con- 
ceived. He created an entirely new and 
distinct industry. He has made possible 
the bringing of the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace to our eyes with such ter- 
rific force that we stand aghast at the 
brutality of one and the failure of the other. 
We look and marvel. But of the wizard 
who created it all not twenty people of the 
fifteen million who. daily witness the pro- 
duction of motion pictures on the screen 
have ever heard the name Muybridge. 
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HE average cow town is 
romantic and thrilling— 
on the flickering screen 
and the printed page; in its 
dusty, wind-blown, tin-canny 
reality it is about as sorry and 
dull an abiding place for a sober 
man as the reading room of a 
public library on a warm spring 
morning. Wenatchee was a 
cow town fifteen years ago. Its 
monotony was mitigated some- 
what by the wheat harvest in 
the Big Bend country to theeast, 
but the fields were far away and 
the excitement lasted only a few 
weeks. What they must have 
suffered in the old Wenatchee 
passes the understanding of the 
modern film-devouring genera- 
tion. 

The Apple made Wenatchee ~ 
over in ten years. It built asphalt pave- 
ments, brick and concrete buildings, new 
schools, installed bright electroliers, photo 
play palaces and real estate offices. The 
Apple made men well-to-do ina single season. 
There was the plodding German grower who 
had with infinite pains and endless labor 
brought thirty-five acres into bearing. In 
one year he shipped fifty-two: carloads 
that netted him $1.75 a box. There are 
550 boxes to the car. And there were 
others whose profits did not lag far behind 
this record. Authenticated cases sup- 


ported by documentary evidence, mind 


WHAT AILS THE 
BIG RED APPLE? 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
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you. Was it a wonder that the 
Apple became the golden calf of 
the Pacific Northwest? 

But the money that put down 
the asphalt pavements, built the 
business blocks, schools and 
churches, maintained the big new 
stores and kept the realty motors 
in gasoline did not come solely 
out of the sale of apples in car- 
load lots. Rather, the bulk of it 
came from the big cities, from the 
East and the Middlewest. It 
came in the pockets of men who 
wanted to share in the prospec- 
tive apple profits, who rushed into 
a dozen districts in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana to 
get a piece of the precious apple 
land before it was all gone. Aye, 
so great was the rush that Med- 
ford, in the Rogue River valley of 
southwestern Oregon, during the summer of 
1908 could not accommodate the throngs of 
land-seekers inits hotels and rooming houses. 
It had to build a tent city which hung out 
the S. R. O. sign a week after the opening. 
Those were delirious days when the apple 
buyers from New York, Boston and Chicago 
begged the grower who had apples for sale 
to accept their money, when the land buy- 
ers pleaded with the old resident to cut 
loose from his quarter section at three hun- 
dred dollars an acre, when an eight-year-old 
grove was considered cheap at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars an acre, when the nurseries 
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The apple made Wenatchee over in ten years, built asphalt pavements, concrete blocks, photo play 
palaces and real estate offices 


could not keep up with the orders for young 
apple trees and the Portland Y. M. C. A. ar- 
ranged for a special course in apple growing. 


WHEN DOLLARS GREW ON APPLE TREES 


Of course a great deal of the activity was 
purely speculative. Who wouldn’t specu- 
late when values were going up like a runa- 
way toy balloon? There is on record an in- 
stance in which a quarter section of unim- 
proved land changed hands at $160,000. 
It wasn’t bought by a juicy lamb that came 
bleating out of the East, either. A wise old 
banker in the core of the apple country paid 
the price. Why not? Net profits of five 
hundred dollars an acre were not uncommon, 
and the Northwest sincerely believed that 
such profits would continue forever and a 
day. Had not the number of apple trees in 
the country diminished by fifty millions 
between 1900 and ro10o? Had not the 
country’s population increased and_ the 
apple output decreased since 1896? And 


what part of the country, pray, could pro- 
duce an apple approaching the fruit of the 
Northwest in size, color, texture and keeping 
qualities 


2 What part of the country could 
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produce more good apples per acre with 
greater regularity than the Northwest? 

There was a school teacher near Walla 
Walla who in a quarter century had built 
up an apple orchard of ninety acres. He 
sold it for $100,000 and went to California. 
The purchasers sold the first season’s crop 
for $76,000. Why shouldn’t the Northwest 
dance around the altar of the golden apple? 

They; planted and planted and planted. 
Everybody bought; there are few business 
and professional men in the Northwest 
today who haven’t a five- or ten-acre 
orchard somewhere. And those who did 
not buy subdivided, planted and sold to 
thousands of Eastern purchasers. The 
apple area in the four Northwestern states 
swiftly rose to 200,000 acres, supplemented 
by 150,000 acres in peaches, plums, cherries 
and other soft fruits. They figured in torr 
that the Yakima. valley alone would be 
shipping 40,000 carloads in 1916. 

But the Lord has seen to it that no tree 
shall grow high enough to disturb the orbit 
of the moon. 

In 1910 the apple output of the four 
Northwestern states rose to 10,000 carloads 
























































Why shouldn't the Pacifie Northwest dance around the altar of the golden apple? 
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grower at Wenatchee sold the crop of thirty-five acres for $50,000 in one great season 


and the prices diminished. In 1o1r the 
trees, tired from the preceding year’s effort, 
yielded only 6000 carloads that brought 
high prices. In 1912 the apple business all 
over the country blew up with a loud bang. 

Every orchard in the country—and forty- 
seven per cent of all farms have apple trees 
—had to be propped up to hold the load 
that year. It rained apples when the fall 
winds blew. They were as plentiful as 
candidates at the primary and as cheap as 
human life in Europe. 

The Northwest had a record crop, 15,000 
carloads—and didn’t know what to do with 
it. Hitherto cash buyers, big fruit houses, 
jobbers and speculators had bought the 
bulk of the crop on the farm or in the ware- 
houses of the local associations; they had 
actively competed with one another in the 
bidding for the best lots. In 1912 the buy- 
ers, scared by the avalanche of apples, 
staid away or offered prices that made the 
growers’ hair stand on end. So the largest 


part of the crop was blindly consigned by 
the growers to the commission houses in 
the big cities east of the Rockies, to be sold 
for what it would bring. 





CONSTRUCTING A NEW APPLE CART 

When the orange growers of California 
were confronted by a similar situation in 
1892, they backed and filled and ran around 
in circles for seven years before impending 
ruin caused them really to get together and 
save the situation by united action. It 
took the apple growers of the Northwest, 
thanks to the strong leaven of business and 
professional men in their ranks, just three 
months to realize that they were up against 
it and to take action. The bottom dropped 
out of the apple market in September, 1912; 
in November an Apple Growers’ congress 
convened in Spokane to discuss ways and 
means of replacing the old, broken-down 
apple cart with a new, modern vehicle with 
which to market the crop. Early in the 
summer of 1913 the organization was com- 
pleted, control of seventy per cent of the 
Northwest’s output had gone to the new 
coéperative marketing organization, the 
North Pacific Fruit Distributors. 

The new system worked well in 1913. 
The Eastern crop was short. So was the 
Northwestern. The tired trees produced 
only 7ooo carloads and this quantity was 
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absorbed rapidly at good prices. The 
growers took heart. But it was taken out 
of them again in 1914. 

Once again the old apple trees of the 
East, Middlewest and South worked over- 
time; once more the old orchards and the 
new of the Pacific Northwest bore heavily. 
And six weeks before the harvest the war 
broke out, export trade was demoralized, 
the domestic buying power shrank. Worst 
of all, exceptional heat ripened the North- 
western apple so early and so rapidly that 
the growers were caught unprepared. A 
very large part of the crop was picked when 
it was fully ripe or overripe, became soft, 
mealy and would not keep as long as usual. 
The quantity, approximately 20,000 car- 
loads, exceeded all previous records. In 
addition there was rivalry and bad blood 
between the North Pacific Fruit Distribu- 
tors and the Northwestern Fruit Exchange. 
Instead of codperating these two principal 
selling agencies competed with one another 
in the markets, each acting independently 
of the other. The logical result was red 
ink, especially for those who hung on to 
the soft apples hoping for better prices 
later in the season. 

Whereupon the leaders of the industry 
sat down in a quiet corner and did some tall 
and concentrated thinking. 

They found that the Eastern grower can 
put a barrel of apples into the freight car 
for $1.25 and break even, that it costs him 
an average of 20 to 30 cents a barrel freight 
to the nearest big market. If he sold a 
carload of barrel apples at $300 he got 
back the cost of production and freight. 

To reach the same market cost the 
Western grower $300 per car for freight 
alone. It cost the Western grower from 60 
to 75 cents to produce, pick, pack and haul 
a box of apples, and a box contains only 
one-third the capacity of a barrel. In other 
words the Eastern grower could deliver a 
carload of apples in any one of the big 
markets for $300 and break even, whereas 
the Western grower had to get a minimum 
of $660 a carload to pay bare costs. 

What was the answer? 

Quality! 

They decided that it did not pay to ship 
third-grade apples to the East at a freight 
cost of 50 cents a box to compete with the 
bulk of Eastern mediocre apples which 
reached the markets at a freight cost the 
equivalent of only ten or eight cents a box. 
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Only the fancy and extra fancy grades 
could stand the expense of the transcon- 
tinental haul and return a profit. 

Of course this condition automatically 
eliminates the districts or the growers 
whose trees habitually produce a heavy 
percentage of third-grade apples. Lack of 
profit will force them to pull up their trees, 
and the sooner this is done the better. It 
is estimated that at least one-half of the 
Northwestern apple orchards planted in 
the last ten or twelve years will have to go 
out of business. They can’t deliver the 
goods, either because location and soil are 
unsuitable for the production of high-grade 
fruit or because the owner is not fitted for 
the painstaking work. 

That would leave the output of 100,000 
hand-picked acres, say 50,000 carloads 
annually, to be sold at a profit. Can it be 
done? 


IS THERE DANGER OF OVERPRODUCTION? 


In 1893 there was an ‘overproduction’ of 
California oranges. Four thousand car- 
loads could not be marketed at a profit. 
Including Florida’s output and all imports, 
the total consumption of oranges in the 
United States that year did not exceed 
10,000 carloads. Since 1910 the consump- 
tion of oranges has exceeded 60,000 car- 
loads twice, and this tremendous quantity 
was sold at a profit to the growers. Since 
1893 the orange has become a staple instead 
of a luxury. 

The box apple until now has been dis- 
tinctively a luxury. The produce trade has 
handled it as a luxury. Only a few score 
of the biggest cities in the country knew 
the box apple, and in these cities the sale 
was restricted on account of the high retail 
price. In 1912 and again in 1914 the 
abundance and low prices of box apples 
pushed them into hundreds of cities and 
towns which had rarely seen them before. 
The retail price decreased perceptibly; 
thousands of families had the highly col- 
ored, ornamental fruit on holiday tables 
which had never seen them before. Thus 
there was honey even in the bitterness of 
adversity. 

But a great deal’ remains to be done. 
The distribution of the Northwestern box 
apple is by no means as wide, as general, 
as systematic as it should be, nor have the 
various marketing agencies and shippers 
always placed the growers’ welfare above 












































JONATHANS AND JANES IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY 
These ten acres produced 14,000 boxes of apples in one season. This is one of the authenticated instances 
of almost incredible profits that caused the Pacitie Northwest to plant young apple trees on 200,000 acres 
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NEW HOMES IN THE RED APPLE COUNTRY 


The settlers who came into the Pacific Northwest to grow apples brought money with them. Dwellings of this 
type became almost universal in the best apple districts of Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho 
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their selfish interests. But there’s a change 
for the better this winter. Paulhamus has 
become the boss of the apple sellers. 

W. H. Paulhamus is Pennsylvania Dutch, 
a farmer by training, a politician by incli- 
nation, an organizer and an orator by 
nature. He made the Puyallup red rasp- 
berry famous and its production profitable 
by organizing the growers and supplying 
them with an hereditary leader. He solved 
the problems of coéperative selling, canning 
and buying, of rural credits and factory 
management without going to Europe or 
employing an efficiency engineer. His 
success in handling farmers and raspberries 
to the advantage of both gained him such a 
reputation throughout the Pacific North- 
west that the apple growers made him the 
chief representative of their interests and 
chairman of the Growers’ Council. 


WHY THE APPLE INDUSTRY HAS A BOSS 


The Growers’ Council is an institution 
designed to systematize and equalize dis- 
tribution, to eliminate internal competi- 
tion and codrdinate the efforts of the vari- 
ous selling agencies and independent apple 
shippers. In the past one shipper never 
knew what the other one was doing; if one 
heard that Detroit was short of Rome 
Beauties and Winesaps, he might start 
three cars for the motor city to relieve the 
shortage. But three other shippers might 
also hear of Detroit’s needs and try to fill 
them, thus causing twelve cars to arrive 
in a market where only three could be sold 
to advantage. To relieve this condition 
the various marketing agencies are making 
daily reports of their shipments to the 
Council, thus enabling Paulhamus to keep 
them advised of conditions in all markets. 

It has happened in the past that a market- 
ing agency would receive an order for ten 
cars at an-average price of, say, $1.30 a 
box. A rival agency, intent upon getting 
business, especially away from a competitor, 
might get wind of the negotiations and offer 
to supply the ten cars at an average price 
of $1.10?° The loss fell not only upon the 
growers whose fruit filled the-order, but 
internal competition of this variety also 
tended to weaken the market and depress 
the price of the entire crop. It is the task 
of the Growers’ Council to see that the 
eager salesmen sheath the long knives, stop 
price slashing and get the business on the 
basis of merit and quality. 
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Both East and West the apple crop this 
year is a full third less than the 1914 yield, 
which means that the Pacific Northwest 
will ship from 12,000 to 14,000 carloads 
this winter, the indications favoring the 
lower figure. The crop will bring good 
prices. As early as August the Hood River 
association sold 100,000 boxes of extra fancy 
apples to the Netherlands at $1.50 a box, 
the war notwithstanding. Australia and 
South America are buying, China is in the 
market and shipments to the Scandinavian 
countries will be made if space is available 
on the liners. And the domestic market 
is in far better condition than’ it was last 
year; the demand is stronger and the supply 
smaller. The grower who has produced an 
ample crop of good apples this year will 
have no trouble in making good interest on 
a valuation of $2000 an acre. 

But what of the future? What will 
happen five or six years hence when the 
output has reached forty or fifty thousand 
cars per annum? Will the weight of the 
crop squeeze every drop of profit out of the 
apple business? 

At present the consumption of box 
apples is restricted to approximately twenty 
per cent of the country’s population. 
Through proper distribution, salesmanship 
and advertising at least fifty per cent of 
the population can be induced to buy and 
eat box apples—if the retail price is not 
too high. It has been the universal experi- 
ence that a large, steady demand operates 
to reduce the margin of profit as the volume 
of sales increases. Both wholesaler and 
retailer will reduce their charges when they 
sell ten boxes where they used to sell one. 
The domestic market may reasonably be 
expected to absorb 30,000 carloads of fancy 
and extra fancy box apples at prices re- 
munerative to the grower. The export 
business is just beginning. When the war 
ceases and maritime conditions. become 
normal again it is reasonable to assume 
that the world outside of the United States 
can be induced to buy 5000 to 10,000 car- 
loads. a year, both the domestic and the 
foreign purchases depending largely, — of 
course, upon aggressive sales methods. 

PRUNING THE COST OF PRODUCTION 

But the good old days when the-entire 

output of an orchard was bought at two 


dollars a box on the trees are gone beyond 
recall. Apple growing has become a 
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PACKING PERFECT OREGON APPLES FOR THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 


business instead of a speculative gold mine, 
and in every solid business the cost of pro- 
duction receives the earnest and prayerful 
attention of the owners. Uintil 1912 the 
cost of producing a box of apples was be- 
neath the growers’ notice. Why bother 
with such trifling details while the motor 
was honking outside? Time and speed were 
valuable; economy was almost a vice. 

I know of an apple ranch whose owner 
had among his work stock a team of nerv- 
ous, almost unmanageable horses. In- 
stead of getting rid of them at any price, 
he hired a special driver for this one team 
which was idle almost half the working 
year. In addition to the driver’s wages he 
had to supply a house for his family. The 
number of growers who own five, eight, ten 
acres and maintain a complete individual 
set of teams, cultivators, plows, harrows, 
spray pumps and other implements is 
legion. Each individual working equip- 


ment is of sufficient capacity to take care 
of three or four times the area on which 
it is used, but it never occurred to a group 
of ten-acre orchardists that they might 
materially reduce their expenses by pooling 





their labor and equipment during the busy 
season of the year, that the cash paid out 
for hired help might be reduced or done 
away with altogether by exchanging labor 
in rotation on one another’s farms. Nor 
was it considered good apple etiquette to 
produce anything on the ranch except 
apples and long-stemmed flowers for the 
table; hay, grain, potatoes and vegetables 
were bought from the common farmers. 
The profitless season of 1912 bucked the 
growers out of the saddle of thoughtless 
extravagance. They hit solid ground with 
a bump, especially when the banks in the 
apple districts shut down on loans except 
for the most pressing needs. As a result 
the crop of 1913 cost less to produce than 
almost any other apple harvest since the 
industry grew out of the safety-pin stage. 
But the cost-cutting process has not yet 
reached its limit. Packing is still done 
largely in individual packing sheds. Since 
three hundred bearing acres will support a 
well equipped packing house in which the 
work can be done at minimum expense, 
resulting in a higher, more uniform stand- 
ard of pack, the development of this form 
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THE FIRST STEP TOWARD APPLE PERFECTION: 


of local codperation is inevitable. And a 
local codperatively managed packing house 
leads to the codperative purchase of sup- 
plies, a move which enabled the members of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
to save a million a year. Another most 
important saving is in prospect through 
the substitution of the orchard tractor for 
the horse. When a reliable tractor for 
orchard work can be bought for $500 or 
less, the expense of plowing, cultivating and 
hauling will be materially reduced. 

WHY HOOD RIVER CALLOUSED ITS HANDS 

These new methods and economies are 
not going to be introduced all at once, 
though an excellent beginning has been 
made. To the stiff-necked individualism 
of the American farmer associated work, 
pooled equipment, codperative buying and 
selling constitute a strange harness which 
only necessity can force him to accept. 
But he is making progress; he no longer 
snorts when he is led up to the contrivance. 
And while he is gradually bowing his neck 
to the newfangled ideas he is manfully 
and with determination pitching in to cut 
the high cost of living in the apple country. 
Even, Hood River is doing it. Hood River, 
thé“ Newport among Northwestern farm 
districts, has actually spit mto its hands and 
grabbed the handle of the common or field 
variety of hoe! It is raising its own feed. 
More than that, it is keeping cows and run- 
ning a creamery. Hood River used to pay 
for 50,000 pounds of imported butter an- 
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SPRAYING AN ORCHARD IN THE NORTHWEST 


nually. Now Hood River, like -Germany, 
is making its own supply and keeping its 
money at home. Yea, verily, Hood River 
this fall is turning out--two thousand 
pst! pst! whisper the odorifereus,*vulgar 
words softly—fat hogs! Hood River now 
is making money out of apples and pigs. 

In Wenatchee the bankers are encourag- 
ing the apple growers with substantial loans 
to develop side lines such as chickens, pigs, 
vegetables. In the Yakima valley and in 
Idaho cheese, butter and cream are turned out 
by the apple growers in carload lots. And 
the movement to utilize the surplus fruit 
in the manufacture of apple butter, cider, 
vinegar, jams, preserves, etc., has made 
substantial progress. 

Much remains to be done. The number 
of canneries, driers and other establish- 
ments for the conversion of waste products 
into cash must be increased, a task which 
takes time and money. The sales organ- 
ization of the growers must be enlarged, 
made permanent, placed on a salary in- 
stead of a commission basis, must be 
charged with the duty of selling all kinds of 
deciduous fruits and their by-products as 
well as selling apples. In this direction a 
good beginning has been made, the value 
of which was emphasized this summer 
when, through the efforts of Paulhamus 
and his associates, the market for the ex- 
traordinarily large peach crop was widened 
materially. More storage, cold and com- 
mon, must be provided in the Northwest.’ 
In many districts the standard of the pack” 


























must be lifted considerably higher. It will 
cost many a pang to uproot thousands of 
acres of expensive apple orchards planted 
on poor soil or in unsuitable locations, but 
it will be done. Given a thorough, efficient 
marketing organization and rigid economy 
in production, there is no reason why the 
apple industry of the Pacific Northwest 
should not be continuously profitable and 
prosperous. 

There are probably few growers today 
who, when they carefully figure their costs, 
can lay down a packed box of fancy apples 
aboard the car at the shipping point for 
less than 60 to 75 cents. It will not be at all 
difficult to reduce this cost to 50 cents. 
Hundreds of careful growers are beating 
this figure today. Nor will it be at all 
difficult to obtain a dollar a box in a five- 
year average; nor is 200 boxes to the acre 
a high average for a good orchard in full 
bearing. Thus ten per cent on a valuation 
of a thousand dollars an acre, plus the pay 
for the owner’s labor, plus a large part of 
his living, is a minimum easily attainable. 


APPLE PROFITS AND LAND VALUES 


Five years ago the apple industry of the 
Pacific Northwest was joyriding in a long, 
raky touring car on a twisty, narrow road 
through magnificent scenery. Today it is 
plodding along in a dusty, solid-tired, 
greasy truck over a commonplace, flat com- 
mercial road. The industry isn’t doing the 
hat-waving and shouting of five years ago; 
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the engine is pulling a heavy load with a 
groan and a squeak and the smelly gasoline 
smoke is trailing behind, but the industry 
is making safe progress. The change from 
the raky touring car to the prosaic truck 
was not easy and pleasant, but it has been 
made and the business is on a sounder 
basis today than it has been for many 
years. 

The transfer from touring car to truck 
has been accompanied by a most significant 
and important phenomenon: Coincident 
with the change the prices of all varieties 
and classes of farm land began to decline. 
Just as in California and the Southwest, the 
proof that dollars cannot be picked pain- 
lessly from any fruit tree let the air out of 
the artificially inflated values. Land prices 
marched down from the peak of speculative 
profits; unimproved irrigated school lands 
which, five years ago, were sold at auction 
for $150 and $200 an acre brought $50 an 
acre this year. Which may not bring tears 
of joy to the speculator’s eyes, but which 
indicates that the irrigated West is now 
ready to do business on the basis of average 
net revenue. On this sound basis there are 
opportunities galore in the Pacific North- 
west for the man who is willing to work 
hard and intelligently for the competence 
the soil holds out to him. There is abun- 
dant room for new workers in the Pacific 
Northwest, but as yet neither the seat nor 
the handles of the plow are supplied with 
air cushions and self-starters. 
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By ALBERT DE FORD PITNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR CAHILL 


ACROIX was prominent among the 
L cowmen at the Spring river roundup 
but somehow he was not of them. 
Louise noticed this, having a quick instinct 
for social values. Characteristic independ- 
ence led her to single him out for personal 
study. That was like Louise. Man to her 
was a study—an abstract study, as were 
lizards, geologic formations, desert flora 
and cowpunchers. The latter she found 
uninteresting. 

The difference between LaCroix and the 
other men was racial. Louise was an eth- 
nologist, and she saw that difference before 
he’ turned his head. Also he had manner, 
of a kind, while the cowboys had none at 
all—they simply shied off from Louise’s 
intellectual forehead and coldly appraising 
blue eyes-z-LaCroix was one of the hand- 
somest menckouise had ever seen. He was 
cast in a different mold from the bowlegged 
cowboys or squat-framed Indians. His 
shoulders were square, his back was flat 
and his legs were straight and springy. His 
gait was free and bold, as of a man who could 
walk and run as well as ride. He took his 
part in the work of the round-up and ac- 
cepted and flung back the rough jokes of 
the others; but Louise, looking on quizzic- 
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ally, somewhat bored, could see that there 
was a subtle shade of difference in the men’s 
treatment of LaCroix and of each other. 
He was a half-breed; that was the reason. 
In him the lordly white man’s blood was 
mixed with that of an alien. 

This fact, which aroused the girl’s keen 
sense of justice, drew Louise’s interest to 
LaCroix. She talked with him at the baile 
and danced with him, to the surprise of her 
friends who danced by preference with cer- 
tain of the more urbane of the white riders. 
LaCroix knew how to dance. He took her 
to a seat with graceful ease, brought her a 
glass of water and daintily smoked a cigar- 
ette while she drank. He had manner. It 
was his face only that showed the Indian 
blood. 

LaCroix accompanied Louise to the buck- 
board when she left and bowed magnifi- 
cently, brushing the dust with his sombrero 
as the horses leaped into the collar. 

“Louise, how could you pay so much at- 
tention to that man?”’ fretfully asked her 
sister, Mrs. Stanton. “Don’t you know 
he’s half Indian?” 

“Oh, everyone is supposed to be on terms 
of equality at the rodeo,” Jim Stanton in- 
terposed good-naturedly. “Don’t mind it, 




















LaCroix: 


Em. This is the last stand of democracy in 
this country.” 

The next time Louise saw LaCroix he 
was a most welcome sight. She had 
stretched a ride after botanical specimens a 
long way beyond prudent limits, as she dis- 
tinctly realized when she found herself un- 
horsed and lost, she knew not how many 
miles from the ranch. She had made a bad 
job of tying her pony to a dwarf pine, and 
the beast had pulled loose and departed. 
Louise kept her head and walked slowly 
after the animal. Two hours later, tired, 
footsore and beginning to be frightened, 
she reflected that she might walk for days 
in the desert without meeting a human 
being. It was with deep relief that she saw 
a horseman far off coming down the moun- 
tainside. She shouted, found this was vain, 
fired several shots from her little pistol and 
waved her scarf. The horseman turned, 
flourished his hand and cantered toward her. 
He was a bold rider. He sat upright in the 
saddle, the reins dangling loosely from his 
fist while his horse bounded and slid, now 
forward and now sidewise, down the gashed 
and scarred declivity. He rode over to 
Louise and pulled up to take a look at her 
before dismounting. She was much pleased 
to see that it was LaCroix. 

“Why, how do you do!” she exclaimed 
brightly. ‘I’m so glad it is somebody that 
I have met. I’m in quite a predicament.” 
She explained the case. “Do you think you 
can catch my pony?” Louise fixed her 
clear, intelligent eyes on the man. She was 
not at all afraid. “I must get to the ranch 
somehow. How far is it?” 

“Maybe so fourteen miles.” LaCroix 
guided his horse to a point of rock from 
which he could look out over the desert. 

“How about the pony? Do you see him?” 
called Louise. 

“Dat pony gone home, him. You mus’ 
ride my hawss.” LaCroix leaped to the 
ground and led the animal to Louise. It 
was inclined to back away from the girl and 
her divided riding skirt, but LaCroix had a 
way with horses apparently and she was 
soon mounted. She knew, though, that she 
would not have stayed mounted long if the 
horse’s master had not been at his side. 
The beast was a bright bay stallion, silken- 
maned, wide-eyed and with mighty quarters. 
He pawed the ground and trumpeted shrilly 
when Louise settled herself in the saddle. 
LaCroix unbuckled his chaparejos and 
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stepped out of them and tied them in a 
bundle with his sombrero back of the saddle. 
His trousers were rolled around his legs and 
tied with the thongs of his moccasins. He 
knotted his handkerchief around his black 
head and took the horse by the bridle to 
lead it down to the plain. 

“Tt really is too much for me to ask you 
to walk all the way to the ranch,” said 
Louise. LaCroix did not answer but gave 
her a glance that she could not interpret, 
his inscrutable eyes and impassive features 
not being the kind she was accustomed to 
read. When they reached the trail he spoke 
a word to the horse and began to jog by the 
animal’s shoulder. On the level plain the 
pace increased, the horse loped along in a 
splendid, effortless gait and the man slid by 
his side like a shadow. The miles dropped 
behind them, but the runner’s feet still fell 
firmly and lightly and his eye was undimmed 
by fatigue when Louise determinedly pulled 
up to rest him. 

“You are the most wonderful runner I 
ever saw,” shesaid. “I wouldn’t have thought 
a man could possess such endurance. But 
you must rest. You are not a horse, you 
know,” she added in friendly accents. 

“No,” he answered. “I am not a horse. 
I amaman. No horse can do what I can 
do. I have run down many horses. I ran 
down this one.’’ He stood by the trail, 
powdered with dust, his face streaked with 
dried sweat, but his words and attitude 
were arrogant as he spoke to the woman, a 
being inferior in strength and cunning, and 
he showed no appreciation of her interest. 
When he swung into the trail again she let 
him run and studied him as he ran. The 
shadows were getting long and the air was 
cooling. The man wiped his face on his 
sleeve without halting his level pace. He 
ran with a gliding action that had not a jar 
in it. Louise, who had practised running at 
Wellesley under the guidance of a profes- 
sional trainer, observed his gait, which was 
not like anything she had been taught. His 
trousers flapped against him and showed the 
bulging muscles of his thighs and his small 
knee joints. His shirt, glued to his body by 
sweat, outlined his ribs and the interlacing, 
matted muscles of his torso. His lean, 
strong-featured face was expressionless and 
only the rhythmic flaring of his nostrils, 
keeping time with the steady fall and rise of 


-his broad chest, showed that he was putting 


forth effort. 
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“He runs like a wolf,” thought Louise. 
“Just like a wolf. That is from his Indian 
blood, no doubt. What a remarkable type! 
I must learn more of him.” 

It was dark when they reached the ranch. 
Louise’s escort let her get down without his 
help and apparently did not have much in- 
terest in her sweetly expressed thanks. 
He declined to come in but shook the hand 
that.she held out to him and took note of 
her saying.that she hoped he would come to 
visit the ranch before she left. Then he 
leaped into the saddle and galloped away 
in the dark. 

“Oh, Louise,” exclaimed Mrs. Stanton 
when her sister walked in. ‘‘What a fright 
we have had! When the pony came home 
all alone the men scattered to look for you. 
Jim and Walter are frantic. Where have 
you been?” 

“T don’t mind telling you,” answered 
Louise, ‘‘that I have been with a very inter- 
esting man.” Mrs. Stanton cried out 
against her for not bringing her rescuer in 
and made her promise to invite him to din- 
ner when she saw him again. Louise did 
not mention who the man was. She had 
her own ways of getting what she wanted. 
Her grandfather had been a prominent 
abolitionist and her father had long em- 
ployed a young mulatto as secretary. She 
had no idea of letting such an outworn 
thing as race prejudice stand in the way of 
her impersonal study of a new type of man- 
kind. The ranch was owned by Jim Stan- 
ton, Louise’s brother-in-law. Walter Car- 
rington was a guest, an admirer of Louise 
who showed his devotion by getting himself 
asked to visit the ranch at the same time she 
did. He was an excellent type of young 
Easterner. 

Opportunity for Louise to invite her 
rescuer to a meal soon occurred. He ac- 
cepted in good enough terms but with evi- 
dent surprise. The half-breed’s appearance 
at the ranch house at supper time was a 
sensation. “LaCroix!” exclaimed Jim. 
Mrs. Stanton looked up amazed, but Louise 
stepped forward with extra cordiality as if 
to say, “Hold up your head. You are a 
man and a brother.” There was no need of 
that. Diffidence was not the half-breed’s 
failing, it soon developed. Stanton gave 
his hand with suitable amenity and LaCroix 
shook hands with Walter looking hard in 
his face. To Mrs. Stanton he deferred be- 
comingly. His use of the table implements 





Louise decided was quite good enough for 
the time and place and she began to think 
that her social experiment would succeed. 
She tried to draw him out on Indian cus- 
toms. Walter, who found the man inter- 
esting, seconded her efforts. But LaCroix 
was not facile. He spoke of the reservation 
Indians with contempt. 

“T am not of dese people,” he said. “My 
mother was a Blackfoot. My father was 
French, un courier du bois. Je suis un 
homme du nord, moi. I know nothing of 
dese enjun here. I own a ranch and I live 
seul. I.no take squaw.” He glanced at 
Louise. “My ranch has houses, corrals, 
chickens, cow w’at geev milk, ever’t’ing. 
It is as good as dis one.” LaCroix gestured 
with his arm proudly. 

He left soon after the meal, bowing 
gracefully to the women in a manner which 
showed his French instinct. His last glance 
was for Louise. He turned in the door to 
send it to her. He was a figure to stick in 
her mind, moccasined, asash knotted around 
his waist instead of a belt, his shirt of white 
silk, loose sleeved, almost feminine, setting 
off the sinewy graces of his powerful young 
body. His face looked almost bronze com. 
pared with the glistening fabric as he fixed 
his glittering eyes upon her. 

Louise smiled sweetly when the storm 
broke after LaCroix was gone. ‘It’s not 
done,” was the theme—just as it would 
have been in most houses in Boston, she 
thought with a tolerant shrug, or in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. At the end the Stantons 
seemed to have decided to treat the incident 
as a joke. They bantered Louise about her 
ignorance of how to cook dog, and enumer- 
ated for her the LaCroix possessions in 
horses and cattle. It was plain that the 
half-breed would not be a guest there again. 

Louise, however, had no intention of hav- 
ing her course laid out for her, and LaCroix 
himself had his own ideas on the subject. 

The next evening when Louise was tend- 
ing some roses she was trying to raise against 
the dooryard fence she saw LaCroix rocket- 
ing by on his big horse. She waved her 
hand and he wheeled in for a talk. When 
he galloped away, by her side on the fence 
lay a pair of small moccasins, beautifully 
beaded and ornamented with stained por- 
cupine quills. The deer skin was soft as 
velvet and faintly fragrant of sweet grass. 
They were stitched with sinew so delicately 
that the seams were barely perceptible. 
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Louise carried them in and stowed them 
away in her trunk, rightly opining that they 
were too rare specimens of Indian crafts- 
manship to be worn, and destining them for 
an admired position among her possessions 
in the East. She was right. They were 
rare indeed, not to be duplicated in these 
days. Love went to their making. “My 
mother sewed them for me for a gift,” 
LaCroix had said. “They are yours.” 

Louise saw no reason for refusing them. 
She did not attach any significance to the 
present, not knowing that an Indian gives 
nothing for nothing, and she had no notion 
of how fast she was getting on with LaCroix. 
Wila men and half wild men are always 
serious. They do not understand social 
trifling. LaCroix had all the pride of his 
breed. He had seen plenty of white men 
marry squaws. He was the son of one. 
And he had also seen, though not so often, 
white women marry breeds. He did not 
feel that an impassable gulf lay between him 
and Louise. Stanton was a newcomer on 
the range. He was far from being a rich 
man. LaCroix owned more land and stock. 
Louise had shown pleasure in his society 
and had accepted his gift. She had asked 
him to eat of meat that she had helped to 
cook in the house of her family. 

Louise looked out of her window before 
she went to bed. A riderless horse was 
standing out in the open plain. In the star- 
light she could see a man in motionless 
attitude near the animal. She wondered 
who he was and what he was doing there. 
He did not move, and she got tired of watch- 
ing him and went to bed and to sleep. 

A hunting party in a mountain canyon 
was one of the plans for Louise’s entertain- 
ment. The Stantons were glad to get her 
away from the desert ranch for a while. It 
was a deadly dry season and cattle were 
perishing by scores from thirst. Tents and 
provisions were loaded on a wagon outfit 
and they pulled out for a-week’s hunt. 
Louise did not shoot, but she said that any- 
thing was good that took one out in the 
open air and she amused herself in her own 
way by gathering geologic specimens and 
making notes of many things. LaCroix 
was not a topic of conversation. As they 
were nearing their first night’s camp Jim 
pointed out to her an Indian family moving 
across the horizon. There were several 
loose ponies, two or three blanketed 
mounted figures and a wagon drawn by a 
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pair of ponies hitched by very long traces. 
Huddled up in the middle of the wagon 
body a squaw was driving Indian fashion 
with reins about twelve feet long. 

“Looks like an Injun bridal outfit,” ob- 
served Jim sarcastically. “I wonder if 
LaCroix has been getting himself a squaw 
after all.” Louise raised her eyebrows 
slightly and did not carry on the pleasantry. 

The canyon camp was pitched near a 
thicket of wild rose bushes that leaned to- 
gether over a tiny brook. A mile back the 
canyon walls came together in a dark gulch 
at which Jim and the cook looked thought- 
fully. They spoke of a cloudburst. “A 
cloudburst?”’ echoed Louise. ‘How inter- 
esting! I should love to see one.”’ 

Jim explained that a cloudburst was a 
dangerous phenomenon and would be much 
more interesting to watch from a safe place. 
However, he decided that the danger was 
slight, and the camp site was so charming 
that the women begged him not to change it. 

The cloudburst came the next evening, 
and with it LaCroix. He must have been 
furtively watching the camp, as he had no 
cattle in that valley. The thunderclouds 
rolled up black as ink. Emily and Louise 
drew together in alarm at the frightful 
black curtain shutting off the day. The 
wind and the downrush of water seemed to 
come together. The men raced for the 
camp, and on the opposite canyon side 
Louise saw, as she had seen him before, 
LaCroix spurring down the forty-five-degree 
slant as if it had been a level boulevard. 
Jim reached Emily as LaCroix thundered 
through the cook’s outfit. Stanton caught 
up his wife before him, and Walter tried to 
pick up Louise the same way, but the bay 
horse’s shoulder lunged between them. 
Then LaCroix’s hands gripped her arms and 
swung her up as the first rush of the flood 
tore at the stallion’s legs. The great beast 
set his crest at the mountainside and went 
up it in terrific bounds. Louise felt the 
mighty muscles surge beneath her as she 
lay in the half-breed’s iron arms that held 
her lightly and securely to his breast while 
he guided the horse with knee and voice, 
his face fiercely intent upon their pathway 
up the streaming slope. ‘What a horse- 
man and what a horse!” she thought. 
“They will never believe this adventure at 
home.”’ She was not at all frightened. She 
only feared that she would miss noting some 
of the features of the experience. 
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It passed in a moment. LaCroix set her 
down among her friends, all of whom were 
dripping but unhurt. He did not dismount. 
Like an Indian he received their thanks 
without notice. With a parting flicker of 
his eye and a lift of his hand for Louise 
alone he rode upon his way. 

Louise caught a serious glance from Jim. 
She got another much the same several 
days later on their way back to the ranch 
when LaCroix rode up to their outfit. 
Louise did not give much weight to Jim. 
She rather patronized him. He labored 
under the disadvantage of having taken his 
degree from a coast university, and he 
figured in her note book in a number of 
places as a typical Westerner. He had been 
telling her that the cloudburst was a mere 
waste of good water as far as relieving the 
drought was concerned. LaCroix barely 
noticed the women but pushed on in front 
to where the men rode. Again he had been 
watching over the party. 

“How,” he said in greeting to Stanton. 
“No water in wells. No camp tonight.” 

“Ts that so?” said Stanton in surprise. 
“Well, I’m certainly obliged to you, La- 
Croix. We'll go straight through to the 
ranch.” He gave the orders, telling his 
wife and Louise that LaCroix had brought 
word that the springs at their intended 
camp were dry and that they would push 
on and make the ranch in one stage. La- 
Croix rode a few miles with the men. 
Louise reined her pony into the group. 

“T wish you would tell me what the cattle 
do when there is no water in the springs,” 
she said to LaCroix. 

“They die,’ he answered. 

“Ts that what those are doing?” asked 
Louise with a higher inflection, pointing to 
where a bunch of lean cows were watching 
them pass. Some of the animals were lying 
down. Several had their heads on the 
ground. One or two spectral, tottering 
calves were in the bunch. ‘Are those cattle 
suffering?’ she demanded. 

“They are dying of thirst,” he replied. 

“QOh-h!’ Louise cried in horror. “You 
don’t care! You are cruel! It is because 
you are an Indian. You don’t mind 
suffering.” 

“All must die. All must suffer. Could 
you help that?” LaCroix was unmoved by 
Louise’s emotion. ‘No death is easy in the 
desert. Let them die. Men must have 
meat. Men also suffer and die.” 








Jim Stanton turned to Louise. ‘This is a 
part of life out here that we don’t show to 
visitors as a rule,” he said grimly. ‘“La- 

Croix,” he continued, ‘“‘can you ride with 
us to the ranch? I don’t know whether I 
could keep the trail after dark, and I don’t 
want to take any chances with the ladies 
along.” ; 

Thus it was that LaCroix again was a 
guest at the ranch. In the morning Louise 
found him plaiting his horse’s forelock in 
the shadow of the water tank. She stopped 
to extract from him a further sample of his 
desert philosophy on life and death, and 
here befell almost her last personal hazard 
in the West. Louise realized by this time 
that she had a certain power over the man, 
but as long as he kept himself within bounds 
that made him the more interesting. He 
was a type that she would never meet again, 
and she wanted to make the most of the 
analysis. She seated herself in the warmth 
of the sun on a timber at the foot of the 
trestle that supported the tank and beck- 
oned to LaCroix to come nearer. 

“Please tell me some more of your ideas 
why all animals must die a painful death,” 
she said. “Can’t you bring that big horse 
a little nearer?” 

LaCroix looked at her intently. “Yes,” 
he answered, “but do not move. I will 
speak to you but you must not move, not a 
foot, not a hand. Look at me in the eye and 
do not stir.”’ Louise felt that she must obey 
and fixed her gaze on the man’s face. He 
was creeping up to her, crouching and mov- 
ing almost imperceptibly. Louise grew 
suddenly frightened. She cast a glance 
from side to side and screamed with terror 
as she saw a thick-bodied coil of dread at 
her hip. The rattler struck, but quicker 
than his blow was the hand of the half-breed. 
The fangs came home in LaCroix’s forearm. 
He composedly broke the snake’s back and 
threw it away from him. 

Louise leaped to her feet wild-eyed.’ Her 
mouth was open to scream again. Men 
were running from the bunk-house. 

“You are safe,” said the half-breed 
proudly. ‘You have the moccasins my 
mother made for the feet of my woman. 
What strikes you must strike through the 
breast of Jean Marie LaCroix.’’ He smote 
his chest resoundingly with his fist and fell 
face downward on the sand. The rattler’s 
fangs had gone to the jawbone in an artery 
in his wrist. 























The rattler struck, but quicker than his blow was the 
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They put LaCroix in the ranch’s best 
room and tended him with their best. All 
but Louise. She kept away. She realized 
that she had been playing with fire. This 
was not to LaCroix’s liking. He got stronger 
and demanded to see her. In his delirium he 
had named her as his woman. Mrs. Stanton 
carried a distressed face and Jim a scowl. 

Louise finally told Jim that he must pro- 
tect her. She was in her own room with the 
door shut when LaCroix came into the liv- 
ing-room fully dressed. His right arm as 
yet was helpless and his cheeks were sunken. 
“T go now,” he said to Stanton. “I be back 
when this arm good.” He was unsteady on 
his feet. 

“No,” said Stanton, “you mustn’t come 
back here. Curse it all, LaCroix, this 
seems like ingratitude of the lowest kind, I 
know. You are a man, if there ever was 
one—but you mustn’t come back here. 
That’s all.” 

“Why not?” demanded LaCroix fiercely. 

“Because it will annoy Miss Elliot,” Jim 
spoke harshly, hating to do so, and speak- 
ing the more harshly for that reason. 
“She doesn’t want you here and I don’t 
want you here. So you stay away from 
here, and that goes.” 

“God-dam she is not yours to give!” 
shouted LaCroix. ‘She take my mocca- 


sins. She see me follow her. She is willing. 
She will wear dose moccasin in my house.” 
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Louise came from her room pale but de- 
termined. She had the little moccasins in 


her hand. “Here,” she said, holding them 
out. “I attached no such meaning to this 
simple gift. Take them back and never 
speak to me again. Your ideas are prepos- 
terous.”’ As he looked at her without taking 
the moccasins she tossed them before him 
on the floor and turned her back. 

With a hoarse exclamation LaCroix 
trampled the gift under his feet and reeled 
out into the yard. He shouted a word and 
the hoof beats of his bay horse answered. 
The animal galloped up to him and the half- 
breed clambered to his back and without 
saddle or bridle dashed away into the desert. 

“T trust,’’ said Louise with icy distinct- 
ness, ‘‘that no one will ever speak to me on 
this subject. It has been a most distasteful 
occurrence.” She retired to her bedroom in 
outraged maidenhood. 

“That half-breed will shoot you, Jim. 
He’ll shoot you in the back like an Indian,” 
cried Mrs. Stanton to her husband. That 
gentleman looked perturbed but he spoke 
encouragingly. ‘Don’t you be afraid, little 
girl. We can’t run away from him and we 
can’t shoot him unless he does something.” 

“T wish that Louise had never set foot in 
here,” wailed Mrs. Stanton. ‘What do you 
think he will do, Jim?” 

Jim rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “If 
he thinks he has a claim on Louise he may 
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want to fight it out with Walter or me, like 
an Indian. Or then again he may act like a 
white man and drop the whole thing. You 
never can.tell which side of these half- 
breeds will come uppermost in a pinch. 
That’s the trouble with them.”’ 

“I’m simply terrified to death.” Mrs. 
Stanton clung to Jim hysterically. “I never 
shall have a minute’s peace as long as that 
man lives in this valley.” 

“He owns more land here than we do. 
He seems to be figuring on staying some 
time,” said Jim. “But don’t you go getting 
scared. We're none of us killed yet.” 

Louise thanked Jim for the performance 
of the disagreeable task in her behalf and 
planned to return to the East. LaCroix did 
not put in an appearance during the ensuing 
few days and made no sign. Louise kept 
close to the house. 

Stanton had been watering cattle at the 
ranch. The artesian well for the time was 
almost the sole dependence of the animals. 
A large part of the depleted herds had been 
driven away to a distant range and those at 
the home ranch nightly gathered at the 
corral, bellowing for their drink. The 
ground outside the fence was spaded up by 
their hoofs and was as foul as a stable yard 
for an acre near the troughs. 

It was after the beasts had drunk one 
evening and had strayed away that Louise, 
all alone outside the house, caught sight of 
an odd growth she had intended to examine 
out in the plain. It was only a few hundred 
yards away, and she scaled the fence and 
walked out to look at it. Groups of 
cattle were scattered about and none of 
them near her. Louise had grown to have 
no fear of the animals. She did not think 
of them until she happened to notice that 
all she passed turned to stare and then 
moved slowly toward her. She began to be 
alarmed and would have run back to the 
house but for the fact that a number of 
cows had closed in behind her. She was the 
center of a wide ring of cattle, and their ac- 
tions were ominous. They would stop and 
stare and snuff and then would walk forward 
again. Louise had forgotten that range 
cattle do not understand a man on foot. 
They confuse him with wolves and, if they 
have calves to protect, are likely to ring 
him round and trample him to death. 

Louise looked toward the house. Some 
of the windows were lighted. It was dusk 
and she was too far away for them to see 
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her. The cattle were drawing closer. She 
could see their eyes and plainly hear their 
snorts. A nearby cow with a calf.trotting 
at her heels was glaring at Louisé and ad- 
vancing straight upon her. Louise, lifted 
her voice in a desperate scream. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands and crouched 
in terror. The hoof beats were at‘her.side. 
She heard them-pawing. But for some rea- 
son she was not struck dgwn and she opened 
her eyes. She was beside LaGroix’s red 
horse in the center of a herd of cows. The 
big half-breed was lounging in the saddle 
and looking down on her with contempt. 

“So-o,” he said. ‘‘Heap scared. Want a 
man a heap now. Even LaCroix—huh!” 
He grunted and Louise shrank from him. 
The cattle had stopped their advance and 
some had turned their heads away, awed by 
the horseman, but their circle was unbroken. 
LaCroix did not offer to dismount or to take 
Louise up with him. He sat at ease, pleas- 
ing himself with her terror. He could have 
dispersed the animals with a shout and a 
swing of his lariat but he did not. He had 
a way of communicating his will to them 
and they stayed where they were. 

“I go now, I guess,” he grinned at Louise. 
He wheeled the horse so abruptly that 
Louise had to leap aside or his quarter 
would have knocked her down. ~ “Don’t 
leave me!” she shrilled. “These cattle will 
kill me. Take me up on your horse.” 

“No,” scorned the half-breed. “Eef you 
wan’ geet out you take my hawss by de tail 
an’ walk behine. You geet on my hawss 
no more.” 

Only the instant terror of the savage 
cattle could have forced Louise to go up 
behind the animal and take hold of his tail, 
but she did it, and she walked behind him in 
that humiliating fashion while the cattle 
followed in a mob behind and around her. 
LaCroix led her through the mire and muck 
of the foul space around the watering 
troughs. And there he left her. As she 
clambered to a position of safety on the 
corral fence he swung the red horse around 
so that his hoofs hurled chunks and spatters 
of the trampled dirt all over her. “‘Liar!’’ he 
sneered. ‘‘Woman with a snake’s tongue! 
Hang there and tell them that LaCroix 
laughs at you.”’ 

Which was manifestly no way for a gen- 
tleman to treat a lady who had rejected his 
attentions. But LaCroix was not magnani- 
mous and did not pretend to be. 














WHAT "THEY ARE DOING 
AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHS AT SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN DIEGO 























At San Francisco they are standing in vast crowds in the Court of the Universe or under the scintillant 
Tower of Jewels, listening to Mr. Bryan or Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft or Colonel Goethals on 
some one of the “days’’ set apart to honor distinguished Americans 
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They are gathered at the pavilion of some one of the nations which is dedicating its elaborate 
headquarters at the Panama-P: ic Exposition. If it is China’s building with the 
up-tilted eaves, the audience holds as many Orientals as Caucasians 


They are dancing in . wild riot of — in a Spee -dress ball in the : Civie Auditorium 

















At San Diego they are basking in the sunshine of the Plaza de Panama and luring, with carefully 
measured bags of feed, the friendly pigeons from their nests in the towers of 
this dreamy Spanish-Colonial city in Balboa Park 




















They are wandering in luxurious comfort through the wonder-gardens of the Panama-California Exposition, 
many of whose airy palaces will remain as factors in the beauty of San Diego’s park system 
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On San Diego's “Isthmus” they are scraping acquaintance with the people of the terraced houses in the 
Painted Desert of the Southwest, beyond whose carefully imitated walls sounds 
the hoarse cry of the barker for “Underground Chinatown’ 

















On the “Zone” in San Francisco they are crowded before some remarkable “ballyhoo” designed to make 
irresistible the attraction within, whether it be the dank and daring diving girls or 
the dignified and colossal reproduction of the Panama Canal 
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The SUNSET COUNTRY “AT 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF WESTERN PAVILIONS AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

















OREGON 








The Oregon Building has been declared very faulty because “it imitates the Parthenon of Greece 
in dark and crude logs’; because “‘it is set upon a plane when the Parthenon was erected upon the 
eminence of the Acropolis”; because ‘‘the Parthenon was designed and devised for stone and not 
for wood,” yet I say that no one can look at this building and see the magnificent columns which 
surround it, see its wonderful proportions in a certain greater grandeur and not know that it is no 
imitation of the Parthenon and no attempt to imitate the Parthenon, but in a pleasing and grand 
way is intended to say to the world “Oregon holds one-fourth of all the timber of the United 
States.” Now it is said that the Parthenon was devised for stone structure. That is exactly what it 
was not devised for. The early Greek temples were of wooden structure. Their columns were 
exactly what these columns are—the trunks of trees. The temples in Greece were exactly as these 
are, made of wood, and when the greater genius took the marble and went upon the eminence it car- 
ried with it all the religious traditions of the early temples built of timber, and by that genius of art 
which defies all rules of construction, it made from white marble the most beautiful temple of the 
world, modeled from a wooden ancestor. C. E. S. Woop. 
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SCOTCH ANN 


By MAY BELLEVILLE BROWN 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS ROGERS 


was in the middle of its “rush.” 

The Transcontinental Express stood 
on the track beside the low red building 
where its passengers spent thirty busy 
minutes, puffing softly to itself, as though 
recounting the adventures of its long climb 
from the Mississippi level. Inside, the 
mahogany revolving chairs at the lunch 
counter which pushed its great arc into the 
room were filled with hurrying travelers 
who ordered from the racks behind the 
counter—tiny casseroles of baked beans, 
legs of chicken, fried and cold, wedges of 
every known brand of pie, or steaks and 
chops from the kitchen beyond. Back and 
forth behind the semi-circular counter the 
patient Penelopes wove their web of steps— 
deft, uniformed, quiet, attentive—as they 
waited upon the visitors. 

The Harris eating-houses which, like 
beads, thread the string of the Transconti- 
nental Railway system, are not all of a sort. 
Some are caravansaries where a regiment 
might find luxurious living; others are halt- 
ing places on the desert. Timmins, which 
should have been called ‘‘World’s End,” or 
“Last Hope,” had drawn a lunch counter, 
yet it had one thing in common with all the 
rest—and that was excellent service. 

Today’s crowd was unusually large, and 
Cranmer Fox had been pushed quite to the 
wall at the furthest end of the counter, 
where Scotch Ann served him with a pitying 
glance at his white, tired face. Famished as 
he was, the warm air and the odors of the 
room overpowered him. Panting, he clung 
to the edge of the counter, as he struggled 
with a momentary faintness. Scotch Ann 
deliberately turned her back to the rest of 
the room, making of her immaculate 
shoulders a screen. 

“Try this hot milk first,” she said to him 
gently, pushing a steaming cup toward him. 


‘Ts Harris eating-house at Timmins 


“Try this hot milk first,” she said to him gently, 
pushing a steaming cup toward him 


Perhaps her thoughtfulness quieted his 
over-wrought nerves. At any rate, he 
sipped his milk in comfort. Also, while we 
are conjecturing, perhaps when Cranmer 
Fox walked out in the sunshine the warmth 
of her friendly action caused him to look at 
Timmins as a favorable stopping place. At 
any rate, there could be no other reason. 

Timmins is not near any historic ruin or 
phenomenon of Nature. It does not rest, 
like a gem, on the breast of a golden and 
topaz and rose and turquoise desert, peo- 
pled by story-book Indians; nor is it in a 
mountain fastness, with massive crags pur- 
pling its emerald valleys. It is a squat little 
settlement, dropped down in a country 
that started out to be a desert and 
finally decided to become a prairie; but 
the grass would grow only in sparse little 
clumps, because the country did not change 
its mind about the desert until after the 
sand was there. It was on the edge of the 
“cow country,’ whose denizens looked 
lovingly upon the liquid refreshment found 
there, as the famished Transcontinental 
passengers hungered for its lunch room. 

For sheer foolishness Cranmer Fox de- 
served a prize. To start from Maine for the 
Southwest with less than a hundred dollars, 
and with no definite destination, or plan for 
carrying on existence after arriving there, 
and with a chronic cough, entitled him to at 
least honorable mention in the foolish list. 
Cranmer Fox had to stay in the south, and 
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he had to live cheaply. Timmins filled the 
geographical requirements, and it looked 
cheap. So, before the express went on its 
way, the young preacher had removed his 
baggage—one suit-case and a book—and his 
journey was over. Hemust have known that 
there was a place in the station for baggage, 
yet he lugged his belongings across the plat- 
form that stretched its glaring length to the 
eating-house door, and from there across to 
where Scotch Ann was putting a glass cover 
over a heap of fresh doughnuts. 

“Won't you look after my things until I 
get a room?”’ he asked, panting as he wiped 
his face. 

‘Sure!’ she answered, reaching over and 
swinging the suit-case across with a free 
motion. “I’m on duty till six-thirty, but 
if I am not here, you'll find it under the 
counter, next these tin biscuit boxes.” 

The woman looked after him as he weakly 
departed. 

“Knowing the temper of this little burg 
as I do,” she soliloquized, “I’m afraid it will 
be quite some time before you find a room, 
Young Man.” 

Nominally, Scotch Ann was not in charge 
of the Harris House. There was a fussy 
little man—one Eli Whiffen by name—who 
thought he managed it. Nor of the kitchen; 
there was a steward with the air of a ma- 
harajah. Nor was she head waiter; there 
was a grenadier-like female, with a well- 
defined mustache, who bore that title. 
Yet Scotch Ann was all of these function- 
aries, without the cognizance of any of 
them. If the manager tangled his accounts, 
or fumbled in his arrangements for official 
delegations, Scotch Ann, with a few words 
in which only a soft burr and a double-o 
sound on “out” or “about,” proclaimed her 
nationality, made his affairs smooth. Did 
the steward’s orders fail, the same voice 
murmured the suggestion which made glad 
his day. Did the militant head waiter have 
to deal with insubordination, Scotch Ann 
purred about among the girls a bit, and all 
was serene. Nor had there been an Official 
Bouncer at the Harris since she came. Did 
any man, artificially illuminated by the 
products of the Idle Hour Saloon, attempt 
to raise trouble within the Harris precincts, 
Scotch Ann squared herself back of the 
counter, fixed the rash one with the steady 
glance of her gray eyes, and he faded from 
sight without delay. 

It had been a hot day and the wind, which 
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sometimes makes the desert a little more 
bearable, had seared like a breath from an 
opened furnace. Evening brought no relief, 
even though the clouds were piling on the 
horizon. 

As Scotch Ann stepped outdoors and 
shrank a moment before the heat, she was 
confronted by Harvey Connor, the town 
marshal of Timmins. This was not unusual, 
although he was always careful to preserve 
a casual demeanor as he fell into step beside 
her. Secretly, Harvey considered himself 
“a fine figure of a man,” and loved to strut 
in his blue coat up and down the platform 
when the Transcontinental was in. Hon- 
estly, he was attached to Scotch Ann, but 
held himself back from committal—because 
he loved his philandering freedom, and hesi- 
tated to bereave other damsels by making 
final choice of one of them. 

“Busy day?” he asked. 

“Awful! And so hot!” 

“Going to rain. See that lightning back 
of those clouds?” 

“*Twon’t help.”’ She was too tired to be 
more than laconic. 

“T’m afraid that lunger will get wet.” 

“Oh yes.”” She gave a start of recollec. 
tion. “I had forgotten about him. Where 
did you see him?” 

“He pegged about town some industrious 
for awhile,” Harvey informed her, “and 
then came back and sat on the edge of the 
platform. But I made him move on!” 
And the marshal swung his baton jauntily. 

Scotch Ann was aroused. 

“Harve, you know that not a soul in 
Timmins would take in a lunger since that 
professor lectured here about its being 
catching. Where did he go?” 

“Well,” reluctantly confided the abashed 
official, “he said it didn’t make any differ- 
ence, as it was only a short time anyway, 
and he got up and ambled out toward the 
Buttes, kind of aimless. Honest-to-good- 
ness, Ann, I never thought of it storming, 
and you know I’m so busy—” 

Scotch Ann’s measured look was con- 
temptuous. 

“T’m most grieved to death, Harve—”’ her 
scorn was cold, “at the way this marshal 
business keeps you at it!’ 

They had reached the end of the road, 
sparsely marked by low houses—adobe, 
rough stone, a few of timber. For a mo- 
ment she stood looking across the dry 
waste, where the drifted sand was like 








































































Scotch Ann: 


motionless yellow waves, to the Buttes on 
the horizon beyond, just under the shadow 
of a storm cloud. 

“I’m going to walk out that way,” she 
declared. “I only work at the Harris 
twelve hours per, so I am not too busy to 
keep a sick man from getting killed. Do 
you, if you have time, go down to Brill’s 
barn and send his boy out with their light 
wagon. Better send a slicker, or a rubber 
blanket, too, in case the rain catches us be- 
fore we get in.” 

“T won’t do nothing of the sort!’’ muti- 
nied Harvey. “I'll go myself, and you send 
the wagon after me. Honest, Ann—”’ 

It was the Official Bouncer of the Harris, 
looking out of Scotch Ann’s eyes. 

“Do as I tell you. Harve.”’ Her voice 
was soft, yet hard as steel. “Send your 
flask along with the wagon.” 

The trail to the Buttes, and the table 
land beyond, had been well marked in the 
days before the railroad blasted a shorter 
cut through the desert wall to the east, and 
still ran in deep furrows. Ann knew that a 
stranger would follow in, instinctively, so 
turned her steps that way. 

The pile of clouds which had towered 
above the purple hills was still a storm cen- 
ter, but was spreading, and from the black- 
ening belt it stretched about the horizon. 
Lightning was shooting darts of flame. Al- 
ready little spits of wind struck up the dust 
and sand, like bullets striking the ground. 
It grew dusky, and the roar of distant 
thunder was coming closer. Ann knew that 
she must find the stranger quickly, if at all, 
and hurried her steps. She ran down a 
declivity into a sandy arroyo, and there, on 
his face, across the trail, she found him. 

Even as she turned his body, so that she 
might raise his head, a few fiercely-driven 
drops of rain fell. She wiped away the sand 
from his sweating face. He opened his eyes 
and looked at her without wonder, then his 
lids dropped. 

“T haven’t found a room yet,” he mut- 
tered thickly, “but I'll take my stuff away.” 

“Never mind about your stuff,’ and 
Scotch Ann eased his head into her lap. 
“T'll see about that.” 

The rain had come, as desert rains do, 
pelting, merciless. Not a shower of drops, 
but a splash, as of water thrown from a great 
height, and in large bulk. Such a downpour 
has been known to drown a sleeper in the 
open. Lightning snapped and flashed over 
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their- heads and struck the ground about 
them, tearing gashes in the earth. The can- 
nonading was incessant. 

The young man struggled weakly to rise, 
but with a “‘Lie still!’ Ann held him down. 
She kept her hat—waterproof in its close 
Mexican weaving—over his face, and herself 
bent bareheaded to the storm, the water 
streaming down her own face until it 
blinded her. The force of the battle about 
her was so irresistible that it seemed about 
to beat them both into the ground. Then, 
above the roar, she heard galloping hoofs, 
the wagon rattled down the bank, and Har- 
vey Connor, with his horses almost upon 
them, reined up and whirled his team about 
with their backs to the storm. As he 
jumped out and capably tucked an oiled 
coat about her and another around the 
drenched figure on the ground, she was glad 
in her heart that he had not sent the stable 
boy. 

So they took the storm—people and 
horses—for what seemed an interminable 
time. Finally, the cannonading grew less, 
the water which dashed over them dwindled, 
and then, as quickly as it had come, the 
battle of the elements was over. The black 
clouds above them broke into jagged masses 
and drifted away, showing the first stars 
between; the earth, heated by days of hot 
sun, sent up a steam which hung about 
them like a vapor, and the air was still. 

“I’m afraid this wetting’s done for him,” 
whispered Harvey, bending over the man. 

“Maybe not,” reassured Scotch Ann. 
“This slicker is keeping in the steam, and 
makes a fine vapor bath. Just so he won’t 
get a chill from taking him off the warm 
ground. Give me the whiskey. A few 
drops now will help him, and then we will 
lift him into the wagon.” 





The last vestige of cloud had disappeared, 
the vapors of the recent storm were gone, 
and the moon shone brilliantly from a 
diamond-studded sky, as Harvey finally 
reined his horses in the middle of town. 

‘Well, what’ll we do with him?”’ There 
was disgust in his tones. “We might have 
taken a complete census of the town while 
we have been hunting for a place to drop 
him. Every house in Timmins has turned 
him down. Shall we try the Idle Hour? 
I believe they would let him lie in the back 
room. They don’t use it because of the 
rats.” 





Scotch Ann sat on the floor of the wagon, 
holding the man’s head. He was uncon- 
scious, and his breathing was barely per- 
ceptible. Her wet clothing clung clammily 
to her, her hair stuck to her face and neck 
in long strings, but she did not think of her 
own discomfort. Her back stiffened as she 
gave the order. 

“Drive over to my shack, Harve. I 
thought it was charity when I paid Hob 
Miller’s widow fifty dollars for that adobe, 
just so she could buy a ticket back home, 
but I’m glad now that I have title to enough 
ground in this righteous town so that this 
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poor wreck won’t have to die in the lean-to 
of a saloon.” 
“Ann!” Harvey Connor swung about in 


his high seat and stared at her. “You 
wouldn’t do that! People—” 

“Drive on, Harve, and don’t get het up,” 
replied Scotch Ann, imperturbably. “I’ve 
been at the Harris too long to be scared of 
people—especially when the man in ques- 
tion is as near the angel choir as this one!” 

Grumbling, but obedient to the stronger 
will, Harvey turned about and drove to the 
little adobe in the edge of town where 
Scotch Ann lived, and where, with an 
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Indian blanket or two, a gay serape, a few 
yards of bright calico and some amateur 
furniture—combined with the touch of the 
born home-maker—she had made herself a 
retreat for her free hours. 

Together they carried to her cot the limp, 
wet bundle that had been a man. He 
dropped into a devitalized heap as they laid 
him down. 

“No need for you to stay, Harve,” mur- 
mured Scotch Ann. ‘“I doubt if he ever 
wakes up, but I'll get hot things around 
him, just the same. Come around in the 


morning and bring his suit-case from under 





“We have called,”’ rasped the mayor hoarsely, 
response to an action on the part of the 
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We will want to 


the counter at the Harris. 
go over his things and notify his folks, be- 


fore we bury him. It isn’t probable that 
they want him sent home. That kind of 
folks wouldn’t let him come out here alone 
in such shape as he is.” 

But it was milk, and chopped beef, and 
more whiskey that Harvey took to the 
adobe next day, and for several days fol- 
lowing. When Scotch Ann returned to her 
counter her face showed the strain to which 
she had been put, and her usually clear eyes 
held a baffled look. She had given a stranger 
her roof to die under, and her bed to die in, 
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and he persisted in living. Now he was her 
problem. No place in Timmins would take 
him in. The few women who dragged out 
their days there gathered their duties about 
them as an excuse, the men were indifferent, 
and there was an active prejudice against 
tuberculosis. Harvey Connor, unwillingly, 
because he disapproved of the situation, 
helped when he could, as did Lockstep 
Hobbs, porter at the Idle Hour—only he 
was in such a state of chronic shakiness 
from his libations that he could not be de- 
pendedupon. So,although Scotch Ann must 
return to her work, she must, too, take care of 
this sick man so strangely thrust upon her. 

Cranmer Fox returned to life, but it was 
some time before he took cognizance of his 
surroundings, or appeared to wonder why 
he was ministered to, first by an impersonal 
Amazon, then by an awkward, careless 
Irishman, and then by a blear-eyed creature 
who spilled his milk and beef juice on the 
bed—or to wonder why he should be waited 
upon at all. And when full consciousness 
returned, he was little better able to under- 
stand his surroundings. The three who 
took care of him were entirely outside his 
experience, and while he was dumbly grate- 
ful to them, they lived in a strange world 
and spoke a strange language. A tent was 
pitched in the lee of the adobe, and here 
the sick man lived. If the day was unbear- 
ably hot and windy, Ann would send some 
one to carry him in for a few hours, but 
early evening found him outside again. 
His guardian knew that his salvation lay 
out-of-doors and close to the ground. 

By the time Cranmer Fox could sit a few 
hours each day in Ann’s one arm chair, the 
prejudice against “‘lungers” and the ten- 
dency to gossip which marks the isolated 
community, worked together to kindle a 
righteous indignation against Scotch Ann. 
“Society’’—here represented by the wives 
of several railroad laborers, two Mexican 
women who washed and scrubbed, several 
women whose means of support was not 
visible, the wife of the manager of the Harris 
and some dozen or more of girls who worked 
there—was offended. Ann’s first knowledge 
of this was when Harvey paid her a hurried 
call one evening after work was over. 
Cranmer Fox lay in his open tent, looking 
at the horizon, where the turquoise east was 
darkening, and listening dreamily to Scotch 
Ann’s distant humming as she washed some 
of her white blouses at the back door. 
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“There’s the dickens to pay, Ann!” 
whispered Harvey, with a motion of his 
head toward the tent beyond the house. 
“Just as I was afraid there’d be!” 

“What is it now, Mr. Marshal?” asked 
Ann, good-naturedly, her hands busy in the 
suds. 

“About him—out there,” answered the 
man. ‘The women’s scandalized, and a 
committee’s coming to call on you this 
evening. There’s the mayor—that’s be- 
cause you're harboring a contagious disease. 
And Whiffen—his wife, and the girls at the 
Harris, and the other women. They don’t 
approve of him staying here alone with you 
this way. They say it ain’t good for the 
moral atmosphere of the town. And they’re 
sending me along to represent the law.” 
Harvey could not resist a tendency to lift 
his chest as he made this announcement. 
“The committee’s to come at eight, and I 
slipped ahead to tell you. What’ll you do?” 

With a leisurely twist of her strong 
wrists, Ann wrung a blouse and shook it 
free from wrinkles. 

“Father Mallory ate supper at the Harris, 
just before I left,” she remarked, with the 
air of one thinking deeply. “He came in 
from the school to christen Rita Mex’s new 
baby, and was starting back tonight. You'll 
find him down on the street about now, 
getting tab on the men. Can you get him 
up here right away?” 

“Sure thing!’”’ was the relieved response. 
“And he can help you lead your lunger up 
and send him out to the Indian school be- 
fore the committee comes. You’ve got a 
long head!’ and the marshal departed so 
hastily that he did not see the twinkle in 
Ann’s gray eyes. 


The committee which approached Scotch 
Ann’s adobe at eight o’clock was nervous. 
Plainly, the men did not like the errand 
which had been thrust upon them. The 
mayor combed his beard with his fingers, 
while Whiffen repeatedly removed his hat 
to wipe his forehead. He was the more 
nervous because on various occasions he had 
met Scotch Ann in impromptu debate, and 
knew that he might expect the unexpected. 

The interior of the adobe was almost 
festal, with its bright rugs and draperies, 
and the high-powered reading lamp which 
was Ann’s only contribution from civiliza- 
tion. The guest sat in the arm chair, his 
eyes very bright, the flush on his cheeks 
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heightened. Scotch Ann stood beside him, 
her sandy hair red-gold in the lamp light, 
her calm, gray eyes inscrutable as ever. 

There was a silence. The mayor con- 
tinued to comb his whiskers, the committee 
as a whole wiped its brow. 

“We have called,’ rasped the mayor 
hoarsely, ‘‘in response to an action on the 
part of the citizens of Timmins-er-er—’ 

“Yes?” Scotch Ann’s question was quiet 
—ominously so. 

“Er-er-because—well, you the 
mayor drew a long breath and plunged under 
the surface. ‘There has been a feeling here 
—ever since the people got educated on the 
subject—against harboring any toober— 
toober—closis patients on the town site, on 
the ground that the same constitoots a mee- 
nace to, or against, public health. It 
might be called a public noosance, so to 
speak. So we feel called upon to suggest 
that the—the gentleman who has been 
stopping here shall continue his travels at 
once.” 

Here Whiffen, emboldened by the mayor’s 
prowess, entered the fray. ‘Yes, and fur- 
thermore, my wife—that is, the ladies of 
Timmins, naturally resent the fact that 
this young man has been living under your 
roof in this manner, so before I take your 
case up with Mr. Harris I must ask you— 
not but what I have a high regard for you, 
but I must preserve discipline among the 
young women under my charge, and must 
protect them, you know, Miss Ann—”’ 

“Mrs. Cranmer Fox, please!” 

Scotch Ann’s words cut across the hurried 
babbling of the man, and the room was 
silent. The invalid’s face, which had 
flushed when the mayor spoke, was chalk- 
white now. 

“Let me introduce my husband, the 
Reverend Cranmer Fox, late of Portland, 
Maine, but at present, and for as long as he 
wishes to stay, a resident of Timmins. As 
you know, this house is mine. I was mar- 
ried to Mr. Fox this evening by Father 
Mallory. I’m a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
he’s a Hard-shell Baptist, but I reckon a 
Catholic priest can marry us tight enough 
for it to stick. And that makes my husband 
master here—remember, gentlemen!” 

In the amazed silence that ensued, Scotch 
Ann went on. 

“T brought Mr. Fox here to die, after 
Timmins turned him out—for the crime of 
being sick. He is going to get well, and he 





see—”’ 
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will probably stay to see some of the rest of 
you leave. And as for harboring a nuisance, 
Tom Morley, you are mayor, and pretend 
that your harness business is all you have, 
but I happen to know, you own not only the 
Idle Hour building, but the saloon and 
gambling room. I bought this place to 
help Hob Miller’s widow get home, after he 
was made crazy drunk, cleaned out, and 
then shot, over at your place. And I grub- 
staked Liv Bell, when your faro game had 
cleaned him out of every cent he had got 
for his ranch. Also, I have a string of evi- 
dence of the same kind, that would reach a 
mile, and back! 

“And as for you, Eli Whiffen—and I al- 
ways feel that your name should be 
Whiffet—” the little man cowered as the 
woman turned upon him—“I don’t believe 
your wife’s feelings can be much outraged. 
She was married to Lockstep Hobbs before 
he went to the pen—he forged to get money 
for her; and after that to Whispering Jim, 
up in the mines at Tin Pail. She left him 
on a Saturday, and came here with you on 
Monday, so there wasn’t long for a divorce 
and a new marriage ceremony. And as for 
your discipline! And taking this matter up 
with Mr. Harris! You just dare to complain 
to him about me’’—she took a threatening 
step forward— “and he’ll take you to pieces 
like a fifty-cent alarm clock! Why, my 
mother raised the Harris boys, after thei 
mother died. I came out here eighteen 
months ago, just to learn the ropes so I 
could manage the Harris, and when Len. 
Harris was out here last fall he wanted me to 
take the place then. But your baby had 
just come, and I put him off awhile because 
I didn’t want to take away your job. This 
fall, however, I shall accept, for I want the 
money. My husband is going to have every 
chance to get well. He’s the kind of man 
the world needs—not your sort!”’ 

She stopped, not because words failed 
her, but because of the thin hand which 
closed over hers, checking her anger. 

“Gentlemen,” the man spoke softly, but 
there was no mistaking the authoritative 
tone. “I will believe that you were actuated 
by what you considered the,best interests 
of the town in coming here, but I feel that 
my—my—wife is right in her decision that 
we both remain here. I can promise you 
that we will in no way endanger the health 
or morals of Timmins. I believe my wife’s 
prophecy that I shall get well. I shall need 
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a long life in which to thank God for the 
great gift which has come to me tonight!” 

It was a look of adoration which he turned 
upon her, and the committee gazed at Ann 
in astonishment. Was this smiling woman, 
whose look clung to her husband like a 
caress, the Amazon of the Harris, the same 
woman who, but a moment before, had de- 
nounced them in masculine terms? 

“Good night, gentlemen,” she ventured, 
sweetly. ‘‘Mind the step, there. I hope 
that you will find time to come in and see 
Mr. Fox now and then, to keep him from 
being lonely when I am away from home!” 

Speechless, breathless, thankful of escape, 
the committee went. But Harvey Connor 
turned back to where the woman stood at 
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the door. He was agitated, crestfallen. 
“Ann,” he said, “I was kind of thinking, all 
along—’”’ his independence died hard, “‘that, 
by and by—that we—well—that I’d marry 
you myself!” 

“Thanks, Harve!” Ann’s voice was dry, 
and she looked queerly at him. “Being 
marshal of Timmins and marrying me 
would be too much for you. Besides, had 
you thought that if you’d been man enough 
to stand up for me, there needn’t have been 
any gossip—or any committee?” 

“T believe you are in love with him!” he 
marveled. 

“Tt may be so,” she vouchsafed, non- 
committally. “You know, they say we 
grow to love what we fight for!” 
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PRONUBA, PRINCESS OF YUCCA 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


A Princess lives in a stately tower, 
And swiftly she and her maidens go 
From chamber to chamber, to and fro, 
Weaving a fabric so precious and rare 
The golden shuttle is swaying there, 
A queenly task in a queenly bower, 
A Princess high in the Yucca Tower. 


And all around in a living shard 
The lancers and yeomen bravely stand, 
The high-built wall is stoutly manned, 
The bristling bayonets guard. 


Busy Pronuba so slender and fair, 
All through the dusk she is weaving there; 
The golden shuttle is plying the while, 

° Carrying pollen from stamen to style, 
Weaving a length of the flaming cloth 
Of Life—a tapestry-broidering moth, 
Pronuba high in a queenly tower, 


Little white moth in the Yucca flower. 
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Bernard Maybeck, practical designer of great dreams, sits in his simple office wearing a linen duster 
and an old soft hat and produces such a masterpiece as the Palace of Fine 
Arts at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 








INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


S designer of what many term the most 
beautiful of modern buildings—the 
Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition—Bernard R. May- 
beck is now very much in the public eye. 
And yet so modest have been his methods, 
so quiet his labors, so unobtrusive his per- 
sonality that comparatively few people, 
even in San Francisco, know what he looks 
like, where he lives or anything about him. 
Mr. Maybeck, like most men with a large 
vision and the force to apply it to the benefit 
of humanity, does not care for show and 
seems as nearly free from vanity as man 
born of woman may be. His workshop is a 
little room in a dingy, old-fashioned office 
building just out of the heart of things. It 
contains two draughtsman’s tables—each 
with a top of cleated boards, resting on saw- 





horse supports—and a high stool. On one 
of the tables are innumerable plans, wholly 
or partially rolled up. On the walls are 
some rough sketches. Over the uncur- 
tained windows are a pair of Venetian 
blinds. Nothing more. 

Here Bernard Maybeck, practical de- 
signer of great dreams, sits, wearing a linen 
duster, and an old, soft hat, punched full of 
holes near the top, and drums on the board 
top of his sawhorse-supported drawing table 
with deft, pudgy fingers. His eyes go much 
farther than the Venetian blinds—to Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Naples, Venice; to Cali- 
fornia mountain lakes, Swiss slopes and 
beyond even them to the Valley of Dreams, 
where human ideals are found. 

Mr. Maybeck was born in New York 
City in 1862. When he was twenty he went 
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to Paris and studied architecture through- 
out Europe until he was twenty-five. Then 
he came back to New York and went to 
work in an architect’s office. Mrs. May- 
beck’s failing health brought them both to 
California about 1898 and here the young 
architect became identified with the Uni- 
versity of California, then under the admin- 
istration of President Kellogg. He taught 
Descriptive Geometry and later founded 
the College of Architecture, of which he was 
dean when he left the faculty. 

When Mr. Maybeck came to Berkeley he 
found the University of California in a most 
confused and chaotic state geographically 
and architecturally. It was he who set its 
house in order and by so doing set an inter- 
national example in town and institution 
planning. His outline for a general plan, 
anticipating the needs of the future, ap- 
pealed to President Kellogg and through 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, a 
large sum was set aside for a plan competi- 
tion. This was awarded, in 1goo, to a 


French architect named Penard and proved 
the stimulus for similar movements all over 
America and Europe. 

About the Palace of Fine Arts Mr. May- 
says it 


beck is reticent, even shy. He 
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represents the feeling that comes to him 
when he leaves an exhibit of beautiful pic- 
tures: a certain sadness and that hunger for 
the unknown truths which is a heritage 
of modern man. 

“If such a thing were possible,”’ he told 
me, “I would like to make it talk.” 

“And what would you have it say?” 

Mr. Maybeck thought for some time be- 
fore he answered. 

“That is a very difficult question,” he 
said, “‘but I suppose it would be about like 
this: There is something bigger and better 
and more worth while than the things we 
see about us, the things we live by and 
strive for. There is an Undiscovered 
Beauty, a Divine Excellence just beyond us. 
Let us stand on tiptoe, forgetting the meaner 
things, and grasp of it what we may. If the 
Palace of Fine Arts is any kind of a success, 
it must say something like that to the people 
who see it. And there is another message 
or prophecy that I would put into its mouth. 
I would make it the nucleus, the suggestion 
for a more beautiful, more harmonious San 
Francisco—a city that with its hills and 
surroundings should be one of the archi- 
tectural beauty spots of the world.” 

Louis J. STELLMANN. 











ACROSS THE LAGOON 


In Tribute to Maybeck’s Palace of Fine Arts 


By D. S. RICHARDSON 


If it be true that Beauty dwells 
Apart from mortal eyes, 

If, back of these transcendent forms, 
More wondrous visions rise, 

To him, star-eyed, who builded here 
The blessed boon was given 

To cross the golden bars and scale 

The azure heights of heaven. 





O happy eyes whose seeing led 


My quickened eyes to see! 


O happier hands whose cunning wrought 


In shapes of wizardry! 


’Tis meet that she should kneel whose form 


To yon chaste altar clings, 


For lo, my ravished senses catch 


The pulse of unseen wings. 













































Interesting Westerners 





RICH Chinese mer- 

chant who felt that r a 
the souls of his ancestors 
would rest easier if he re- 
paired a certain venerable 
temple which stands in 
the hills near Hang Chow 
—Marco Polo’s “City of 
Heaven’—met O. M. 
Clark, the Oregon lumber- 
man, in Shanghai several 
years ago and asked him 
to provide for the purpose 
logs of the very largest 
size. He did not say how 
big the logs were to be, 
but left it indefinite, evi- 
dently feeling that a gen- 
eral largeness of attitude 
would be pleasing to those 
spirits which might be 
contemplating discom- 
forts for his slumbering 
forebears. So Clark re- 
turned to the Columbia 
river and wandered over 
his eleven thousand acres 
of tall fir-trees, and chuck- 
ling wiv, irked cnt the | 0: Chee, Conan sees tare eta meemom 
largest there were. Inci- 
dentally they were the 




















largest ever shipped by water. weighed hundreds of tons, the swarms of 
When they arrived in Hang Chow, the  coolies at first could not even stir them. 
Chinese was as near to being aghast as a Clark waited to hear from his Chinese 


Chinese would permit himself to become. customer, inwardly amused at the thought 
He had had no idea trees grew to any such_ of the astonished oriental and also a bit 
size on the face of the earth. He had no proud of the state which could send logs so 
machinery for handling them, and, as they large that the Chinese would not know 











The temple near Hang Chow and some of the Oregon logs transported by hand up winding mountain 
trails. Photographed for Sunset Magazine by Ni-Ngo-Shen, Hang Chow 
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what to do with them. But he received no 
complaint. Eight months later came an 
effusive letter telling him the Chinese had 
succeeded in worrying those huge logs many 
miles back into the mountains where they 
had been built into the ancient temple. 
How they succeeded in getting the logs up 
the mountain trails still puzzles Clark. 

O. M. Clark, who is a Canadian by birth 
though a New Englander by descent, broke 
into the lumber business in Michigan thirty 
years ago and made a small mill of his own 
grow in spite of established competition. 
Ten years ago he came to Oregon, built a 
mil! near the mouth of the Willamette river 
and bought a large tract of timber. He 
came at a time when the cream was sup- 
posed to be pretty well skimmed off lumber 
investments, but he has been making money 
ever since when some of his long-established 
competitors have not. Even in these hard 














times for lumbermen he has spent $75,000 
building a wharf four hundred feet long with 
an ell three hundred feet long, all covered 
and outfitted with electric conveyors. 

They like Clark in Oregon because he 
steams straight ahead. Ordinary flutter- 
ings in the business world do not bother him. 
For that reason they made him president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and when 
they chose the Oregon commission to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
all the lumbermen insisted upon having 
Clark as chairman. 

Over Clark’s eyes hang two shaggy eye- 
brows. They hang so low you have to look 
twice before you see his shrewd eyes. After 
you detect them lying there in ambush you 
understand why Clark’s business associates 
say “Any lawyer can draw up a contract, but 
it takes Clark to puil it to pieces.’”’ A. D. 

Pans 


FFICIENCY plus personality equals 

what? Part of the answer is Miss Kate 
Foley; but then we haven’t even begun to 
add all her other ingredients. When you 
see her, or even hear her over the telephone, 
before your first meeting, the personality 
ingredient simply cannot be disregarded. 
It is personality that stands for culture, 
courage and cheerfulness, one that carries a 
message of hope to the least courageous— 
one that never flinches in the midst of battle. 
It always responds to a “show me,” 
whether spoken or implied. 

Who ever heard of the blind leading the 
blind anywhere except into the ditches? 
Yet it has been done, and some fifty men 
and women in and about Los Angeles, the 
majority of them past sixty, bear joyful 
witness. Miss Foley did it, and continues 
to do it. A leader by nature, the incident 
of lack of physical sight has only intensified 
the desire in her to show the way to others 
in the dark. A graduate of the Institute 
for the Blind at Berkeley, her education has 
been along broad lines. She is interested in 
all that pertains to humanity, and because 
of myriads of obstacles overcome and 
knowledge gained Irom experience she is 
peculiarly adapted to the work for which 
she has been chos n 





Thus two new departures have been inau- 
gurated by the Library Extension Depart 
ment of the State Library one is the home 
teachu gy of the blind, the other is the choos 
ing for them a teacher from their own ranks 
ADELINE STANTON 
























































Interesting Westerners 





NE white men’s town 
in the West has 
chosen a man of Indian 
blood as mayor. Heisa 
descendant of the Chero- 
kees and a graduate of the 
Carlisle Indian school. 
His name is.J. M. 
Phillips and he is mayor 
of Aberdeen, Washington, 
metropolis of the Grays 
Harbor lumber district 
and a city of about 18,000 
people. From the profes- 
sion of hod carrier he grad- 
uated into the law and fin- 
ally entered into politics. 
In 1903 the young In- 
dian was one of the noted 
football players of the 
West, being at that time 
guard on the Northwest- 
ern University eleven. He 
was picked in that year as 
All-Western guard, was 
the hero of his college 
campus, and the subject 
of many articles by sport- 








ing writers. The glamour 


of this herodom, however, J. M. Phillips, a descendant of the Cherokee Indian tribe, 


soon faded, for Phillips 





and mayor of Aberdeen, Washington 








married Miss Ernie Wil- 
bur, descendant of the Menominee 
tribe of Wisconsin, after the football 
season and found himself confronted with 
the task of earning a living. He came West, 
and being unable to wait for legal clients 
but eager to earn and save money by any 
honest labor, became a hod carrier. 

For four years Phillips carried hod by day 
and read law in the evenings. In 1907 his 
legal shingle appeared for the first time. A 
few years later he was made police judge 
and still later he was elected justice of the 
peace. 

Phillips is mayor today largely because 
he is veritably a booze fighting Indian, 
that is to say that he fights the open saloon. 
He did not pledge himself to economy in 
hi campaign spect hes He told the people 
they must get what they needed and that 
they would have to pay for what they got. 
Hi promised to keep the town dry after 101 5 
and that gave him a firm place on the slate 
ol the Drv 


The Indian mayor belongs to the pro 


half of political thinker He le- 


lieves in prohibition, woman suffrage and 
an eight-hour day for workers. He has 
taken an active part in the Progressive 
party and in fact ran for the legislature on 
that ticket, securing double the vote polled 
by any other progressive candidate. 
Personal popularity even permitted him to 
defeat the Republican candidates in his own 
town. It was only in the country districts, 
where he was unknown, that the vote was 
against him. 

Phillips retains his Indian instinct for the 
open air, the woods and hunting and has 
several good bear dogs. Early in his admin- 
istration he took up a fight for a better and 
larger water supply for Aberdeen and made 
the campaign a sensational one by holding 
public mass meetings on the streets at 
which he spoke and urged debate of the pro 
posed improvement which involved the 


expenditure ol $500,000 Hi canmpaigt 
methods were succosalul 1 th cle 
torats voted th pean ry word lor 
updertaking the pre 
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Scotch Ann sat on the floor of the wagon, 
holding the man’s head. He was uncon- 
scious, and his breathing was barely per- 
ceptible. Her wet clothing clung clammily 
to her, her hair stuck to her face and neck 
in long strings, but she did not think of her 
own discomfort. Her back stiffened as she 
gave the order. 

“Drive over to my shack, Harve. I 
thought it was charity when I paid Hob 
Miller’s widow fifty dollars for that adobe, 
just so she could buy a ticket back home, 
but I’m glad now that I have title to enough 
ground in this righteous town so that this 
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poor wreck won’t have to die in the lean-to 
of a saloon.” 
“Ann!” Harvey Connor swung about in 


his high seat and stared at her. “You 
wouldn’t do that! People—” 

“Drive on, Harve, and don’t get het up,” 
replied Scotch Ann, imperturbably. “I’ve 
been at the Harris too long to be scared of 
people—especially when the man in ques- 
tion is as near the angel choir as this one!” 

Grumbling, but obedient to the stronger 
will, Harvey turned about and drove to the 
little adobe in the edge of town where 
Scotch Ann lived, and where, with an 
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Indian blanket or two, a gay serape, a few 
yards of bright calico and some amateur 
furniture—combined with the touch of the 
born home-maker—she had made herself a 
retreat for her free hours. 

Together they carried to her cot the limp, 
wet bundle that had been a man. He 
dropped into a devitalized heap as they laid 
him down. 

“No need for you to stay, Harve,” mur- 
mured Scotch Ann. “I doubt if he ever 
wakes up, but I’ll get hot things around 
him, just the same. Come around in the 
morning and bring his suit-case from under 
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“We have called,” rasped the mayor hoarsely, “ 
response to an action on the part of the 



























the counter at the Harris. We will want to 
go over his things and notify his folks, be- 
fore we bury him. It isn’t probable that 
they want him sent home. That kind of 
folks wouldn’t let him come out here alone 
in such shape as he is.” 

But it was milk, and chopped beef, and 
more whiskey that Harvey took to the 
adobe next day, and for several days fol- 
lowing. When Scotch Ann returned to her 
counter her face showed the strain to which 
she had been put, and her usually clear eyes 
held a baffled look. She had given a stranger 
her roof to die under, and her bed to die in, 
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and he persisted in living. Now he was her 
problem. No place in Timmins would take 
him in. The few women who dragged out 
their days there gathered their duties about 
them as an excuse, the men were indifferent, 
and there was an active prejudice against 
tuberculosis. Harvey Connor, unwillingly, 
because he disapproved of the situation, 
helped when he could, as did Lockstep 
Hobbs, porter at the Idle Hour—only he 
was in such a state of chronic shakiness 
from his libations that he could not be de- 
pendedupon. So,although Scotch Ann must 
return to her work, she must, too, take care of 
this sick man so strangely thrust upon her. 

Cranmer Fox returned to life, but it was 
some time before he togk cognizance of his 
surroundings, or appeared to wonder why 
he was ministered to, first by an impersonal 
Amazon, then by an awkward, careless 
Irishman, and then by a blear-eyed creature 
who spilled his milk and beef juice on the 
bed—or to wonder why he should be waited 
upon at all. And when full consciousness 
returned, he was little better able to under- 
stand his surroundings. The three who 
took care of him were entirely outside his 
experience, and while he was dumbly grate- 
ful to them, they lived in a strange world 
and spoke a strange language. A tent was 
pitched in the lee of the adobe, and here 
the sick man lived. If the day was unbear- 
ably hot and windy, Ann would send some 
one to carry him in for a few hours, but 
early evening found him outside again. 
His guardian knew that his salvation lay 
out-of-doors and close to the ground. 

By the time Granmer Fox could sit a few 
hours each day in Ann’s one arm chair, the 
prejudice against “fungers” and the ten- 
dency to gossip which marks the isolated 
community, worked together to kindle a 
righteous indignation against Scotch Ann. 
“Society” —here represented by the wives 
of several railroad laborers, two Mexican 
women who washed and scrubbed, several 
women whose means of support was not 
visible, the wife of the manager of the Harris 
and some dozen or more of girls who worked 
there—was offended. Ann’s first knowledge 
of this was when Harvey paid her a hurried 
call one evening after work was over. 
Cranmer Fox lay in his open tent, looking 
at the horizon, where the turquoise east was 
darkening, and listening dreamily to Scotch 
Ann’s distant humming as she washed some 
of her white blouses at the back door. 
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“There’s the dickens to pay, Ann!” 
whispered Harvey, with a motion of his 
head toward the tent beyond the house. 
“Just as I was afraid there’d be!” 

“What is it now, Mr. Marshal?” asked 
Ann, good-naturedly, her hands busy in the 
suds. 

“About him—out there,” answered the 
man. ‘“The women’s scandalized, and a 
committee’s coming to call on you th's 
evening. There’s the mayor—that’s be- 
cause you’re harboring a contagious diseas«. 
And Whiffen—his wife, and the girls at the 
Harris, and the other women. They don t 
approve of him staying here alone with you 
this way. They say it ain’t good for the 
moral atmosphere of the town. And they’re 
sending me along to represent the law.’ 
Harvey could not resist ‘a tendency to liit 
his chest as he made this announcement. 
“The committee’s to come at eight, and [ 
slipped ahead to tell you. What’ll you do?’ 

With a leisurely twist of her stronz 
wrists, Ann wrung a blouse and shook it 
free from wrinkles: 

“Father Mallory ate supper at the Harris, 
just before I left,’’ she remarked, with the 
air of one thinking deeply. “He came in 
from the school to christen Rita Mex’s new 
baby, and was starting back tonight. You’l! 
find him down on the street about now, 
getting tab on the men. Can you get him 
up here right away?” 

“Sure thing!” was the relieved response 
“And he can help you lead your lunger up 
and send him out to the Indian school be- 
fore the committee comes. You’ve got a 
long head!’ and the marshal departed so 
hastily that he did not see the twinkle in 
Ann’s gray eyes. 


The committee which approached Scotch 
Ann’s adobe at eight o’clock was nervous. 
Plainly, the men did not like the errand 
which had been thrust upon them. The 
mayor combed his beard with his fingers, 
while Whiffen repeatedly removed his hat 
to wipe his forehead. He was the more 
nervous because on various occasions he had 
met Scotch Ann in impromptu debate, and 
knew that he might expect the unexpected. 

The interior of the adobe was almost 
festal, with its bright rugs and draperies, 
and the high-powered reading lamp which 
was Ann’s only contribution from civiliza- 
tion. The guest sat in the arm chair, his 
eyes very bright, the flush on his cheeks 
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Scotch Ann: 


heightened. Scotch Ann stood beside him, 
her sandy hair red-gold in the lamp light, 
her calm, gray eyes inscrutable as ever. 

There was a silence. The mayor con- 
tinued to comb his whiskers, the committee 
as a whole wiped its brow. 

“We have called,” rasped the mayor 
hoarsely, “in response to an action on the 
part of the citizens of Timmins-er-er—”’ 

‘Yes?” Scotch Ann’s question was quiet 
— ominously so. 

‘Er-er-because—well, you see—’’ the 
mayor drew a long breath and plunged under 
the surface. ‘There has been a feeling here 
— ever since the people got educated on the 
subject—against harboring any toober— 
tcober—closis patients on the town site, on 
the ground that the same constitoots a mee- 
nace to, or against, public health. It 
night be called a public noosance, so to 
speak. So we feel called upon to suggest 
that the—the gentleman who has been 
stopping here shall continue his travels at 
once.” 

Here Whiffen, emboldened by the mayor’s 
prowess, entered the fray. ‘Yes, and fur- 
thermore, my wife—that is, the ladies of 
Timmins, naturally resent the fact that 
this ‘young man has been living under your 
roof in this manner, so before I take your 
case up with Mr. Harris I must ask you— 
not but what I have a high regard for you, 
hut I must preserve discipline among the 
young women under my charge, and must 
protect them, you know, Miss Ann—” 

“Mrs. Cranmer Fox, please!” 

Scotch Ann’s words cut across the hurried 
babbling of the man, and‘ the room was 
silent. The invalid’s face, which had 
flushed when the mayor spoke, was chalk- 
white now. 

“Let me introduce my husband, the 
Reverend Cranmer Fox, late of Portland, 
Maine, but at present, and for as long as he 
wishes to stay, a resident of Timmins. As 
you know, this house is mine. I was mar- 
ried to Mr. Fox this evening by Father 
Mallory. I’m a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
he’s a Hard-shell Baptist, but I reckon a 
Catholic priest can marry us tight enough 
for it to stick. And that makes my husband 
master here—remember, gentlemen!’’ 

In the amazed silence that ensued, Scotch 
Ann went on. 

“T brought Mr. Fox here to die, after 
Timmins turned him out—for the crime of 
being sick. He is going to get well, and he 
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will probably stay to see some of the rest of 
you leave. And as for harboring a nuisance, 
Tom Morley, you are mayor, and pretend 
that your harness business is all you have, 
but I happen to know, you own not only the 
Idle Hour building, but the saloon and 
gambling room. I bought this place to 
help Hob Miller’s widow get home, after he 
was made crazy drunk, cleaned out, and 
then shot, over at your place. And I grub- 
staked Liv Bell, when your faro game had 
cleaned him out of every cent he had got 
for his ranch. Also, I have a string of evi- 
dence of the same kind, that would reach a 
mile, and back! 

“And as for you, Eli Whiffen—and I al- 
ways feel that your name should be 
Whiffet—” the little|man cowered as the 
woman turned upon him—“T don’t believe 
your wife’s feelings cAn be much outraged. 
She was married to Lockstep Hobbs before 
he went to the pen—he forged to get money 
for her; and after that to Whispering Jim, 
up in the mines at Tin Pail. She left him 
on a Saturday, and came here with you on 
Monday, so there wasn’t long for a divorce 
and a new marriage ceremony. And as for 
your discipline! And taking this matter up 
with Mr. Harris! You just dare to complain 
to him about me’’—she took a threatening 
step forward— “and he’ll take you to pieces 
like a fifty-cent alarm clock! Why, my 
mother raised the Harris boys, after thei 
mother died. I came out here eighteen 
months ago, just to learn the ropes so I 
could manage the Harris, and when Len 
Harris was out here last fall he wanted me to 
take the place then. But your baby had 
just come, and I put fiim off awhile because 
I didn’t want to take away your job. This 
fall, however, I shall accept, for I want the 
money. My husband is going to have every 
chance to get well. He’s the kind of man 
the world needs—not your sort!” 

She stopped, not because words failed 
her, but because of the thin hand which 
closed over hers, checking her anger. 

“Gentlemen,” the man spoke softly, but 
there was no mistaking the authoritative 
tone. ‘I will believe that you were actuated 
by what you considered the best interests 
of the town in coming here, but I feel that 
my—my—wife is right in her decision that 
we both remain here. I can promise you 
that we will in no way endanger the health 
or morals of Timmins. I believe my wife’s 
prophecy that I shall get well. I shall need 
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a long life in which to thank God for the 
great gift which has come to me tonight!” 

It was a look of adoration which he turned 
upon her, and the committee gazed at Ann 
in astonishment. Was this smiling woman, 
whose look clung to her husband like a 
caress, the Amazon of the Harris, the same 
woman who, but a moment before, had de- 
nounced them in masculine terms? 

“Good night, gentlemen,” she ventured, 
sweetly. ‘Mind the step, there. I hope 
that you will find time to come in and see 
Mr. Fox now and then, to keep him from 
being lonely when I am away from home!” 

Speechless, breathless, thankful of escape, 
the committee went. But Harvey Connor 
turned back to where the woman stood at 
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the door. He was agitated, crestfallen. 
“Ann,” he said, “I was kind of thinking, a!] 
along—” his independence died hard, “thai, 
by and by—that we—well—that I’d marry 
you myself!” 

“Thanks, Harve!” Ann’s voice was dry, 
and she looked queerly at him. “Being 
marshal of Timmins and marrying me 
would be too much for you. Besides, had 
you thought that if you’d been man enough 
to stand up for me, there needn’t have been 
any gossip—or any committee?” 

“T believe you are in love with him!” he 
marveled. 

“Tt may be so,” she vouchsafed, non- 
committally. “You know, they say we 
grow to love what we fight for!” 
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PRONUBA, PRINCESS OF YUCCA 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


A Princess lives in a stately tower, 
And swiftly she and her maidens go 
From chamber to chamber, to and fro, 
Weaving a fabric so precious and rare 
The golden shuttle is swaying there, 
A queenly task in a queenly bower, 
A Princess high in the Yucca Tower. 


And all around in a living shard 
The lancers and yeomen bravely stand, 
The high-built wall is stoutly manned, 
The bristling bayonets guard. 


Busy Pronuba so slender and fair, 

All through the dusk she is weaving there; 
The golden shuttle is plying the while, 
Carrying pollen from stamen to style, 
Weaving a length of the flaming cloth 

Of Life—a tapestry-broidering moth, 
Pronuba high in a queenly tower, 


Little white moth in the Yucca flower. 
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Bernard Maybeck, practical designer of great dreams, sits in his simple office wearing a linen duster 
and an old soft hat and produces such a masterpiece as the Palace of Fine 
Arts at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 








INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


S designer of what many term the most 
beautiful of modern buildings—the 
Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition—Bernard R. May- 
beck is now very much in the public eye. 
And yet so modest have been his methods, 
so quiet his labors, so unobtrusive his per- 
sonality that comparatively few people, 
even in San Francisco, know what he looks 


like, where he lives or anything about him. ° 


Mr. Maybeck, like most men with a large 
vision and the force to apply it to the benefit 
of humanity, does not care for show and 
seems as nearly free from vanity as man 
born of woman may be. His workshop is a 
little room in a dingy, old-fashioned office 
building just out of the heart of things. It 
contains two draughtsman’s tables—each 
with a top of cleated boards, resting on saw- 


r 
horse supportS—and a high stool. On one 
of the tables are innumerable plans, wholly 
or partially rolled up. On the walls are 
some rough sketches. Over the uncur- 
tained windows are a pair of Venetian 
blinds. Nothing more. 

Here Bernard Maybeck, practical de- 
signer of great dreams, sits, wearing a linen 
duster, and an old, soft hat, punched full of 
holes near the top, and drums on the board 
top of his sawhorse-supported drawing table 
with deft, pudgy fingers. His eyes go much 
farther than the Venetian blinds—to Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Naples, Venice; to Cali- 
fornia mountain lakes, Swiss slopes and 
beyond even them to the Valley of Dreams, 
where human ideals are found. 

Mr. Maybeck was born in New York 
City in 1862. When he was twenty he went 
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to Paris and studied architecture through- 
out Europe until he was twenty-five.. Then 
he came back to New York and went to 
work in an.architect’s office. Mrs. May- 
beck’s- failing health brought them both to 
California about 1898 and here the young 
architect became identified with the Uni- 
versity of California, then under the admin- 
istration of President Kellogg. He taught 
Descriptive Geometry and later founded 
the College of Architecture, of which he was 
dean when he left the faculty. 

When Mr. Maybeck came to Berkeley he 
found the University of California in a most 
confused and chaotic state geographically 
and architecturally. It was he who set its 
house in order and by so doing set an inter- 
national example in town and institution 
planning. His outline for a general plan, 
anticipating the needs of the future, ap- 
pealed to President Kellogg and through 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, a 
large sum was set aside for a plan competi- 
tion. This was awarded, in 1g00, to a 
French architect named Penard and proved 
the stimulus for similar movements all over 
America and Europe. 

About the Palace of Fine Arts Mr. May- 
beck is reticent, even shy. He says it 
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represents the feeling that comes to him 
when he leaves an exhibit of beautiful pic- 
tures: a certain sadness and that hunger for 
the unknown truths which is a heritag: 
of modern man. 

“If such a thing were possible,” he told 
me, ‘‘I would like to make it talk.” 

“And what would you have it say?” 

Mr. Maybeck thought for some time be- 
fore he answered. 

“That is a very difficult question,” h: 
said, ‘‘but I suppose it would be about likc 
this: There is something bigger and bette: 
and more worth while than the things we 
see about us, the things we live by and 
strive for. There is an Undiscovered 
Beauty, a Divine Excellence just beyond us 
Let us stand on tiptoe, forgetting the meaner 
things, and grasp of it what we may. If th 
Palace of Fine Arts is any kind of a success. 
it must say something like that to the peopk 
who see it. And there is another messag« 
or prophecy that I would put into its mouth. 
I would make it the nucleus, the suggestion 
for a more beautiful, more harmonious San 
Francisco—a city that with its hills and 
surroundings should be one of the archi- 
tectural beauty spots of the world.” 

Louis J. STELLMANN. 












If it be true that Beauty dwells 
Apart from mortal eyes, 

If, back of these transcendent forms, 
More wondrous visions rise, 

To him, star-eyed, who builded here 
The blessed boon was given 

To cross the golden bars and scale 

The azure heights of heaven. 








ACROSS THE LAGOON 


In Tribute to Maybeck’s Palace of Fine Arts 
By D. S. RICHARDSON 


O happy eyes whose seeing led 


My quickened eyes to see! 


O happier hands whose cunning wrought 


In shapes of wizardry! 


*Tis meet that she should kneel whose form 


To yon chaste altar clings, 


For lo, my ravished senses catch 


The pulse of unseen wings. 





















RICH Chinese mer- 
chant who felt that 

the souls of his ancestors 
would rest easier if he re- 
paired a certain venerable 
. mae which stands in 
: hills near Hang Chow 

- uae Polo’s ‘City of 
Heaven’—met O. M. 
Ciark, the Oregon lumber- 
nan, in Shanghai several 
cars ago and asked him 
provide for the purpose 
gs of the very largest 
ze. He did not say how 
ig the logs were to be, 
ut left it indefinite, evi- 
ntly feeling that a gen- 
al largeness of attitude 
ould be pleasing to those 
jirits which might be 
mtemplating discom- 
forts for his slumbering 
rebears. So Clark re- 
turned to the Columbia 
river and wandered over 
his eleven thousand acres 
f tall fir-trees, and chuck- 
ing slyly, picked out the 
argest there were. Inci- 
dentally they were the 
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largest ever shipped by water. 
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O. M. Clark, Oregon lumberman, whose shipment of mammoth 
logs to the Orient proved a Chinese puzzler 








weighed hundreds of tons, the swarms of 


When they arrived in Hang Chow, the  coolies at first could not even stir them. 
Chinese was as near to being aghast as a Clark waited to hear from’ his Chinese 
Chinese would permit himself to become. customer, inwardly amused at the thought 
He had had no idea trees grew to any such of the astonished oriental and also a bit 
size on the face of the earth. He had no proud of the state which could send logs so 
machinery for handling them, ard, as they large that the Chinese would not know 














The temple near Hang Chow and some of the Oregon logs transported by hand up winding mountain 
trails. Photographed for Sunset Magazine by Ni-Ngo-Shen, Hang Chow 
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what to do with them. But he received no 
complaint. Eight months later came an 
effusive letter telling him the Chinese had 
succeeded in worrying those huge logs many 
miles back into the mountains where they 
had been built into the ancient temple. 
How they succeeded in getting the logs up 
the mountain trails still puzzles Clark. 

O. M. Clark, who is a Canadian by birth 
though a New Englander by descent, broke 
into the lumber business in Michigan thirty 
years ago and made.a small mill of his own 
grow in spite of established competition. 
Ten years ago he came to Oregon, built a 
mill near the mouth of the Willamette river 
and bought a large tract of timber. He 
came at a time when the cream was sup- 
posed to be pretty well skimmed off lumber 
investments, but he has been making money 
ever since when some of his long-established 
competitors have not. Even in these hard 
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Miss Kate Foley, graduate of the Institute for 
the Blind at Berkeley, California, a 
blind teacher of the blind 

















times for lumbermen he has spent $75,000 
building a wharf four hundred feet long with 
an ell three hundred feet long, all covered 
and outfitted with electric conveyors. 

They like Clark in Oregon because he 
steams straight ahead. Ordinary flutter- 
ings in the business world do not bother hin). 
For that reason they made him president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and when 
they chose the Oregon commission to the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
all the lumbermen insisted upon having 
Clark as chairman. 

Over Clark’s eyes hang two shaggy eye- 
brows. They hang so low you have to loo 
twice before you see his shrewd eyes. After 
you detect them lying there in ambush you 
understand why Clark’s business associates 
say “‘Any lawyer can draw up a contract, bu: 
it takes Clark to pull it to pieces.” A. D. 
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FFICIENCY plus personality equals 

what? Part of the answer is Miss Kat 
Foley; but then we haven’t even begun to 
add all her other ingredients. When yo: 
see her, or even hear her over the telephone, 
before your first meeting, the personalit) 
ingredient simply cannot be disregarded. 
It is personality that stands for culture, 
courage and cheerfulness, one that carries 
message of hope to the least courageous— 
one that never flinches in the midst of battle 
It always responds to a “show me,” 
whether spoken or implied. 

Who ever heard of the blind leading the 
blind anywhere except into the ditches? 
Yet it has been done, and some fifty men 
and women in and about Los Angeles, the 
majority of them past sixty, bear joyful 
witness. Miss Foley did it, and continues 
to do it. A leader by nature, the incident 
of lack of physical sight has only intensified 
the desire in her to show the way to others 
in the dark. A graduate of the Institute 
for the Blind at Berkeley, her education has 
been along broad lines. She is interested in 
all that pertains to humanity, and because 
of myriads of obstacles overcome and 
knowledge gained from experience she is 
peculiarly adapted to the work for which 
she has been chosen. 

Thus two new departures have been inau- 
gurated by the Library Extension Depart- 
ment of the State Library—one is the home 
teaching of the blind, the other is the choos- 
ing for them a teacher from their own ranks. 
ADELINE STANTON. 
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Interesting Westerners 





NE white men’s town 
in the West has r 
chosen a man of Indian 
blood as mayor. He is a 
descendant of the Chero- 
kees and a graduate of the 
Carlisle . Indian — school. 
His name is .Jo.cM. 
Phillips and he is mayor 
of Aberdeen, Washington, 
mctropolis of the Grays 
Harbor lumber district 
and a city of about 18,000 
people. From the profes- 
sion of hod carrier he grad- 
uated into the law and fin- 
ally entered into politics. 
In 1903 the young In- 
dan was one of the noted 
football players of the 
West, being at that time 
guard on the. Northwest- 
ern University eleven. He 
was picked in that year as 
All-Western guard, was 
e hero of his college 
‘ampus, and the subject 








ng writers. The glamour 
oi this herodom, however, 
svon faded, for Phillips 





J. M. Phillips, a descendant of the Cherokee Indian tribe, 
and mayor of Aberdeen, Washington 








narried Miss Ernie Wil- 

ur, descendant of the Menominee 
tribe of Wisconsin, after the football 
season and found himself confronted with 
the task of earning a living. He came West, 
and being unable to wait for legal clients 
but eager to earn and save money by any 
honest labor, became a hod carrier. 

For four years Phillips carried hod by day 
and read law in the evenings. In 1907 his 
legal shingle appeared for the first time. A 
few years later he was made police judge 
and still later he was elected justice of the 
peace. 

Phillips is mayor today largely because 
he is veritably a booze fighting Indian, 
that is to say that he fights the open saloon. 
He did not pledge himself to economy in 
his campaign speeches. He told the people 
they must get what they needed and that 
they would have to pay for what they got. 
He promised to keep the town dry after 1915 
and that gave him a firm place on the slate 
of the Drys. 

The Indian mayor belongs to the pro- 
gressive half of political thinkers. He be- 
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of many articles by sport- 
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lieves in prohibition, woman suffrage and 
an eight-hour day for workers. He has 
taken an active part in the Progressive 
party and in fact ran for the legislature on 
that ticket, securing double the vote polled 
by any other progressive candidate. 
Personal popularity even permitted him to 
defeat the Republican candidates in his own 
town. It was only in the country districts, 
where he was unknown, that the vote was 
against him. 

Phillips retains his Indian instinct for the 
open air, the woods and hunting and has 
several good bear dogs. Early in his admin- 
istration he took up a fight for a better and 
larger water supply for Aberdeen and made 
the campaign a sensational one by holding 
public mass meetings on the streets at 
which he spoke and urged debate of the pro- 
posed improvement which involved the 
expenditure of $500,000. His campaign 
methods were successful and the elec- 
torate voted the necessary bonds for 
undertaking the project. 

RUSSELL V. MACK, 
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FAR cry: from 
teacher of design in 
New York’s Cooper Union 
with Western experience 
limited by girlhood on an 
Illinois farm to a dweller 
on the mesas as a recog- 
nized white sister of Ari- 
zona’s pagan Hopis, but 
that was the quick shifting 
of environment which did 
much to make Kate T. 
Cory stand out sharply as 
a woman of unique indi- 
viduality; incidentally, it 
made her an_ artist. 
Unique because she is 
probably the only white 
woman to go into the col- 
orful desert and live six 
long years in the pueblos 
of the Hopi Indians; be- 
cause she is the only 
woman of another race 
who has been taken into 
the secret clans of those 
daughters of the desert; 














because she had compiled 
a Hopi grammar, helped 
quell a Hopi revolution, 





Miss Kate T. 


Cory, who has sold twenty-five paintings of Hopi 
Indians to the Smithsonian Institute : 
i 





because she has come to 

know the tribe as only one or two Cau- 
casians will ever know it. And an ar- 
tist because she went west possessed of rare 
ability to paint and found there her field: a 
fine sympathy for vast gaudy distances. 

City reared, hampered by all the con- 
traptions of civilization; Miss Cory went to 
Arizona to find material for mural decora- 
tions. Her first night in that hulking terri- 
tory was spent fifty miles north of the rail- 
road where it crosses Canyon Diablo, be- 
tween blankets spread before smouldering 
sage, her guide slumbering a hundred yards 
away and a Navajo campfire flickering on 
the horizon. In the morning she continued 
her journey to the Indian village of Walpi, 
seventy miles in from the trail of the iron 
horse, found a one-room flat on the third 
floor of the crude Hopi apartment house, 
forgot her original mission and became one 
of that remote community, living the des- 
ert life that she might know its every de- 
tail and paint it with intelligence. 

Kate Cory takes the Hopis seriously. She 
knows them, to their very cores, sees their 
fallacies, the superstitions, the little kinks 
in belief and thought processes that, once 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


cleared away, might open the high road to 
race improvement, and yet all these affairs 
are sacred to her—because she understands. 
For instance: We were talking of the snake 
dance, and she said: “So many have 
guessed what becomes of the snakes. 
I know. But—you see—it’s Hopi religion,” 
—thereby forestalling the chance of being 
forced to evade. 

Kate Cory’s product is good enough, true 
enough, authentic enough to be sought not 
only by big exhibits the country over but 
by the Smithsonian Institute. Twenty-five 
of her paintings depicting the work, play 
and religion of the Hopi Indians hang 
there now, the finest tribute that can be 
offered their creator. Her work has reached 
this standard because she became, in those 
six years, one of the tribe. 

Yet in order to follow her art she had to 
quit her adopted people, but in order not to 
leave completely that physical environment 
she had her friends build her an exact 
replica of a Hopi house near Prescott and 
there she lives in an atmosphere doubtless 
never duplicated in any studio. 

Haro_p Titus. 
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Victrola 


The instrument for 
the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the gvea/es¢ artists. 

And there’s just one way to enjoy all the 
world’s best music in your own home—on 


the Victrola. 





The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive personality and charm 
of interpretation which make them anions 


the world over. 


Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly 


play any music you ME 


wish to hear and dem- | 


onstrate the various 
styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—¢10 to 


$350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J., U. 5. A. 


Berliner G h 
Canadian Deswiesoes. 





f Always use Victor Machines with 


S37 Victor Records and Victor Needles 


“HIS MASTERS VoIce” 4 





—the combination. There ~s no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 





Victrola XVI, $200 * 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Interesting Westerners 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARTSOOK, SAN FRANCISCO 


Rufus Steele, of San Francisto, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Chronicle and the Call, and 
eontributor to Sunset Magazine, Saturday 
Evening Post and other periodicals 


UFUS STEELE is a Westerner; more 
than that he is interesting, both per- 
sonally and in print. He hardly needs-a 
double to make him more interesting. 
There appears to be another “Rufus Steele” 
along the southern border of the country 
and his picture is shown here together with 
that of the Rufus Steele our readers know 
to show that he is a double “in name only.” 
Last June we received the following tele- 
gram: 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 
June 11, 1915. 

In what capacity does Rufus Steele, of 
Steele Syndicate, represent you? Answer our 
expense, 

Corpus CurRIst1 DEMOCRAT. 


To which we replied: 


Rufus Steele, contributor to SUNSET Magazine, 
is here at this moment. He disclaims knowl- 
edge of Steele Syndicate. We know no other 
Rufus Steele. San Francisco and Denver 
papers exposed in February Denver individual 
posing as author of articles in SuNsET and 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STOFFEL & STOFFEL, DENVER 


William F. Steele, who uses the name of “Rufus 
Steele” and who has claimed in Denver and 
Houston to be the author of articles appear- 

ing in Sunset and Saturday Evening Post 


eastern magazines known by us to. have been 
written by Rufus Steele of San Francisco. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE. 


In September, the Houston Chronicle sent 
Mr. Steele, at San Francisco, the photo- 
graph of a “Rufus Steele,’’ manager of the 
“Steele Magazine Syndicate” and posing as 
the San Francisco Steele and called his 
attention to the fact that the signature on 
the back of the photograph was so like his 
own signature that “it would fool a bank 
cashier.” Earlier in the year Mrs. Flavia 
Gaines Leitch and E. R. Gaines, Editor and 
Business Manager respectively of Sun- 
light, published in Denver, had made a 
signed statement to the effect that William 
F. Steele had declared himself the author of 
two articles by Rufus Steele published 
recently in Sunset. And the April 
number of Swnlight contained an edi- 
torial admitting the deception practiced 
upon that. magazine through these misrep- 
resentations. 

This page will identify the real Rufus. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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And no kick coming! 


In fact your goal is more than half won 
when you start your dinner with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
Its natural spicy tomato-flavor quickens the 
appetite like a tonic; and you feel its whole- 
some effect throughout the meal. 
It seems to suit everybody exactly. Your 


most critical guest appreciates it like a special 


compliment; while your hearty men-folks and 
the hungry little ones feel as if it was made 
particularly for them. And it always does 
them good. 

Order this nourishing Campbell “kind” by 
the dozen and enjoy it often. You will find 

it pays. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Interesting Westerners 








HE _ time - honored 

saying that “a 
prophet is not without 
honor save in his own 
country” seems equally 
applicable to inventors, 
especially to the world’s 
greatest inventor of sport- 
ing firearms. For more 
than a third of a century 
John M. Browning of Og- 
den, Utah, has designed 
practically all the most 
important improvements 
in sporting and small fire- 
arms used in America and 
several countries of Eu- 
rope but only in his own 
country does his name not 
appear in connection with 
his inventions. 

The small arms in use 
by the Belgians and the 
machine guns in use by 
the English in the Euro- 
pean conflict; the machine 
guns used by the English 








in the Boer war and now 
in use by the various fac- 
tions in Mexico are the in- 





John M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah, the world’s greatest 


inventor of sporting firearms 








ventions of Mr. Browning. 

The same machine gun _ has_ been 
adopted by the United States government 
and the automatic pistol he designed has 
been adopted as the official side arm of the 
troops of America, Belgium, Norway and 
Sweden. His contribution to the sporting 
firearms of the world includes the Reming- 
ton autoloading rifles and shotguns, the 
Winchester single shot rifle and repeating 
shotguns, the Stevens rifle and the Colts 
automatic pistols. All these and many more 
that have not been put on the market but 
bought up to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of rival firms are the inven- 
tions of the Ogden wizard. 

In America the guns of his invention have 
taken the name of the manufacturers but in 
Europe the same guns bear the name of the 
inventor. In foreign countries he has been 
honored by royalty; in his own country he 
is practically unknown outside a circle of 
close friends in his home community. 
That he does not receive public recognition 
gives him no concern and he is indifferent to 
the honors bestowed upon him abroad. He 
enjoys the noise of firearms but not public 
clamor, and dislikes publicity. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


Although he has been inventing firearms 
for thirty-six years not once has he stipu- 
lated that the manufacturers of the guns 
use his name in connection with them. 
But withal he has prospered; he receives 
royalties from the Remington, Winchester, 
Stevens and Colt concerns in America and 
until recently from the great gun works at 
Liege, Belgium—the Fabrique Nationale 
d’Armes de Guerre. Company—which fell 
into the hands of the Germans shortly after 
the beginning of the war. The factory at 
Liege was devoted entirely to the manu- 
facture of arms of his invention and pro- 
duced guns for all countries of the world 
outside of America. ; 

Mr. Browning is a peace-loving citizen. 
With only two exceptions his guns: have 
been designed not as.engines of destruction 
but as tools for the sportsman. ‘The army 
pistol and the machine gun are the excep- 
tions. 

Mr. Browning’s patents biting him a 
princely income from royalties on. the sale 
of guns but he is. unostentatious and “his 
manner of living is quiet me retiring. 

O. J. Grimes; - 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 





one ‘ 


HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 


(HIGHEST AWARD) 
BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE 


Panama-Pacific International Exp. 
At SAN FRANCISCO 
COVERING 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


(THE ORIGINAL) 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk 


(BY THE BORDEN PROCESS) 
Borden’s Malted Milk 
(IN THE SQUARE PACKAGE) 
Also 











LPM EES | 
i 


Borden’s Grade A Milk S| Milk” 
(Pasteurized and Certified) Se 
Borden’s Extra Heavy Cream N os 
HAS NO EQUAL 





“ry 





GOLD MEDAL 


(Highest Award) 
Borden’s Milk Chocolate 
Borden’s Milk Chocolate Almond Bars 
Borden’s Machine Wrapped Caramels 


SILVER MEDAL 


(Highest Award) 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Coffee 
To the Woman Who Buys’ To the Man Who Sells 





This award means even more to you than it does to Some wise person has said that the secret of successful 
us. For half a century we have known that Borden’s mere can be cone in eight words— Find 
Milk is pure and safe, rich in nourishment, dependable, "4 what peopie want and sell it. 
and a rece We have known because it has been People want Borden’s Milk Products—For 58 years they 


. A have been buying ‘‘ Eagle Brand ’’ Condensed Milk that 

Pe business to make it so. From year to year we have Gail Borden introduced to the world more than half a 
aithfully told you all about it and have explained century ago. And later Borden’s Evaporated Milk, 
why—for your family’s protection—you should buy Borden’s Malted Milk and other products were added to 
Borden’s Milk Products. the list of Borden achievements. Quality has made them 
There was only one Grand Prize—and it was awarded world-famous. Put your ear to the ground. You will 
to Borden’s Milk Products. Only pure rich milk from hear the voice of the nation asking for milk that is always 


“ , A : dependable, always rich in quality, always safe. Our 
arefully selected, well-kept cows is used in Borden’s success is your success if you make full use of it—Our con- 


Milk’ Products. The protection of the milk supply, tinuous publicity helps you make sales. Our methods of 
from Cow to Consumer, means Superiority. manufacture protect you and your customers. 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 856) 


law to gain its point, just so long will the 
other side be tempted to do likewise. 

After all it’s hard to improve upon the 
Golden Rule, both in national and inter- 
national relations. 


Why Hi Gill Was Reelected 


EORGE F. COTTERILL is well 
(; known in the Pacific Northwest as a 

pioneer advocate of prohibition, 
moral reform and progressive legislation. 
Even in the dark days when roulette wheels 
and faro lay-outs were as prominent as 
stumps in Seattle, Cotterill raised his voice 
for civic decency. In due time he prevailed. 
In February, 1911, the recall was invoked 
against the open-town mayor, Hiram 
Gill, and George W. Dilling was elected in 
his place. In March, 1912, Cotterill suc- 
ceeded Dilling as mayor, beating Gill by 
800 votes out of a total of 63,000. An elec- 
tion contest brought by Gill failed. So, 
likewise, did a recall petition filed by the 
open-town advocates, said petition turning 
out to be loaded to the gunwales with bogus 
signatures, forgeries and duplicates. 

In the spring of 1914 another election was 
held, but Cotterill was not a candidate for 
reélection. In this respect the article by 
Arno Dosch, “Beating Back to the City 
Hall,”’ published in the October issue, was 
not accurate. Concerning the factors 
which brought about Hiram Gill’s election 
a year and a half ago Mr. Cotterill writes: 

“No one avowedly filed from the ‘liberal’ 
or ‘open-town’ side of the question. It 
seemed a ‘dead issue’—all one way. At 
almost the last minute of the filing period, 
contrary to several previous and forceful 
announcements, former Mayor Gill pre- 
sented his filing and announced a platform 
in complete reversal of his three previous 
campaigns. He ‘accepted the new situa- 
tion’ as established; the vice régime was a 
thing of the past; he declared that he as 
well as the community ‘had learned their 
lesson and profited by it,’ and asked the 
chance for his own and his family’s sake to 
be given a new opportunity under the 
changed conditions. It was emphatically 
not a campaign for ‘vindication,’ but one 
of renunciation of the past and a plea for a 
new chance at the future. This reversal of 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


form extended not only to the moral but 
also to the economic issues, Gill’s advocacy 
of municipal ownership and progressive 
politics generally being in striking contrast 
to his old political relations and actions. 


GILL’S MOST EFFECTIVE PLEA 


“Tmagine the effect of this sort of a c.m- 
paign statement, made with all the uni:ue- 
ness of frank appeal for which ‘Hi’ Gill has 
always been noted, whatever he stood (or, 

“When my two boys grow up and sit by 
the fireside with their children on their 
knees, I want them to be able to say ‘Y our 
grandfather was twice mayor of Seattle. 
The first time he made all sorts of mistz kes 
and things got so bad the people had to re- 
call him. But he learned his lesson, and 
after three years the people gave him a \ew 
chance and he came back and made a good 
mayor the second time’. 

“And the appeal won. Gill held practi- 
cally all his old strength in the central 
saloon districts and made large gains in ‘he 
home districts. 

“He is now approaching the end of his 
two year term. During his first year under 
the new régime the statewide prohibition 
campaign of 1914 came on and Mayor Gill 
vigorously opposed prohibition, to that ex- 
tent at least repaying and justifying the 
continuance of his old ‘liberal’ supporters. 
Now another year has gone by, and on a 
recent September Sunday the further re- 
formed mayor appeared in the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian Church near his home at the 
evening service under the auspices of the 
Christian Endeavor Society and announced 
his acceptance and belief in Prohibition, 
which had ‘come to stay’; and his intention 
to ‘enforce the law to the limit’ from the 
time it takes effect on next January ist 
until the end of his term in March. 

“And he takes every occasion possible to 
say in the frank, forceful and picturesque 
fashion of the old ‘Hi’ Gill, that he is then 
‘through with politics’ and ‘desires only to 
get back to his law practice,’ having proved 
that he could ‘come back and make good’.” 

It will be worth while to watch the efforts 
of the erstwhile open-town champion strictly 
to enforce prohibition in a world port a very 
large part of whose population does not 
desire to have the dry law enforced. 
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When we are your 
tailors you get clothes 



































made the way you 
want them, right on the 
dot of fashion, from 
woolens of your own 
choice, according to a 
style that pleases you. 


$25 and up 
Suit or Overcoat 


uc 


GVZeIB 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


wl 
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| If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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I SAW EM ALL 





























I saw a Western bandit 
Who had killed a score of men, 














I saw some bronco-twistin 
By a puncher they called Ben. 








I saw some real Sioux Indians 
Upon the war-path Lent. 


I saw the way some landlords 
In the West collect their rent. 
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I saw the champion cow-girl, 
And you bet that she could go. 


But of course I only saw them 
In the moving-picture show. 


964 (Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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“Sweets to the Swe id what confection 

could better complem ling’ eyes and ruby 

lips? The crisp, fragile 'S> the rich, creamy 

centers of Nabisco Sugg Wafers make these 

dessert sweets belovediipy all. In ten-cent and 
. twenty-five-cent tins. /7” 


FESTINO—An almond-shaped dessert confection 
with a sweetened-cream filling of almond flavor. 
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“‘llogical,”’ quite ‘‘unreasonable,”’ 


nearly since the dawn of time. 
— to keep tab on her any more. 


doctored it—that’s all. 


HE house and garden here depicted are inter- 
esting partly for the reason that they are a 
triumphant refutation of all gloomy forebodings, 
and stand as an encouragement to those who, like 
myself, own lots on the side of a rocky mountain. 
Mine were selected because they command a mag- 


Everybody said it couldn’t be done, so she went ahead and did it. 


im. The article which follows tells what one woman did with a rocky hillside. 





Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Quite “feminine,” quite 


of course, but it is just like a woman in these en » put to 
flight all the cherished mythical adjectival absurdities with which she has been ham 

Man—the gods be merciful to him, even as you and J! om 
However, as a Jill-in- the-Box, she continues to surprise 


retty 
oesn it 


She beauty- 


Please step over this editorial doormat and enter without knocking. 


THE MAKING OF AN OASIS 


nificent view of some eighty or ninety miles of 
plain, valley and mountain range. The location 
is within the city limits of El Paso, Texas, on the 
last spurs of the Lower Rockies, but geographically, 
topographically and climatically in New Mexico. 
The house not only does the ingenuity and artisti: 
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It was said that neither grass nor flowers would ever grow there. This picture was taken on 
the house was built 


(Editorial sectior continued on alternate pages) 
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Always ready for your Chafing Dish 


You pride yourself on the delicious things you can prepare quickly 
in your chafing dish — creamed chicken, creamed sweetbreads, 
creamed mushrooms, welsh rarebit, creamed oysters, and the like— 
And many atime you cannot entertain your guests that way be- 


cause it is too late to get milk or cream. But you will always be 
prepared when your pantry has a good supply of 





Carnation Millikx 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


s of 

tion = 

the ___ If you never have tried Carnation Milk in your chafing dish, do so now. It is just. 
lly, _ ‘pure, sweet, cows’ milk, evaporated to the consistency of cream, hermetically sealed 
‘ico. and sterilized so that it is always safe and of the same high quality. 


a. It imparts a delightful flavor to chafing dish specialties, and to everything else cooked 
or baked with it. Order it of your grocer — ““The 
Carnation Milkman.”’ 


Use coupon below to secure our new cook book which 
includes many exceptionally fine chafing dish recipes. 
WE eet ee ee 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
433 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 
Please send me your new cook book, filled with 
special evaporated milk recipes and containing ‘“The | 
CD te, Bi Story of Carnation Milk,’ as it is demonstrated at 
LTT _— A the San Francisco Exposition. 


BRaNnD ae 
wet P 
Se ; Name 





Address ] 
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The Home in the West 
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The lawns refuted prophecy by being thicker and more mossy than those in the city below 


taste of the architect credit, but is a departure 
from the somewhat overdone bungalow type. 

It was said at the outset, among several other 
discouraging things, that the cost of a house on 


be oh 
in on a 
‘ % 
| NPS, 


So much for the hopelessness of raising anything 
on a rocky mountainside! 


that mountainside would be great on account of the 
necessary blasting, and that neither grass nor flow- 
ers would ever grow there. The pictures speak for 
themselves as regards vegetation. No blasting 
was done, and the cost of the entire home was mod- 
erate—only a few hundred dollars in excess of that 
of the frame bungalow, which in that climate is 
hot in summer and cold and drafty in winter. 
Solid and thick-walled, the house, barn, hen- 
house and garage are built out of the same ma- 
terial—brick heavily cemented on the outside, 
cream-tinted, picked out with dark brown, and all 
roofed with red shingle. The style is adapted 
from the picture of a farmhouse in the south of 
France. The foundation is of rock. At the east 
end it is a two-story building, thus conforming to 
the exigencies of the land. A big cellar wanders 
along under the house. Behind the arched porch 
are the private rooms of the owner—den, bedroom 
and bathroom, the latter provided with convenient 
closets. From the bedroom five steps again do away 
with the necessity of blasting and add greatly to 
the unique and picturesque effect of the interior. 
These steps mount to the five rooms all on one 
floor—living room (from which another bedroom 
opens), dining-room, kitchen, bathroom and one of 
the two rooms in the two-story end of the building. 
There is a built-in buffet in the dining-room. Every 
other room in the house, except the living-room 
which has built-in bookshelves about four feet 
high, is amply provided with closets. There arc 
three entrance doors besides the back door—one on 
the north front giving on the street, and two on the 
south, opening from living-room and den, the latter 
two for pedestrians who follow the foot-path from 
the trolley cars. On the slope of the south roof is a 
(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Dear old dad! You sometimes wonder what makes him so quiet or 
why he is so touchy. Every now and then he is so jolly you wish he 


would be like that oftener. Do you ever stop to think of the burden 
dad carries, business affairs, family responsibilities—bills, bills, bills? Yet 
when things do let up on him a little he just gets natural and boyish again. 


Christmas is just around the corner. This year make it up to dad 


for some of the good times he’s given you. 
What kind of a watch has your dad? Unless he 


is well timed there is nothing under the sun that will 
please him more than a handsome, dependable, 
accurate watch. 


Buy him an Elgin—a Lord Elgin, the aristocrat 
of the watch world. You can’t buy anything finer in 
beauty or durability. It will cost you $100 to $115. 
A lotof money? That is why we are talking Christmas 
gifts now. Take time by the forelock; club your con- 
tributions together and give dad something worthy of 
him and worthy of you. There is no watch accuracy 
greater or more famous than Elgin accuracy, whether 
it is the elegant Lord Elgin or the more modest 
Wheeler movement. 


Ask Your Elgineer 


Write for Elgin Booklet-—‘‘Time Taking—Time Keeping."’ 
Send stamped and addressed envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 








LORD ELGIN 


LORD ELGIN 
(Extra Thin Model) 


ELGIN WATCHES “2: 


\ Tr ee ee 


B. W. RAYMOND 


Pt Oe A OS 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. LADY ELGIN 


A wide range of prices 
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The Home in the West 


Here is the ideal nursery, designed by Miss Louise Brigham, the clever originator of the “Box 
Furniture” displayed in the Palace of Education, Panama-Pacific International Exposition. An 
octagonal center-table has four chairs made from the cut-off corners; a blackboard is hinged to 
the back of a desk whose top and sides have shelves for books and games; a raised gallery gives 
baby a window to “sun” in, the steps thereto are drawers for toys, the space beneath holds a 
crib. The children’s paradise includes an aquarium for real fish and a hutch for toy animals 


This corner of the chicken-yard shows the sort of 
soil from which the oasis was made 


sun heater, that inestimable boon in the land of 
sunshine. 

The building proved a surprise and delight to all 
beholders. I may add that with a foresight not 
often employed there are only three west windows 
in the house, and the west wall is extended down the 
garden. Our highest spring winds come from the 
west, and in summer time no one wants a western 
exposure. Thus is comfort insured. 

Now for the garden. As can be seen in the pic- 
tures the southern slope is steep. This difficulty 
was easily remedied at small expense by edging the 
flower beds with cement blocks, which prevented 
the soil from washing and kept it level. A few loads 
of good soil were spaded into the beds and also 
formed the foundation of the lawns. Those lawns 
again refuted prophecy by being thicker and more 
mossy than any of those in the city below, and al- 
ways fresh and green until almost midwinter, 
because they are protected by the house and are on 

(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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—who's never quite 
warm enough—even 
when you're melting. 
Itis not a whim—it is 
the sluggishness of age. 
Sheneedsa gentle tonic. 


Her digestion can‘t take 
care of lots of heavy food 
—yet more nourishment she 
should have for health and 
longevity. 


Niduinelt 


@EC.U.S.PAT. OFF TRACE MARK 
Liquid- Food -Tonic 
is just the food and tonic for 
old folks. It is itself nour- 
ishing; it aidsin the diges- 
tion of other foodsand helps 
Nature turn into nourish- 
ment much that otherwise 
would be only a burden. It 
gently stimulates and 

strengthens. 

Recommended for the 
young and old—the weak and 
weary —the convalescent — 
the anaemic. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by 
U. S, Internal Revenue De- 
partment to bea pure malt 
product, not an alcoholic 
beverage. Contains 14.50 
per cent malt solids—1.9 
per cent alcohol. 


interesting Booklet on Request 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U.S.A, 


The simple principle of irrigation was brought to 
bear upon the garden 


the south side. The vines and flowers speak for 
themselves, and the salt-cedar trees shade the win- 
dows of the upper story. Furthermore, as if in 
defiance, the self-seeded flowers straggling down the 
rocky bank and practically uncared for bloom even 
more prolifically than those in the made beds. 
Cantaloupes and tomatoes do well in the rock and 
gravel, with almost no care. 

So much for the hopelessness of raising anything 
on a rocky mountainside! The character of the 
natural land can be observed in the view showing 
the chicken yard. 

This luxuriant vegetation is not due to a large 
expenditure of water or to daily sprinkling. I never 
sprinkle unless it is desirable to wash off vines or 
trees. The hose is laid on the ground and the water 
run slowly through it. Although ours is a dry 
country, a thorough soaking once a week is sufficient 
for the lawns, but it must be thorough. Daily 
sprinkling is not satisfactory, if luxuriance is the 
object. The vines, flowers and trees, growing as 
they do either in depressions in the ground or pro- 
tected by low walls, are watered in the same manner, 
the hose left running in a small stream until the 
beds are full of water. Having been a ranch-woman, 
I simply brought the principle of irrigation to bear 
on my garden, with excellent results, not to mention 
the saving of labor and the expense of incessant 
sprinkling. E. N. E. 
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VERY American should feel it a 

duty as well as a privilege to visit 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
view its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science and 
Industry. 


In all this assemblage of wonders, 
combining the highest accomplish- 
ments of creative genius and mechan- 
ical skill, there is none more wonder- 


ful than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease while the 
marvel of speech transmission is 





One Policy 


"Bell Telep h 


One System 











Exhibit, P. 





-Pacific Exposition. 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen.”—President Hadley of 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


pictorially revealed and told in story. 
They listen to talk in New York, 
three thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far-off 
Atlantic Coast; they witness a dem- 
onstration of Transcontinental teleph- 
ony which has been awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical Methods + 


Communication. 


This Transcontinental Line has 
taken the thought, labor and ingenuity 
of some cf the greatest minds in the 
scientific world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful universal 
service of the Bell System, which 
makes possible instant communication 
between all the people of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Use O-Cedar Everywhere 


Many people do not know 
that O-Cedar Polish is a per- 
fect cleanser and renovator 
for lacquered brass and the 
like. Try it on your 
chandelier. 


Your piano is undoubtedly the most ex- 
pensive piece of furniture in your home. 
It should have the best of 

care. O-Cedar Polish will 

restore it to its original 

lustre and beauty. The 

better your furniture, the 

more you should use O- 


Cedar Polish. 


O-Cedar Polish will make your dull floors 
sparkling bright, clean and 
attractive. Use O-Cedar on 
a cloth dampened with 
water, or renew your polish 


mop with O-Cedar Polish. 


Oilcloths and linoleums look better and 

last longer if cleaned and refreshened with 
O-Cedar Polish. 
It brings out 
the colors 
andfigures 
and gives 
a hard, 

dry, lasting lustre. 


It is easy and simple to keep all 
these things as clean, bright and 
sparkling as new. Simply use 


‘dar 


this way: Wet a cloth in water and 
wring it until it is almost dry, then 
pour on as much O-Cedar Polish 
as the cloth contains water and go 
over the furniture. Polish with a 
dry cloth. 

O-Cedar Polish is sold by all 
dealers, druggists, hardware and 
department stores in con- 
venient sizes—-25c to $3. 


Liberal Sample 
Sent F 
Channell 


Chemical .Co. 
Chicago T to 


























An entire hill in Hollywood, California, was eh 
for this reproduction of Japanese architecture, 
structure costing a quarter of a million dcilars 


“YAMA SHIRA” 


HE name means “Large house on the hill,” 

and it seems a part of old Japan, this villa, 
with its fortress-like terraces and walls crowning a 
hill in Hollywood, California, where it was recently 
built by two wealthy New York importers, Adolph 
and.Eugene Bernheimer. 

These gentlemen in their tours in all parts of the 
world were attracted by the wonderful art and 
architecture of Japan, and decided that their home 
should be a replica of some castle in the land of the 
cherry blossom, so they spent twenty years of study 
and selection, until they have brought together one 
of the finest ccllections of Nipponese art in the 
world and housed it in this characteristic structure. 

As the entire hill was bought in order to form a 
proper site for the building, the steep slopes have’ 
been set out in Japanese style with shrubs, trees and 
flowers peculiar to that country, while the concrete 
walls which rise at intervals, one’ above the other, 
give the impression of a defensive construction. 
Access is obtained by a flight of stairs that ascend 
straight up to the front door of the house, and at 
each landing-place is built a gateway, with heavy 
carved doors, and a profusion of relief work covered 
with gold leaf. The entrance to be used more fre- 
quently is a concrete motor road which winds about 
the hill on an easy grade and leads to a garage like a 
Japanese temple and thence to the villa. 

The house is a square, 110 feet each way, built 
around a court which is laid out with the quaint 
landscape gardening in miniature that delights the 
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COMPLETE OUTFITTE: 

OF 

KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM 
OCKERY. CLASsWape ND SILVERWARE 





Su. 





BYRNE BROS. 
Stoves, PLUMBING, HARDWARE 


PAINTS axv OILS 
No. 46 Paciric Avenuz 


MR. R. M. TAYLOR 


of Graves- Taylor Co., Hardware Merchants 
of San Francisco 


‘““KEEN KUTTER Exhibit Finest Ever’’ 


That’s the way Mr. Taylor expresses his opinion of this im- 
pressive display. Continuing, Mr. Taylor writes: “It is well worth 
the time of any hardware man to go and see the Simmons 
Hardware Company’s Exhibit at the Exposition.” 


Mr. Taylor is backed by a host of other prominent hardware 
merchants who have written us their appreciation of this moving 
marvel composed of the tools that recently won a Grand Prize at 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition. 


You'll find a hearty welcome when you visit our exhibit and we’re cer- 
tain that hardware merchants will depart rich in zew selling and 
display ideas. Look for it in the Manufacturers’ Palace. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manafacturers and Distributers 











THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


White enamel makes a particu- 
larly pleasing finish for any room, 
provided it is easily and economi- 
cally applied and guaranteed to 
give long and satisfactory service. 

SATINETTE has foryears been 
specified by leading architects be- 
cause of its beautiful appearance 
and remarkable durability. 


STAINS 


Ideal for the decoration of interior 
trim, floors and general woodwork. 
Recommended wherever the preser- 
vation of the natural beauty and grain 
of the wood is desired. 

KLEARTONE STAINS are madein 
— desired color for every known 
we 


FLOOR FINISH 


The one floor varnish that combines 
wonderful beauty and maximum dur- 
ability. It protects your floor against 
the hardest sort of wear and tear. 

ELASTICA is equally adapted to old 
or new floors, hard or soft wood, lino- 
Jeam or oilcloth. It is mar-proof, Yee 
proof, heel-proof and **boy-proo: 

Mail your name for Rea ante ‘free 
booklet on interior decorating. 


Suman Yaroasa Worn 


113 Front St., San Francisco 
Elm Park, PortRichmond, 8.I., New York 
2600 Federal Street, Chicago 


Awarded Gold Medal of Honor at & 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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One of the finest collections of Nipponese art in th 
world is beneath this Japanese roof 


Japanese eye. The structure abounds in strange'y 
beautiful architectural details, a tiled roof with 
sweeping curves and broken lines, and all orn.- 
mented by a profusion of color and gold and carved 
wood. Bronze electroliers and ornaments of 
pounded brass are set at the entrance, and within 
the house. Tapestries of oriental workmanship 
form an important feature of the interior decor:- 
tion, some of the pieces being trophies won by 
famous wrestlers of Japan. This sport attracts the 





Massive bronze lantern electroliers and ornaments of 
hammered brass are set at the entrance to the house 
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Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, work- 
ing the creamy lather into the skin gently 
with the finger-tips. Then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of cold water to 
close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the heal- 
ing, antiseptic Resinol medication soothes 
and cleanses the pores, removes pimples 
and blackheads, and leaves the complex- 
ion clear, fresh and velvety. 


Try this easy way to 
clear your skin with 


Resinol Soap 


If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
apply a little Resinol Ointment and let 
it remain on ten minutes before the final 
washing with Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. Fora trial size cake and miniature 
box of Resinol Ointment, write Dept. 8-G, Resi- 
nol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol 
Medication, making it most agreeable for men with 
tender, easily irritated skin. Trial size sent on 
request. 
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Bi a ad” ar ; 
HIS wonderful Vose Player Piano has the 
latest, most perfect control methods—has a 
patent device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written to suit 
your taste or the voice of the singer. A remark- 
able improvement—no player piano complete without it. 
To this is added the sweet tone and supreme quality of 
the Vose Piano, made for 65 years by the Vose family. 

Time pa: ts accepted. Liberal allowance: i 
If interested tm a Player Piano or Piano, pom | y= a viene 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 











“WALLACE” 


& ~~~ | Portable 
: Adjustable 
| Collapsible 
"| Model ‘‘C’’ 

| in Brass 

Bronze 


or Nickel 


Cc. E. NESTOR, Coast Representative 
604 Mission Street. San Francisco. Cal. 


same attention and fame as boxing does in this 
country, and the trophies are exceedingly costly 
and beautiful. With the bohemian spirit that 
characterizes many professional sportsmen, these 
champions had to pay occasional visits to the pawn- 
shops, and it was from the “uncles”. that some of 
these works of art were secured. The furniture 
corresponds with the general spirit of the house, of 
course, being of carved lacquer of intricate design. 
About a quarter of a million dollars was spent i 

completing this unique home. C. L. EDHOLM. 


+ 


A Pepper Tree Bower 


HEN you were a youngster and read ‘The 

Swiss Family Robinson” didn’t you long for 
a house up a tree, fora “Falconhurst”’ of your very 
own? Of course you did; and perhaps when you 
grew up you still had that same longing for a nest of 
some kind in a bowery place to which you could 
occasionally climb fora restful hour of reading or— 
if you are a woman—of sewing? 

The man who built this cozy tree-house says 
that he had always wanted such a one from boy- 
hood, but his children’s children had arrived before 
he achieved his desire. During the years when the 
pepper tree was growing he coaxed the limbs 
into shape to conveniently hold a platform. Rustic 
branches were fashioned into a railing, and for the 
back of the seats the base of palm stems were 
trimmed of thorns and placed upright, their curve 
naturally making a comfortable rest. The leaves of 
the pepper tree itself furnish a delightful roof, and 
among them the mockers love to sing and call, and 
build their own tiny houses. Do you not envy the 
little grandchildren of this “Father Robinson?”’ 

C...S. 
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For your bungalow 
cottage, garage 


—put up walls and ceilings that are guaranteed not to 
warp, buckle, crack, chip or fall—use 


Cornell'-WoodBoard 


It makes on this guarantee, because sealed 
through and through against the effects of atmospheric 
moisture by the exclusive Cornell fibre-sizing process. 


Cornell-Wood-Board insulates your house against 
damp, heat, cold—makes home cozy and comfort- 
able, Is easily and economically applied. 

first cost is the last cost. 


Write for sample and full particulars. 


CORNELL WOOD BOARD 
SALES CO., Dept. 204 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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gas)’ Complexion 
a ah. 
The best beautifier 


Y for all complexions—the one 
Y/ that adheres.so closely and blends 
so perfectly with the tones of the 
skin that it gives no evidence of 
artificiality—is 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 


It is delightfully fragrant and is so pure, 
so unusually fine that it does not produce 
that “over-powdered” look but gives that 

‘ clear, transparent effect and ey 

texture always so greatly admired. 
: Purse size box, mirror and two or 


three weeks’ supply of + aligae state 


shade) White, Pink, Fle Cream, 
sent for 10c silver and 2c stamp. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
577 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


HE California hostess pays little attention ‘o 

the calendar in counting upon serving tea in her 
garden retreat. On bright winter days she enjoys her 
palm-thatched summer house quite as much as dur- 
ing the dry season, for the fan-palm leaves are a 
secure covering, and shed the rain sturdily for years. 
Those who can afford to dwell in a spacious privaie 
park do not own a monopoly of pure air. A tiny 
garden in a humble neighborhood may have its 
tiny tea house, though no lake reflect it, and no 
trees bend above. 

+ 


The California Girl 


She dwells in a sun-washed land 
Bowered in palm and vine, 

Where age at its best is young, 
Surging with life’s new wine. 

She’s fair as the dawn that fires 
The lone Sierra height, 

When night with her bowl of stars 
Is flushed and brimmed with light. 


The blue of a thousand bays 
Sleeps in her fearless eyes; 

And straight as a pine she stands 
Fronting her western skies. 


She dwells in a lusty land 

That breeds bold men and brave— 
Behind is a wall of peaks, 

Before, the wind-lashed wave. 


Serene in her hands she holds 
The fate of souls to be, 
This queen of the Golden Gate 


Throned by the Sunset Sea. C.M.G 
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“<The Angelus Player 
Piano offers the possibilit) 
of producing any desired 
shading in expression, 
dynamics, and color of 
tone.” 


FRITZ KREISLER. 


“My strongest impression of the Angelus is its 


“*CThere are so man) wonders in the Angelus that 
one can only speak of the ensemble effect—it is 
perfect. ‘The Phrasing Lever is marvelous, almost 
= beyond belief, in its control of the tempo; the Melo- 

dant brings out the melody exquisitély; while the 


perfect reflection of the personalit) of the performer. 

Through the Phrasing Lever, almost without 
conscious effort, you impart to the playing your own 
tempo nuances, while elodant automatically 
brings out the melody. I find the utmost freedom in 





giving to it just the degree of emphasis that I desire. 
It seems incredible that so much in the way of mu- 

sic as an art can be accomplished with so little effort.” 
EMMA TRENTINI. 


2 touch and tone coloring are the height of artistry. 


HE endorsement of the-ANGELUS by three artists of world-wide 

distinction—V ocalist, Violinist, Premier Danseuse—each one demand- 
ing from the instrument the highest artistic qualities of widel;) divergent 
character, and all finding them in the ANGELUS in the superlative 
degree, is conclusive proof of the supremacy of the ANGELUS as the 


b] . . 
World’s artistic player: 
‘KNABE-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. CHICKERING-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. 
EMERSON-ANGELUS—Grands and Uprights. © ANGELUS PIANO—An upright made expressly for the Angelus. 
LINDEMAN & SONS-ANGELUS—Uprights. In Canada—The GOURLAY-ANGELUS and ANGELUS PIANO. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 233 Regent St., London. 


Business established 1877. 
, Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative. 


Agencies all over the world. 
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Street, San Francisco. 


Stock Ranches in National Forests 


Q. Kindly give me such information as you may 
have regarding land available. for homestead entry 
adjacent to or within the National Forests in Cali- 
fornia or Arizona, that could be developed into 
a feed ranch to prepare cattle for the market, cattle 
which would at other times range in the forest. 
About how much capital would be required for the 
development and stocking of such a ranch? What 
is the grazing fee for cattle in the forest?—A. D., 
HONOLULU. 


A. The chief of grazing of the Forest Service for 
the southwestern district who, of course, is inti- 
mately conversant with conditions, writes as 
follows: 

“The Forest Service has had crews at work on the 
different Forests in this District classifying all land 
under our jurisdiction. Where agricultural land is 
found within the forests, it is recommended for 
listing to the Interior Department. After being 
listed it passes from our jurisdiction and is handled 
entirely by the Land Office. 

“T regret that I cannot give information concern- 
ing the definite location of any tracts of agricultural 
land within the forest valuable for homestead pur- 
poses at present. Such land as is found is usually 
applied for before an examination is made, and con- 
sequently nearly all of the land within the forest 
has been filed on. 

“The greater portion of our ranges are now fully 
stocked by residents within and adjacent to the 
National Forests, and while we provide range for 
new owners who are also the owners of improved 
ranch property and stock, it is necessary that they 
be admitted with a small number the first year, and 
that their ranch property is commensurate with the 
number of stock owned. The range is so much in 
demand by owners of improved property that people 
desiring to secure grazing privileges often prefer to 
purchase improved ranch property and stock. 

“The grazing fee depends upon the kind of stock, 
the locality and the season of the year for which 
the permit is desired and varies from 25c to goc per 
head for cattle and horses.” 


se of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
est, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly. in this department. Stamps 
ts for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureav, 460 4th 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


Inexperience and Berry Profits 


Q. I would like advice about berry culture in the 
Northwest. How much land would I need to net 
a profit of $2000 per year? What section of the 
Northwest would be the best? What would land 
cost per acre? How much capital would be re- 
quired? Do you think anyone without experience 
in berry culture could make a success of it? In fact 
anything you could tell me about berries would be 
greatly appreciated —C. H. A., SEATTLE, WAsH. 


A. Some people could not make $2000 a year out 
of berries if they had one hundred acres, and others 
would realize this amount of profit out of five acres. 
It all depends upon the man, the land and the season. 
First of all you must have soil adapted to the pro- 
duction of the largest amount of berries at the lowest 
amount of cost. - In the second place you must have 
experience and energy enough to get the most out 
of this soil. Thirdly, it is necessary that a fair price 
be received for the berries produced to make a profit. 
You can see from this that it is impossible to lay 
down a fast and hard rule for profit in berry growing. 

It would be idle to attempt to tell you all about 
berry growing in the limited space at our disposal. 
For a dollar you can make the round trip from 
Seattle to the Puyallup valley and to Sumner, where 
the experts of the State College Experimental Farm 
can give you full information and advice. We 
recommend that you go down there and investigate 
personally. However, berry soil is not at all limited 
to the Puyallup valley. Almost any river bottom 
along the Puget Sound will produce fully as well. 
The Puyallup valley has the.big advantage of being 
able to market its entire production at a good profit 
every season. We believe that a visit to the valley 
and the Experimental Farm will be the most prac- 
ticable step you can take. There are hundreds of 
berry growers in the towns of Puyallup and Sumner 
who will gladly tell you about their methods and 
profits. 


Conditions in Grant County, Washington 


Q. Will you kindly -give me-all the general in- 
formation regarding Grant county, Washington, 
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DEITIES 


‘The Utmost in — 
Plaun End or Cork Tip 
Pople culture, finement and 

J PREFER 
peer to any other cigarette 
25¢ 
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green ana yellow 


The superb liqueur of the 
ages. Unvarying in char- 
acter—unsurpassed in ex- 
cellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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She Bought One Pair 
—and then A Box. 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 
By a patented process are 
shaped as they knit, without 
seams. Trim and snug-fitting, 
yet smooth and comfortable. 
Cotion, Lisle and Mercerized 

25c, 35c, 50c, 75¢ } 


Ask your dealer 
Booklet upon request 


Burson Knitting Co. 
511 Summer Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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1915-1916 


SWEATER 
CATALOGUE 


Contains photographs—on 

living models — of the very 

latest styles sweaters. 

It shows many original designs in a 

variety of stitches. 

Do not buy your winter’s supply of knit goods 

before seeing our Catalogue. 

Buy direct from our big Mills and save money and at 
the same time you are certain of getting the very best 

quality. 
Write for our Cataloguetoday. It will be mailed free to any address. 


PACIFIC KNITTING MILLS 
A. L. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
163 JACKSON ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 














“The One Reliable 


Beautifier” 


Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. 


Does not MERELY COVER 

UP but ERADICATES them. 

MALVINA LOTION and 

Y ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 

/ used in connection with MAL- 

y VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; 25c. 
Send for testimonials. 


Prof. L Hubert, Toledo, QO. 














that you have at hand. What are the climatic con- 
ditions, soil, rainfall per year, the value of land near 
the town of Ephrata five miles out, crops produced, 
how much land should one farm to make a success 
in that locality? 

My experience has been in fruit and grain farming 
in the San Joaquin valley, California. 

Now in your opinion which of the two places 
would be the best for a man of moderate means’— 
J. W. B., OLEANDER, CAL. 


A. Grant county lies in the central part of Wash- 
ington on the western edge of what is known as the 
Big Bend country, on a high plateau, composed 
largely of volcanic ash soil, which has an annual 
rainfall averaging from 10 to 12 inches. Wheat is 
the most important product of Grant county, this 
cereal constituting 75 per cent of the entire crop and 
runs close to three million bushels per annum. 
Owing to the limited rainfall and to the variation 
in this rainfall from year to year, the yield per acre 
is uncertain. The wheat is produced almost exclu- 
sively on large ranches by dry-farming. The area 
of unimproved grazing land is large and lies prin- 
cipally in the southern and western part of the 
county, where the rainfall is smallest. Intensive 
farming is impossible except with irrigation. 

In the vicinity of Ephrata, the county seat, a 
number of pumping plants have been installed 
recently and a good many orchards and alfalfa 
farms have been started. Land five miles out of 
Ephrata can be bought for from $20 to $35 per acre, 
unimproved; with water it is considerably more ex- 
pensive. A man who will buy a large acreage of 
dry-farm land and supplement this by the intensive 
cultivation of 40 to 60 acres, irrigated from a pump- 
ing plant, should be able to make asuccess from 
cither wheat farming or stock raising in this vicinity. 

It is impossible for us to say whether Grant 
county, Washington, or the San Joaquin valley 
would be the better place for you. So much de- 
pends upon personal likes and preferences that it is 
impossible to decide on a location for anyone. You 
would have to examine both localities and make up 
your own mind as to the one best suited to your 
tastes and circumstances. Anyone inclined to favor 
intensive farming, fruit growing, etc., would find 
more favorable opportunities in the San Joaquin 
valley; he whose preferences run to stock raising and 
large scale grain farming would be better suited in 
central Washington. 


The Husks of the National Forest for 
the Homesteader 


Q. What information do you possess regarding 
the 750,000 acres eliminated by the President from 
the Cleveland National Forest, in southern Califor 
nia, which will be subject to homestead entry after 
November 2nd? What part of southern California 
is it located in and what are the climatic conditions? 
If the land in question is suitable for alfalfa and 
stock raising I would be very much interested. | 
am not depending on the first two years’ crop offi 
the land for a living as I have enough to carry my 
family for a couple of years and improve the land 
also.—H. T., Fort Dopce, Iowa. 
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Treat Your Feet Right 


Skilled physicians acknowledge that mis- 
treated feet are often responsible for general 
bodily ailments. Innumerable cases of 
nervousness or irritability are traceable to 
ill-fitting shoes. 


Dr 6dison Cushion Shoe 


Dr.Edison’Dealersin 
Far Western States: 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles,Cal. Children’s Shoe Store 
San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia Shoe Store 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner 
Santa Barbara, Cal. B. F. Rodenbeck 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Redlands, Cal. Boston Shoe Store 
S Cal. L 


’s Inc. 


Long Beach, Cal. Long Beach Merc. Co. 
Stockton, Cal. Rossi Bros. 

San Jose, Cal. L. Bloom Sons Co. 
Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. 

Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Wash. Seattle Dry Goods Co. 
Spokane, Wash. The Crescent Store 
Tacoma, Wash. Stone-Fisher Co. 
Puyallup, Wash. W.H. Elvins 
Wenatchee, Wash. Gulley Shoe Co. 


OREGON 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Astoria, Ore. Bee Hive Dept. Store 
Corvallis, Ore. J. M. Nolan & Son 
Grant's Pass, Ore. Wm. Schilling & Coe 


IDAHO 


Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Co. 
Pocatello, Idaho The Blythe & Fargo Co. 
Lewiston, Idaho _ Bratton & Co, 

Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. 


ARIZONA 
Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Prescott, Ariz. Bashford-Burmister Co. 
Morenci, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
UTAH 
Ogden, Utah _— Last & Thomas 
Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. 
MONTANA 
Great Falls, Mont. J.B. Kenkel & Co. 


NEVADA 
Tonopah, Nevada Clara H. Peart 





removes the cause, making walking 
an enjoyment. Women who like 
footwear that is trim—that fits neatly 
under the arch, giving perfect 
support to the foot, find their ideal 
in The Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 
Its innersole of live wool felt absorbs 
the jar, protects sensitive joints and 
excludes cold and 

dampness. And 


No. 36 
without sacrifice of No 3¢ 


good looks. pons rg 


—kid tip— 

Note list of repre-  “$3.50° 
sentative Dr. Edison 
dealers. There are 
many others too 
numerous to men- 
tion on this page. 
Write us for name 
of dealer in your 

ee No. 25 

vicinity, and we Vici kid-- 


flexible blucher 


will send our Style = —wretlum heel 


Booklet free. “450° 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


174 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Women’s, Misses’ and 
Children’s Fine Shoes 
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Box 851 





OU haveambition. What you need 
now is the grit-your-teeth determina- 
tion tosay, I will.” “I will get out of the 
rut; I wé// learn more; I wi// earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind to be 
well paid, to be a success, no power on earth 
can keep you down. A// that you need is training. 


If you can read and write, the International 
Correspondence Schools will do the rest. It 
has helped thousands and thousands of men in 
your very circumstances to “‘get up,” to hold 
good jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your chest and 
say, “I will.’ Now, prove your mettle by 
marking and mailing this coupon zow. 
Before turning this page—say, again, “‘I 
will’’—and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


T NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ADVERTISING | 
‘Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing | 
Stenography and Typewriting | 
Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting | 


Commercial Law 
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A. The land referred to consists largely of rolling 
foothills around the base of the San Jacinto moun- 
tains and related ranges in the southern part of 
California. The eliminated land lies east and north- 
east of San Diego and south of Riverside, between 
the Colorado Desert and the level strip along the 
Pacific. Some 400,000 acres, comprising the best 
part of the eliminated area, are already in private 
ownership. Part of the privately owned land was 
given away in large grants almost one hundred 
years ago by the Spanish and Mexican governments, 
long before the establishment of the Cleveland 
Forest Reserve. Under the Forest Homestead Act 
of June 11, 1906, other tracts were taken up. Of 
course you realize that those who were first on the 
ground, the beneficiaries of the Spanish grants ind 
the settlers under the forest land laws, selected the 
best portions. 

The remaining 350,000 acres, which will be open 
for entry in November, consists mainly of non- 
agricultural grazing land. This area is hilly to 
mountainous, deeply eroded, with steep slopes of 
very thin soil covering which in parts is entirely 
gone. But the worst feature, from the standpvint 
of the settler, is the scarcity of water. All the 
springs and streams were entirely taken up by the 
early settlers or the stockmen so that the newcomer 
will have to rely upon the erratic and insufficient 
natural rainfall to produce his crops, and in most 
locations he will have more or less trouble in obtain- 
ing enough water for domestic purposes. There are 
isolated tracts of agricultural land which may repay 
cultivation, but they are far from the roads, hard to 
get to and cannot be found except through carciul 
search by those who have good knowledge of the 
country. 


Wanted: A Buyer for Mountain Ranch 


Q. I have been deputed by my neighbors here 
to write you and see if you can put me in touch 
with a buyer for a 4g-acre ranch for sale here. 
It belongs to a “breed” who is our “discordant 
element” here and we want to get him out. He will 
sell and the price is $2,500, title clear, good and 
ample water, has alfalfa and fruit on the place, fences, 
5-roomed house and two barns, etc. Will keep a 
family in comfort. Fine market right on the place, 
potatoes 3 cents per Ib., beans 6 cents, onions 5 
cents, hay $15 to $20 per ton. Can sell everything 
raised to miners and prospectors. 

Reason for selling: too lazy to work it and wants 
to go packing. A snap for someone. We would like 
to get a decent white family on the place; it would 
just suit a man who is a bit of a sportsman; fine fish- 
ing, trout and salmon on the property, shooting, 
deer, bear five miles away. 

We who are living here would like to see someone 
with a family come in, preferably people of some 
standing. The district is an unusually fine one 
for those who like country life, riding, fishing, 
shooting, boating and picnicking galore. 

A “Yankee” is not wanted, in fact would be out 
of place here. We take life easy and I am sorry 
to say look upon work for work’s sake as a’ neces- 
sary evil, sad but true. 


——— 
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Needless to say, no one is making any commission 
Ig out of this deal and we would be only too pleased to 
ne welcome anyone coming here. If you can put me 
of in touch with anyone—of the kind we want—I should 
h- be delighted to hear from them and furnish further 
nh particulars—D. H., PaRapIsE, Cat. 
1€ . . . 
A. Sunset Magazine Service Bureau will gladly ° LS 
* forward letters of inquiry to the correspondent Only 60 minutes ! 
" though the Bureau can assume no responsibility ys That is all the time 
4 concerning the success of any settler anxious to ee it takes to doa good- 
‘ obtain the “breed’s” holdings. We repeat our heal hi Mad 
"4 advice not to buy land without previous personal sized was ing, Mad- 
‘ inspection in order to determine at least whether the am, if you have a 
7 buyer will be satisfied with the conditions of life in Thor Electric Home 
, the new surroundings. The farm is a consider- mone W ashing 
1 able distance off the railway in the mountains of ‘ Machine, 
' northern California. -{ All the rest 
~ of the day 
to yourself. 
e Water and Roads Important Factors Time to 
a Q. Can you give me any information about the read — to 
to = agg : make calls 
Bangor Tract in Butte county, California? I would H _ to receive 
of like to know about the quality of the soil and what ; §. your friends 
y it will grow, and whether it would be a good invest- me Ot Rie —to goany 
n “WW: oe . : . aes 
| ment for someone willing to make a living on a piece place you wish or do anything you want. Washday 
ne of land—J. M. B., Los ANGELES, CAL. turned into play day by the Thor. No hand redness. 
1 : . 
a A. The Bangor tract is located in the lowest y 
J foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, about eighteen @3 Fs | rt | * 
st miles northeast of Marysville and ten miles south- 
‘3 east of Oroville. The nearest railroad station is No rubbing at all. You don’t even have 
a Honcut, on the Southern Pacific, distant about eight a wash board. Daintiest linens, finest laces, 
iles ¢ ic sheerest garments all made absolutely clean. No wear 
ly mil from the hamlet of Bangor, —_— which the on even the most delicate fabric. The Thor washes 
to tract is located. The little valley is beautifully and wrings betterthan a wash-woman and at a cost 
ul located, practically frostless, and several ranches of of only 2c. Send coupon below for free washing book 
re citrus, olive and fig trees have been planted. Ap- ee tae 
parently the young orchards are well taken care of Seattle, Portland. 
by the owning concern. Water is supplied from 
Oregon Creek, in which the owners of the tract have 
built a dam for storage purposes. The products 
at mentioned above are well adapted to the soil and 
i climatic conditions. The promoter of the enter- is 
a prise has a good reputation locally, but we cannot Special Offer Now! 
ni am you anything of the financial condition of the The machine which washes your 
ill pemipany ‘ clothes just by touching a button. Wrings them, 
d Intending purchasers should make a personal in- too. Makes them white as enow makes, them last 
rectioati any . ae ma 3 six times aslong. Find out about this wonder working 
Sy ey ligation of ony tract oe which they intend to suactsine and about the special offer we are making. 
= invest. In this particular locality it would be ad- You owe this to yourself. And madam, this is some- 
* visable to look carefully into the adequacy of the thing you should not put off. 
’ oe . e — 
i water supply, as this is the most important feature Fr W hin B k 
a in the production of fruits. Of course the valley is ee as g 00 
7 not yet well developed and a good permanent road 4 Pai 
ts is one of the prime requisites before horticultural Mail the Coupon i Hurley 
a enterprises will be fully profitable in this locality. pea oy ot mo hg Ba = ¢ Machine Co. 
: » di i iv e ‘| 29 So. Clinton Street 
id The distance from the railroad and the comparative about the special offer. We'll _@ Dept, 1338. Chicaro 
h- isolation of the district should be taken into con- thse Soe for 147 W, 42nd St., N.Y. 
, sideration in the valuation of the land. youcanpositivelyandact- # you may send me the 
D9 ually save yourself from ri free washing book, also full 
the drudgery of wash- @ information about the spe 
: The Five Bears Mining Company day. Thereisnodoubt # cial offer you aremaking now 
ae about it. Mail the ra ° 
ne o 5 Z coupontoday—now. @ 
* Q. I wish to know if there now is, or ever has Hurley a 
é been, in Plumas county, California, an organization Machine Co. f Name 
known as the Five Bears Mining Company. If such 298. Civton St. Fa 
at company exists, what progress has it made in develop- Gn. iL f Address 
« ment work? Is it reliable, and is there any pros- 147W.42ndSt. ¢ 
4 pects ofits ever paying dividends on its stock?— : By, Name of Electric Dealer.....-..0..2.-----« 
W. B. G., RANDOLPH, OKLA. 
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For Swollen Veins 
WNek=tela halve 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARR BEG US MALONE 





T was not known to us that 
Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 
swollen veins until a few years 

ago. Then we did not find this 
out for. ourselves. The discovery 
was made by.an-old gentleman who had 
suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful 
‘efforts ‘to ,get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine,? Jr:, zknowing its value in 
reducing: Swellings, aches, pains and 
soreness. Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 
‘He-told us that after he had applied 
‘Absorbine, Jr., regularly for a few weeks 
his legs were smooth as when he was a 
boy and all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. “Thousands have since used this 
antiseptic liniment for this purpose with 
remarkably good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oilsand extracts 
from pure herbs, and when rubbed upon 
the ski is quickly taken up (absorbed) 
by the pores; the blood circulation in 
surrounding parts is thereby stimulated 


and healing helped. 


Absorbinej,jr-, leaves no residue, the odor is 
pleasing and the immediate effect soothing and 
cooling. Though absolutely harmless to human 
tissues, Abserbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide, 
ee a being very valuable in cleans- 
ing cuts, scratches, burns and 
other skin breaks liable to 
infection. 
For muscle soreness, aches, 
pains, strains, sprains, stiff- 
ness and allaccidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the remedy 
to have always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


’ _$1.00 a bottle at 


druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial 
Bottle -itsro'*7 
of 10c. in stamps. Send for trial 


bottle or procure regular size 
from your druggist today. 


W. F. Youna, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














| 
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A. Concerning the Five Bears Mining Company 
we quote the California State Mining Bureau as 
follows: 

“This property is located in the Genessee Mining 
District, Plumas county, this state, postoffice Gen- 
essee, main office of the company, 15 No. Crawiord 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, Allison & Blewitt, lessees, 
Edward Blewitt, superintendent. The property 
consists of 204 acres, 184 of which are patented, 
copper and gold, 1400-foot tunnel, water power and 
air compressor, 10-stamp amalgamation and con- 
centration mill, employing fifteen men. It was 
reported that a copper-bearing deposit is bving 
opened up at a vertical depth of goo feet, ranging 
from 10 to 20 feet in width, of high grade ore. ‘Iwo 
tons of concentrates produced daily.” 

We have no information on hand as fo the finan- 
cial standing of the company. From the informa- 
tion supplied you should be able to obtain a report 
from the officials of the concern. 


Domestic Water in Redwood Valley 


Q. The statements in the October issue of 
SUNSET Magazine under the caption “Conditions 
in Redwood Valley’ are correct except as to the 
water supply. We irrigate with river water, but 
domestic water is taken from wells, and there is an 
ample supply for all purposes at a depth of not 
more than forty feet. I know of probably 500 wells 
in the valley; all of them contain abundant water 
even in the driest part of the year. Will you please 
make this correctionPp—J. A. W., Uxran, CAL. 

A. Upon investigation we find that our source of 
information evidently became confused in the use 
of the term “domestic water” and stretched it to 
include irrigation water. In justice to Redwood 
valley the true conditions concerning the domestic 
water supply, as stated by J. A. W., are given above. 


The Value of Dry Land Without Water 


Q. I am offered land at $15 an acre in Benton 
county, Wash., about 6 miles from the town of 
Hanford, in Section 11, R.11 N. 27E. Do you know 
anything of values and conditions there and of the 
possibilities of irrigation in the near future?—E. L. 
S., TREADWELL, ALASKA. 


A. The land is not adapted to dry-farming be- 
cause the soil is of a general sandy character and the 
rainfall is not more than 7 or 8 inches a year. It, 
therefore, resolves itself down to an irrigation prop- 
osition. The land is valuable only when irrigated. 
What it is worth depends entirely upon what it will 
cost to irrigate the tract. We believe that this land 
is clearly below the line of the Benton Project, 
which the U. S. Reclamation Service had under 
consideration some years ago. We do not know of 
any present definite plan: for irrigating this land. 
Doubtless water could be secured from wells, but 
at what depth we do not know because no well, has 
been dug in that immediate vicinity to test out that 
method of supply. Whether or not irrigation from 
wells would be feasible would depend entirely upon 
how deep the drill has to go for water. 
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Here’s a Mighty Fine Winter Union 
Suit at a Mighty Low Price—$1.00 


Here’s a Winter Union Suit good 
enough for the man with “money 
Big to burn,” but priced low enough 
iy for every man who has to count 
Extra mee toe) his nickels. It has a es 
5: , H crotch, pearl buttons, and an 
Features ee Lee 9 elasticshoulder with improved lap 
But Not iy Z S77 +~=seam which prevents the sleeve 
g from crawling up the arm and 
a Cent . ; gives plenty of room without 
E f Va | | binding. But that’s not all, men! 
xtra for Hanes Winter Elastic Knit 
Union Suits are so chock-full of good features, 
extra value, that if we asked twice the price, 
you'd still be getting heaping value for your 

money. Read more. 


i A ES $1.00 
per 

pie - 

Garment — 


ELASTIC AIN/IT 


UNDERWEAR 


has a smart collarette which snugly fits the neck. An 
improved cuff that grips the wrist and won't flare out. 
Form-fitting anklets that keep out the cold. And 
guaranteed unbreakable seams. Hanes Winter Elastic 
Knit Underwear in two-piece garments at 50c per 
garment is just as wonderful value as the union suit. 








= Call on your nearest “Hanes’’ dealer and give this 

4s “H b- ao sturdy underwear the once-over. It’s mighty 
anes” is a sub-:9 stuff. You'll surely marvel at the value. Write 

if you don’t know the nearest “Hanes” dealer. 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every 
*thread, stitch and button. We further guarantee to 

“*¥eturn your money or give you a new garment if any 
$eam breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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MOTORI 


GoopD ROADS 





Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


Making An Automobile Club Count 


By GORDON GASSAWAY 


UTOMOBILE clubs can pretty safely be di- 
vided into three classes—social, commercial 
and—serviceable. 

It is also pretty safe to say that no automobile 
club ever safely combines any two, or all three, of 
these classifications. For instance, if a club of 
motorists is both social and commercial, somebody 
is making something out of the fact that a group of 
automobile owners has banded together for comrade- 
ship. Right there the social aspect wanes as it does 
in a friendly game of bridge when one partner be- 
comes a little too eager to win. 

By a commercial aspect, then, I mean a club, 
which though apparently organized for the mutual 
benefit of its members and for motorists at large, 
is really the brain-child of one or more men who 
hope to profit from the amalgamation of motoring 
interests in one way or another. This type of club 
is very rare and is seldom long-lived. 

But the automobile club which is organized by a 
public spirited group of automobile owners to serve 


county, state and motorists at large is founded upon 
solid rock. It is up to its members, its officers and 
its directors, to the territory in which it was founded 
and to kindred civic organizations, whether or not 
that club will thrive or whether it will prove a weak 
sister. 

In 1900, or thereabout, history has it that a group 
of pioneer automobile owners of the far south- 
western part of the United States gathered one Sat- 
urday afternoon in the lobby of a Los Angeles hotel. 
One of these men, prominent in business and finan- 
cial circles, remarked that he had experienced 
trouble with greedy garage owners. Others of the 
group offered corroborative testimony. Then and 
there was formed a mutual protective association 
against highway robbery by the haughty garage 
men. 

There was nothing formal to this association until 
these men met again a short time later and decided 
to form an automobile club to promote the building 
of bridges and good roads in southern California 





ai 





“Service” is the motto of the Automobile Club of Southern California. To render the service, the club has 
acquired a fleet of almost two score motor-cars used in sign-posting the highways of the Southwest. 
in gathering road and route information, in detective patrol to protect members’ cars 
and in many other activities. The club owns the building it occupies 
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The Nation’s Viewpoint | 
on the Hupmobile 


Because motor car buyers have learned keenly to 
judge values, the national approval of the 1916 
Hupmobile is both interesting and important. 


The car that wins everywhere the high favor accorded 
to this model must be the best in its class—and 
the Hupmobile is that. 


It must be comfortable to the point of luxury—and 
the Hupmobile is that also. 


It must afford the maximum in roominess, con- 
venience and easy riding—as the Hupmobile does. 


It must be “light on its feet,” fast in the getaway, 
flexible and easily handled, powerful for speed 


and for the hills and heavy roads, silent and 
smooth-running. 


And the Hupmobile is all those in superlative degree. 


Last, it must be economical to run and to keep— 
and Hupmobile reputation on that score is flawless. 


Any Hupmobile dealer is ready to submit the car 
to any reasonable demonstration you may require 
to convince you—as thousands already know— 
that it outpoints any car in its class. 


Ask for the new catalog, and details of the Hup- 
mobile National Free Service System—first and 
broadest of its kind. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTERS: 


Twitchell Motor Car Co., 1303 First Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Wm. E. Patten Motor Co., 921 E. Pine St., Seattle, Wash. 
Linz-Sanborn Co., 1128 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Greer-Robbins Co., 1158 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dulmage-Manley Auto Co., 46-48 N. 20th St., Portland, Ore. 


MODELS AND PRICES 
5-passenger Touring Car... . .- 
7-passenger Touring Car. . 
2-passenger Roadster .... . 
Year-Round Touring Car . . 
Year-Round Coupe .... . 
5-passenger Sedan . . . . 
7-passenger Limousine .. . 

All prices f.0.b. Detroit 
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Officers and employes of the country’s most active service organization of motor-car owners. 





Sixty-two men 


and women are employed by the club. This year more than half a million road maps were 
printed in and distributed from the club s home where an average of three hundred 
transcontinental motor parties received free information every week 


and to advocate proper laws for the regulation and 
protection of car owners. This was the foundation 
of the Automobile Club of Southern California, 
which is today acknowledged to be the largest and 
most active “service” organization of its kind in 
America. 

The development of this club is interesting in 
itself. Since its inception it has been in no sense an 
“exclusive organization,” although it has been un- 
usually fortunate in having, for periods covering 
fifteen years, the pick of southern California’s busi- 
ness men on its board of directors. Any automobile 
owner in good standing, if recommended by a mem- 
ber of the club, has always been entitled to member- 
ship upon the payment of a nominal initiation fee 
and dues. 

Since the Automobile Club of Southern California 
held its first ‘‘club run,” back in 1902, for the pur- 
pose of showing county officials that better highways 
were needed between Los Angeles and the great 
orange producing regions, -the organization has re- 
fused to take a step backward—although it took 
many forward, and those very rapidly. More of 
them later. 

A SMALL CLUB IN A BIG COUNTY 


It was a pretty big slice that this young club bit 
off, considering that the territory it undertook to 
represent was in area practically equal to that of 
all the New England states. 

Since it is the instinct of man to foregather in 
groups according to common interests or tastes, it 
follows that the individual element in these groups 
must give way to the “group” element. It is so in 


the various social clubs in the large cities. A man 
with freedom to choose will join a club which he 
finds most congenial or which can serve him best. 

No institution of this kind, of course, springs into 
being full-fledged. Its growing web must be added 
to and strengthened from time to time, just as new 
laws are needed to meet new circumstances brought 
about, say, by the development of new inventions 
such as aeroplanes. So it has been with the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California. Having been 
a pioneer in the work of serving a group of motor- 
ists, the result of these fifteen years is pretty certain 
to be a platform well grounded on the rock of 
experience. 

Taking one of these latest developments first as 
an example, one might consider the workings of the 
Automobile Theft Bureau of this club. 

By January, 1915, automobile thefts in southern 
California had become so numerous and so daring 
that more than police protection seemed impera- 
tive. Frequent reports from club members an- 
nounced that club cars were among those missing. 
This automobile club in the land of warmth reared 
like a lioness to protect her young and chose as a 
weapon a thief-catching system which includes the 
services of expert detectives. All cars stolen from 
club members since the inauguration of the Theft 
Bureau have been recovered. One worry at least 
has been removed from the shoulders of the affil- 
jated motor car.owners. 


KEEPING THE MOTORISTS STRAIGHT 


Early in its experience the club learned that 
motorists turned naturally to such an organization 
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FEDERALIZED transportation means increased business. 


So runs the testimony of hundreds of firms in many and varied 
lines of industry. 


They all agree that FEDERALS are sturdy and clean-cut in 
design, and consistent and capable in performance. 


FEDERAL 





MOTOR TRUCKS 


If applied to your line of business, we are confident that 
FEDERALS will prove themselves efficient, economical, 
dependable and profitable, whatever your transportation 
problems. 


FEDERALS are made in 114 ton model, both Chain Drive 
and Worm Drive, and the 3% ton, Worm Drive only. All the 
Worm Drive models are equipped with the genuine Timken 
David Brown worm gear rear axle. 


THe Paciric KissetKaR BrANCH 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
GEARY, AT VAN NESS AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 
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will have been doubled by December 5: automobiles be allowed in ‘he valley as well as the 
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| A. The land referred to consists largely of rolling 
| foothills around the base of the San Jacinto moun- 
tains and related ranges in the southern part of 

California. The eliminated land lies east and north- 

east of San Diego and south of Riverside, between 

the Colorado Desert and the level strip along the 

Pacific. § Ov ,000 aries, CUMpPloiily, the best 
part of the eliminated area, are aiready in priva 
ownership. Part of the privately owned land was 
given away in large grants almost one hundred 
years ago by the Spanish and Mexican governments, 
long before the establishment of the Cleveland 
Forest Reserve. Under the Forest Homestead Act 
of June 11, 1906, other tracts were taken up. Oi 
course you realize that those who were first on the 
ground, the beneficiaries of the Spanish grants and 
the settlers under the forest land laws, selected the 
best portions. 

The remaining 350,000 acres, which will be open 
for entry in November, consists mainly of nen- 
agricultural grazing land. This area is hilly to 
mountainous, deeply eroded, with steep slopes of 
very thin soil covering which in parts is entirely 
gone. But the worst feature, from the standpoint 
OU haveambition. What you need of the settler, is the scarcity of water. All the 
now is the grit-your-teeth determina- | springs and streams were entirely taken up by the 


tion to say, “Twill.” “I will get out of the early settlers or the stockmen so that the newcomer 
| will have to rely upon the erratic and insufficient 





rut; I wz//learn more; | w// earn more.” ie 
{ natural rainfall to produce his crops, and in most 
Man, when you make up your mind to be | locattons he will have more or less trouble in obtain- 
well paid, to be a success, no power on earth ing enough water for domestic purposes. There are 
can keep you down, Ad/ that you need is training. isolated tracts of agricultural land which may repay 
If you can read and write, the International cultivation, but they are far from the roads, hard to 
Correspondence Schools will do the rest. It get to and cannot be found except through careful 
has helped thousands and thousands of men in search by those who have good knowledge of the 
your very circumstances to ‘‘get up,”’ to hold country. 
good jobs, to make good money. 
Lift up your head, throw out your chest and Wanted: A Buyer for Mountain Ranch 
say, ‘‘I will.’"’ Now, prove your mettle by 
marking and mailing this coupon zow. Q. I have been deputed by my neighbors here 
Before turning this page—say, again, “‘I to write you and see if you can put me in touch 
will’’—and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW. with a buyer for a 49-acre ranch for sale here. 
a ae eccererereanmeon It belongs to a “breed” who is our “discordant 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS element” here and we want to get him out. He will 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. sell and the price is $2,500, title clear, good and. 
Explain, without farther obligation on my part. how | ample water, has alfalfa and fruit on the place, fences, 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 5-roomed house and two barns, etc. Will keep a 
ENGINEERING ERTING | family in comfort. Fine market right on the place, 
Card ng | potatoes 3 cents per lb., beans 6 cents, onions 5 
| cents, hay $15 to $20 per ton. Can sell everything a 
raised to miners and prospectors. 
| Reason for selling: too lazy to work it and wants 
| to go packing. A snap for someone. We would like 
to get a decent white family on the place; it would : 
| just suit a man who is a bit of a sportsman; fine fish- | 
| ing, trout and salmon on the property, shooting, 
| 
| 
| 
| 











and Typewriting 


FOR EV'YONE 


deer, bear five miles away. 

We who are living here would like to see someone 
with a family come in, preferably people of some 
standing. The district is an unusually fine one 
for those who like country life, riding, fishing, 

; shooting, boating and picnicking galore. 
| enema A “Yankee” is not wanted, in fact would be out 
| Street and No. of place here. We take life easy and I am sorry 

City State al to say look upon work for work’s sake as a neces- 


ee ~ | 


| sary evil, sad but true. 
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Needless to say, no one is making any commission 
out of this deal and we would be only too pleased to 
welcome anyone coming here. If you can put me 
in touch with anyone—of the kind we want—I should 
be delighted to hear from them and furnish further 
particulars.—D. H., PARADISE, CAL 


xf 
& ai Atel OCF 


ide pulcdU Whi gt tly 
forwacd Jetters of inquiry to the correspondent 
tnough the Bureau can assume no responsibility 


concerning the success of any settler anxious to 
obtain the “breed’s’ holdings. We repeat our 
advice not to buy land without previous personal 
inspection in order to determine at least whether the 
buyer will be satistied with the conditions of life in 
the new surroundings. The farm is a consider 
able distance off the railway in the mountains of 
northern California. 


Water and Roads Important Factors 


Q. Can you give me any information about the 
Bangor Tract in Butte county, California? I would 
like to know about the quality of the soil and what 
it will grow, and whether it would be a good invest- 
ment for someone willing to make a living on a piece 
of land.—J. M. B., Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

A. The Bangor tract is located in the lowest 
foothills of the Sierra Nevadas, about eighteen 
miles northeast of Marysville and ten miles south- 
east of Oroville. The nearest railroad station is 
Honcut, on the Southern Pacific, distant about eight 
miles from the hamlet of Bangor, near which the 
tract is located. The little valley is beautifully 
located, practically frostless, and several ranches of 
citrus, olive and fig trees have been planted. Ap- 
parently the young orchards are well taken care of 
by the owning concern. Water is supplied from 
Oregon Creek, in which the owners of the tract have 
built a dam for storage purposes. The products 
mentioned above are well adapted to the soil and 
climatic conditions. The promoter of the enter- 
prise has a good reputation locally, but we cannot 
tell you anything of the financial condition of the 
company. 

Intending purchasers should make a personal in- 
vestigation of any tract in which they intend to 
invest. In this particular locality it would be ad- 
visable to look carefully into the adequacy of the 
water supply, as this is the most important feature 
in the production of fruits. Of course the valley is 
not yet well developed and a good permanent road 
is one of the prime requisites before horticultural 
enterprises will be fully profitable in this locality. 
The distance from the railroad and the comparative 
isolation of the district should be taken into con- 
sideration in the valuation of the land. 


The Five Bears Mining Company 


Q. I wish to know if there now is, or ever has 
been, in Plumas county, California, an organization 
known as the Five Bears Mining Company. If such 
company exists, what progress has it made in develop- 
ment work? Is it reliable, and is there any pros- 
pects of its ever paying dividends on its stock?— 
W. B. G., RANDOLPH, OKLA. 
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Only 60 minutes! 
+. That is all the time 
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i}; sized washing, Mad- 
' am, if you have a 
} Thor Electric Home 

Try W ashing 
Machine. 
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make calls 
=~ —to receive 


ao your friends 
; ———7  —to goany 
place you wish or do anything you want. Washday 
turned into play day by the Thor. No hand redness. 


Not a Rub! 


No rubbing at all. You don’t even have 
a wash board. Daintiest linens, finest laces, 
sheerest garments all made absolutely clean. No wear 
on even the most delicate fabric. The Thor washes 
and wrings betterthan a wash-woman and at a cos? 
of only 2c. Send coupon below for free washing book 
Pacific States E'ectric Co., Distributors, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland. 
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Special Offer Now! 


The machine which washes your 
clothes just by touching a button. Wrings them, 
too. Makesthem white as snow—makes them last 
six times aslong. Find out about this wonder working 
machine and about the special offer we are making. 
You owe this to yourself. And madam, this is some- 
thing you should not put off. 


Free Washing Book 
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For Swollen Veins 


Absorbine: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRAQE MARR REG US Ral OFF 





T was not known to us that 

Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 

swollen veins until a few years 
ago. Then we did not find this 
out for ourselves. The discovery 
was made by an old gentleman who had 
suffered with swollen veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful 
efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in 
reducing swellings, aches, pains and 
soreness. Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 
He told us that after he had applied 
Absorbine, Jr., regularly for a few weeks 
his legs were smooth as when he was a 
boy and all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since used this 
antiseptic liniment for this purpose with 
remarkably good results. 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of oilsand extracts 
from pure herbs, and when rubbed upon 
the skin is quickly taken up (absorbed) 
by the pores; the blood circulation in 
surrounding parts is thereby stimulated 
and healing helped. 
Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the odor is 
pleasing and the immediate effect soothing and 
cooling. Though absolutely harmless to human 
tissues, Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide, 
being very valuable in cleans- 
ing cuts, scratches, burns and 
other skin breaks liable to 
infection. 
For muscle soreness, aches, 
pains, strains, sprains, stul- 
ness and allaccidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the remedy 
to have always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 





ORBI! 


a A Liberal Trial 
Bottle ern en 
of 10c.in stamps. Send for trial 


bottle or procure regular size 
from your druggist today. 


W. F. Youn, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A. Concerning the Five Bears Mining Company 
we quote the California State Mining Bureau as 
follows: 

“This property is located in the Genessee Mining 
District, Plumas county, this state, postoffice Gen- 
essee, main office of the company, 15 No. Crawford 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, Allison & Blewitt, lessees, 
Edward Blewitt, superintendent. The property 
consists of 204 acres, 184 of which are patented, 
copper and gold, 1400-foot tunnel, water power and 
air compressor, 10-stamp amalgamation and con- 
centration mill, employing fifteen men. It was 
reported that a copper-bearing deposit is being 
opened up at a vertical depth of goo feet, ranging 
from 10 to 20 feet in width, of high grade ore. Two 
tons of concentrates produced daily.” 

We have no information on hand as to the finan- 
cial standing of the company. From the informa- 
tion supplied you should be able to obtain a report 
from the officials of the concern. 


Domestic Water in Redwood Valley 


Q. The statements in the October issue of 
SuNsET Magazine under the caption “Conditions 
in Redwood Valley” are correct except as to the 
water supply. We irrigate with river water, but 
domestic water is taken from wells, and there is an 
ample supply for all purposes at a depth of not 
more than forty feet. I know of probably 500 wells 
in the valley; all of them contain abundant water 
even in the driest part of the year. Will you please 
make this correction?—J. A. W., Uk1an, CAL. 

A. Upon investigation we find that our source of 
information evidently became confused in the use 
of the term “domestic water’ and stretched it to 
include irrigation water. In justice to Redwood 
valley the true conditions concerning the domestic 
water supply, as stated by J. A. W., are given above. 


The Value of Dry Land Without Water 


Q. Iam offered land at $15 an acre in Benton 
county, Wash., about 6 miles from the town of 
Hanford, in Section 11,R.11 N. 27E. Do you know 
anything of values and conditions there and of the 
possibilities of irrigation in the near future?—E. L. 
S., TREADWELL, ALASKA. 

A. The land is not adapted to dry-farming be- 
cause the soil is of a general sandy character and the 
rainfall is not more than 7 or 8 inches a year. It, 
therefore, resolves itself down to an irrigation prop- 
osition. The land is valuable only when irrigated. 
What it is worth depends entirely upon what it will 
cost to irrigate the tract. We believe that this land 
is clearly below the line of the Benton Project, 
which the U. S. Reclamation Service had under 
consideration some years ago. We do not know of 
any present definite plan for irrigating this land. 
Doubtless water could be secured from wells, but 
at what depth we do not know because no well has 
been dug in that immediate vicinity to test out that 
method of supply. Whether or not irrigation from 
wells would be feasible would depend entirely upon 
how deep the drill has to go for water. 
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Here’s a Mighty Fine Winter Union 
Suit at a Mighty Low Price—$1.00 


Here's a Winter Union Suit good 

4 ‘enough for the man with “money 

Big = \ to burn,” but priced low enough 

/ 4 \ for every man who has to count 

Extra f aes \ his nickels. It has a closed 

F t ae 1 crotch, pearl buttons, and an 

eatures | re Fang —¢| elasticshoulder with improved lap 

But Not \ , ¥ seam which prevents the sleeve 

\ Z from crawling up the arm and 

FT Cent & i gives plenty of room without 

E f Fi bee binding. But that’s not all, men! 

xtra for wes Hanes Winter Elastic Knit 

Union Suits are so chock-full of good features, 

aah extra value, that if we asked twice the price, 

; you'd still be getting heaping value for your 
money. Read more. 


4 A ES $1.00 
per 

= ° 

Garment — 


| { | ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


} wo has a smart collarette which snugly fits the neck. An 
; improved cuff that grips the wrist and won't flare out. 
Form-fitting anklets that keep out the cold. And 
guaranteed unbreakable seams. Hanes Winter Elastic 
Knit Underwear in two-piece garments at 50c per 
garment is just as wonderful value as the union suit. 


Warning to the Trade ar on your —— “Hanes” dealer and give ron 
Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a sub- good oo Fedlicnty manda ae "Write 
stitute unless it bears the label shown below. us if you don’t know the nearest “‘Hanes” dealer. 


| This Label i: in Every Garment GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button. We further guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new garment if any 
4 seam breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear. 
} 
: - P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Bay None Without It Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Inquiries of motor tourists concerning routes and road conditions will be answered promptly by Sunset Service Bureau 


Making An Automobile Club Count 


By GORDON GASSAWAY 


UTOMOBILE clubs can pretty safely be di- 
vided into three classes—social, commercial 
and—serviceable. 

It is also pretty safe to avy that no automobile 
club ever safely combines any two, or all three, of 
these classifications. For instance, if a club of 
motorists is both social and commercial, somebody 
is making something out of the fact that a group of 
automobile owners has banded together for comrade- 
ship. Right there the social aspect wanes as it does 
in a friendly game of bridge when one partner be- 
comes a little too eager to win. 

By a commercial aspect, then, I mean a club, 
which though apparently organized for the mutual 
benefit of its members and for motorists at large, 
is really the brain-child of one or more men who 
hope to profit from the amalgamation of motoring 
interests in one way or another. This type of club 
is very rare and is seldom long-lived. 

But the automobile club which is organized by a 
public spirited group of automobile owners to serve 


county, state and motorists at large is founded upon 
solid rock. It is up to its members, its officers and 
its directors, to the territory in which it was founded 
and to kindred civic organizations, whether or not 
that club will thrive or whether it will prove a weak 
sister. 

In 1900, or thereabout, history has it that a group 
of pioneer automobile owners of the far south- 
western part of the United States gathered one Sat- 
urday afternoon in the lobby of a Los Angeles hotel. 
One of these men, prominent in business and finan- 
cial circles, remarked that he had experienced 
trouble with greedy garage owners. Others of the 
group offered corroborative testimony. Then and 
there was formed a mutual protective association 
against highway robbery by the haughty garage 
men. 

There was nothing formal to this association until 
these men met again a short time later and decided 
to form an automobile club to promote the building 
of bridges and good roads in southern California 





AUTOMOBILE C 








“Service 


” is the motto of the Automobile Club of Southern California. To render the service, the club has 


acquired a fleet of almost two score motor-cars used in sign-posting the highways of the Southwest, 


in gathering road and route information, 
and in many other activities. 





in detective patrol to protect members’ cars 
The club owns the building it occupies 
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The Nation’s Viewpoint 
on the Hupmobile 


Because motor car buyers have learned keenly to 
judge values, the national approval of the 1916 
Hupmobile is both interesting and important. 


The car that wins everywhere the high favor accorded 
to this model must be the best in its class—and 
the Hupmobile is that. 


It must be comfortable to the point of luxury—and 
the Hupmobile is that also. 


It must afford the maximum in roominess, con- 
venience and easy riding—as the Hupmobile does. 


It must be “‘light on its feet,” fast in the getaway, 
flexible and easily handled, powerful for speed 


and for the hills and heavy roads, silent and 
smooth-running. 


And the Hupmobile is all those in superlative degree. 


Last, it must be economical to run and to keep— 
and Hupmobile reputation on that score is flawless. 


Any Hupmobile dealer is ready to submit the car 
to any reasonable demonstration you may require 
to convince you—as thousands already know— 
that it outpoints any car in its class. 


Ask for the new catalog, and details of the Hup- 
mobile National Free Service System—first and 
broadest of its kind. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTERS: 


Twitchell Motor Car Co., 1303 First Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Wm. E. Patten Motor Co., 921 E. Pine St., Seattle, Wash. 
Linz-Sanborn Co., 1128 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Greer-Robbins Co., 1158 $. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dulmage-Manley Auto Co., 46-48 N. 20th St., Portland, Ore. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


5-passenger Touring Car... . . - $1085 
7-passenger Touring Car... . . - 1225 
2-passenger Roadster . .... . + 1085 
Year-Round Touring Car .... . 1185 
Year-Round Coupe ...... 1165 


5-passenger Sedan . . .. . 
7-passenger Limousine . . 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit 
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Officers and employes of the country’s most active service organization of motor-car owners. Sixty-two men 
and women are employed by the club. This year more than half a million road maps were 
printed in and distributed from the club’s home where an average of three hundred 
trauscontinental motor parties received free information every week 


and to advocate proper laws for the regulation and 
protection of car owners. This was the foundation 
of the Automobile Club of Southern California, 
which is today acknowledged to be the largest and 
most active “service”? organization of its kind in 
America. 

The development of this club is interesting in 
itself. Since its inception it has been in no sense an 
“exclusive organization,” although it has been un- 
usually fortunate in having, for periods covering 
fifteen years, the pick of southern California’s busi- 
ness men on its board of directors. Any automobile 
owner in good standing, if recommended by a mem- 
ber of the club, has always been entitled to member- 
ship upon the payment of a nominal initiation fee 
and dues. 

Since the Automobile Club of Southern California 
held its first “‘club run,” back in 1902, for the pur- 
pose of showing county officials that better highways 
were needed between Los Angeles and the great 
orange producing regions, the organization has re- 
fused to take a step backward—although it took 
many forward, and those very rapidly. More of 
them later. 

A SMALL CLUB IN A BIG COUNTY 

It was a pretty big slice that this young club bit 
off, considering that the territory it undertook to 
represent was in area practically equal to that of 
all the New England states. 

Since it is the instinct of man to foregather in 
groups according to common interests or tastes, it 
follows that the individual element in these groups 
must give way to the “group” element. It is so in 





the various social clubs in the large cities. A man 
with freedom to choose will join a club which he 
finds most congenial or which can serve him best. 

No institution of this kind, of course, springs into 
being full-fledged. Its growing web must be added 
to and strengthened from time to time, just as new 
laws are needed to meet new circumstances brought 
about, say, by the development of new inventions 
such as aeroplanes. So it has been with the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California. Having been 
a pioneer in the work of serving a group of motor- 
ists, the result of these fifteen years is pretty certain 
to be a platform well grounded on the rock of 
experience. 

Taking one of these latest developments first as 
an example, one might consider the workings of the 
Automobile Theft Bureau of this club. 

By January, 1915, automobile thefts in southern 
California had become so numerous and so daring 
that more than police protection seemed impera- 
tive. Frequent reports from club members an- 
nounced that club cars were among those missing. 
This automobile club in the land of warmth reared 
like a lioness to protect her young and chose as a 
weapon a thicf-catching system which includes the 
services of expert detectives. All cars stolen from 
club members ‘since the inauguration of the Theft 
Bureau have been recovered. One worry at least 
has been removed from the shoulders of the affil- 
iated motor car owners. 

KEEPING THE MOTORISTS STRAIGHT 

Early in its experience the club learned that 

motorists turned naturally to such an organization 
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FEDERALIZED transportation means increased business. 


So runs the testimony of hundreds of firms in many and varied 
lines of industry. 


They all agree that FEDERALS are sturdy and clean-cut in 
design, and consistent and capable in performance. 


FEDERAL 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


If applied to your line of business, we are confident that 
FEDERALS will prove themselves efficient, economical, 
dependable and profitable, whatever your transportation 
problems. 


FEDERALS are made in 11% ton model, both Chain Drive 
and Worm Drive, and the 3% ton, Worm Drive only. All the 
Worm Drive models are equipped with the genuine Timken 
David Brown worm gear rear axle. 





THe Paciric Kissectkar Brancu 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
GEARY, AT VAN NESS AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Types of signs posted in the Southwest by the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. This club was the prime mover and most important factor 
in the campaign which gave California the best system of 
permanent highways west of New England 


for information regarding routes and roads. In 
order to be posted authoritatively on highway 
matters, a system of road inspections throughout 
southern California was established. In the be- 
ginning it consisted of feeble little spurts out into 
the suburbs of Los Angeles and back. As the club 
grew bolder and began to feel its oats, the inspected 
territory grew until now the central touring bureau 
is in close and accurate touch with more than 40,000 
miles of road throughout the southwestern part of 
the United States. 

At about the same time came the need for maps 
guiding the motorists over these roads, for sign- 
posts at the cross-roads so that automobile owners 
would not get lost when they ventured more than 
ten miles from the city. Today the club has a print- 
ing room in its own building where it prints maps 
and issues them by the thousand. It is an actual 
fact that the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia issued, over its counters, more than 300,000 
maps last year. There is no estimate yet out for 
the total of 1915, although it is believed by the sec- 
retary, Mr. Standish L. Mitchell, that the number 
will have been doubled by December 31. 
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Road sign-posting did not 
become a business or an art 
until this organization spread 
its posts over southern Cali- 
fornia. Bowling along by night 
or by day, the motorist can 
train his searchlight or his eye, 
or both, on these guides which 
either direct or warn. There 
are signs which warn against 
grade crossings, against bridges, 
against spced limits, against 
curves, against little-children- 
playing - in - the - street - near- 
schools, in short against every- 
thing he needs to know. 

So remarkakle did the work 
of the club in this respect 
become that when it finally 
came time to sign-post a great 
transcontinental route, the 
honor fell to southern Califor- 
nia without question. With 
the well oiled machinery of the 
organization turning smoothly, 
the project of sign-posting the 
National Old Trails Road 
from Kansas City to Los An- 
geles was put under way on 
August 20, 1914. The actual 
work began in Los Angeles and 
the sign-posting crew, under 
the direction of the road de- 
partment of the club, worked 
eastward. The last post was 
placed in Kansas City on Sep- 
tember 3, 1915, after months 
of great hardships and trials 
which would have discouraged 
any club of less experience. 

At the present time the 
Automobile Club of Southern California has sign- 
posted approximately 12,500 miles of road, including 
the great transcontinental trunk and its feeders to 
southern California, and that other feeder to Los 
Angeles from the Lincoln Highway which is tapped 
at Ely, Nevada. It is admitted by world tourists 
at the present writing that nowhere else on the 
globe is there a system of sign-posts so perfect as 
that of the National Old Trails, the Midland 
Trail or the roads of the southwestern-most section 
of the United States. 


BATTERING DOWN THE YOSEMITE GATES 


As the fame of this modest organization grew its 
opportunities to do great good in the motoring 
world increased rapidly. One of these chances to 
be of great service came up in relation to the auto- 
mobile situation in the Yosemite National Park and 
the valley itself. Upon the investigation and the 
subsequent recommendation by the engineers of the 
automobile club hung the future fate of the motor 
car in Uncle Sam’s fairy plavground. After inspec- 
tion the club engineers not only recommended that 
automobiles be allowed in the valley as well as the 
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Know 
aman 


by his = 


A new edition is being printed to supply 
the great demand. A copy of this book with  cerian Steel Pens and a copy of the book, 
twelve different patterns of Spencerian Stecl 
Pens will be sent on receipt of ten cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY ciy 


349 Broadway, New York 


Whaton goa 


(honest, weenie / 


~~ blunt, artistic, a bit Seneca: 


OULD you like to know what the handwriting of your 
friends signifies? Here’s a booklet of thirty-two pages that 
will tell you—* What Your Handwriting Reveals.” It is written by 
William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist. 


with fifty specimens of handwriting. 


It is illustrated 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York ss 


I enclose ten cents for samples of Spen- 
‘*What Your Handwriting Reveals." 
Name. 


Street No._ z 


State_ 











BARGAIN 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 


L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them,and addressof nearest branchoffice. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
£45 Brondway, New York 
522 Market St., San Franelsco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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For all lubrication and ) 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 


afield with gun or rod 


In the New 

Perfection 

Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
fdas sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIT. with other neces- 
saries fer sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


) WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. _/ 











You like to go 
Hunting, Fishing 
Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the National 
Sportsman Magazine with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting stories and 
valuable information about guns, fish- 
ing tackle, camp-outfits—the best 
places to go for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valuable‘ ‘How to 
hints for Sportsmen. The National 
Sportsman is just like a big camp- 
fire in the woods where thousands 
of good fellows gather once a 
month and spin stirring yarns 
about their experiences with rod, 
dog, rifleandgun. All thisfor15c 
a copy or $1.00 for a whole 
year with watch fob. 


Special Offer 


Mail us 25c in stamps 
or coin for a three 
months’ trial sub- 
scription to the 
National Sportsman 
and we will send you 
Free of Charge 
one of our handsome 
Ormulo Gold watch fobs 
as here shown with Seal 

grain leather strap and gold 
plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


243 CotumBuS Ave. BOSTON, MASs. 
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Economical 
Efficient and 
Brilliant Light 


Prest-O-Lite gives perfect riding light— 
is as sturdy as your motorcycle itself. It 
stands the jolts, needs no attention you 
yourself cannot give. Practical, simple, 
and trouble-proof. 

Considering its simplicity and freedom 
from trouble, it is at once the most con- 
venient and the most economical lighting 
system for motorcycles. 


Complete Equipment for 
Regular Service 


Nearly all dealers make this typical 
equipment combination: ‘‘Prest-O-Lite, 
a lamp, and a mechanical horn.’’ Costs 
less to buy and less to use. 

Your name and address on the margin of this page 


will bring complete information on motorcycle 
lighting. Get our valuable free book Write today 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
839 Speedway Indianapolis, Indi 












Prest O Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


LETT 
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park—it reared up on its hind legs and shouted that 
it should be done! It was done. Then came the 
making of regulations for the motorists allowed on 
the floor of the valley, on its walls and on its rim, 
and all those who have had occasion to travel into 
Yosemite recently know how these regulations 
have been modified and adjusted through the efforts 
of the automobile organization. It is significant 
that the opening of the Yellowstone National Park 
to motor tourists followed shortly after the Yosemite 
victory had been won. 

If John Brown has a traffic tangle with Henry 
Jones who is driving his new Mudump, and Henry 
is a member of the club above referred to, Henry 
has free access to full legal advice from the club’s 
legal department which furnishes service to mem- 
bers without cost. This department alone is of in- 
estimable value to the members. However, since 
the automobile club at all times frowns upon reck- 
less or careless driving, no guilty club members are 
protected. 

One of the earliest and mest important of the 
club’s departments is the inter-insurance exchange 
which provides automobile insurance to club mem- 
bers at cost and has saved these members thousands 
of dollars in the annual cost of insurance. Since the 
establishment of this department approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been saved in premiums alone to its members. 

In addition to the departments which have been 
described more or less in detail, the club provides an 
official magazine to members, furnishes ‘courtesy 
cards” of introduction to automobile owners’ or- 
ganizations in the United States and Europe and 
maintains branch offices throughout southern 
California. 

In the year 1915, when transcontinental motor 
traffic increased approximately eighty-six per cent, 
this club has acted as a clearing house or informa- 
tion bureau for more than three hundred Eastern 
visitors a week, supplying them with maps and road 
information free of charge. Late in 1914 it an- 
nounced that it would be the Motor Car Host for 
southern California—and it has. 


HOW NON-MEMBERS ARE BENEFITED 


As to the place an automobile club of this caliber 
holds in the community, a daily chronicling of 
events in the big main offices could only give a very 
indefinite idea of its importance. There are a 
thousand and one things that club officials are 
called upon daily to give ear to, to adjust, to ex- 
press an opinion on or to settle. Everything from 
county and state road bond issues to a remittance 
on a tarnished emblem comes to club officers or 
directors for consideration. In other words, the 
club which is truly serving its community is a 
clearing house for all the troubles of all motorists. 
It was stated the other day by a prominent official 
of the Automobile Club of Southern California that 
the majority of these troubles are submitted to the 
organization for arbitration by non-members! 
With dues placed at only one dollar per month, 
with a five-dollar initiation fee, it seems rather more 
than remarkable that only about 6700 out of 80,000 
automobile owners in southern Caiifornia hold mem- 
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true time year after year. 


in guaranteed cases. 


ai 


($13.00 in Canada). 


Long Term 


Watch Insurance 





Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
**The Timekeeper’’ 


It’s an interesting book on watches. It 
pictures and intimately describes the vari- 
ous Hamilton models for men and women. 


ept. 2 Lancaster Pennsylvania 








The lowest-priced 


It is policy to buy a good watch. 
The owner of a Hamilton is practi- 
cally insured against needing a new 
watch, or against having a watch 
that is always in need of repairs. 

When you buy a Hamilton, you buy the 
accurate, durable watch that will tell you 
Let your jeweler show you the ac- 
curate, durable, beautiful, new Hamilton Thin Models No. 
910 and No. 914 for $28.00 and $40.00 respectively; complete 
Supplied with any desired style of dial. 


amilton atch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


PRICES OF HAMILTONs: 
Hamilton is a movement alone for $12.25 
The highest-priced 
Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. 
heavy gold case. Other Hamiltons at $15.00, 
$25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, 
$110.00, etc. All have Hamilton Accuracy, 
Beauty and Durability. 


Hamiltons are made 
in many models—in 
cased watches; also 
in movements alone 
which your jeweler 
can fit to your pres- 
ent watch case. 





Conductor V. H. Salliday 
of the Burlington has care 


ried a Hamilton for years 
with perfect satisfaction. 
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Sile — 
verasting 


Civilization’s Progress is guided by 
the finer instincts. The constant 
cry of the nerves for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary noises is pro- 
ducing one of the humane move- 
ments of the age, especially in great 
cities where the din and clangor of 
traffic wreck nerve and mind. 


Creosoted 


Wood Block 


Pavement 


Suggesting Egypt's mystic, restful 
silences, brings the peace and quiet 
that city dwellers so often crave in 
vain. Creosoted Wood Block is 
becoming the pavement of civiliza- 
tion because of its silence, its brac- 
ing foothold for horses, and its 
peculiar adaptability to motor 
traffic requirements. Its low orig- 
inal cost and its durability make it 
the pavement of economy and 
permanent satisfaction. 









Rear 


j 


The largest cities of both the old 
and the new world are using more 
and more wood block paving every 
year. 


SG RE Bites Stiay Sees 


Interesting and instructive litera- 
ture mailed free upon request. 


Association of Creosoting Companies of 
the Pacific Coast 
Northern Life Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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berships in an organization which is doing such 
remarkably efficient and beneficent work. 

It is pointed out by good-roads enthusiasts 
throughout the southern part of California that if 
it had not been for the efforts of this club, the good- 
roads situation would not be what it is today. The 
team-work of the club members is largely responsible 
for the excellent highways in this territory. For 
that reason the club is well represented and more 
than respectfully listened to in any road conference 
of importance. It also works hand in hand with the 
chambers of commerce and the boards of trade 
throughout southern California, as well as with the 
various boards of supervisors. It is fortunate in 
having at its helm, in its departments and on its 
board of directors, men of enthusiasm and sterling 
worth. 

If past performances count for anything the 
motoring world can be pretty well assured that if 
anybody sign-posts the first route to Mars, it will 
be the Automobile Club of Southern California. 





READERS 


GENTLE AND OTHERWISE 











Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

In reading article by C. W. begging you to keep 
the name “SunseET’’ I wondered why until it began 
to be clear to me, being the same reason that we all 
brag about baby when she has a front tooth while 
all the rest of the family have plenty of teeth front 
and back. It is because we like baby and it is all 
the teeth she has to brag about. Here in the East 
we have not only beautiful sunsets but beautiful 
sunrises and beautiful Sundays and if there is an 
Ohio man or woman living in California who can 
remember back to the springtime in the June-grass 
country, he or she, getting up some morning in a 
“Frisco” fog, will at once realize why Californians 
are so jealous of their sunsets—it is all they have. 


R. S. B. 


Hamilton, Mass. 

I have done some heavy thinking as to why I do 
so much want your magazine. It is certainly not 
that I have nothing to read. I am supplied each 
month with eight magazines, all of which I consider 
first class. But I cannot get away from your Pulse 
of the Pacific. That is just exactly what I want. 
The different articles are so vibrant, they wind me 
up most vigorously. I eagerly read them, leaving 
months of other magazines piled up and unread. 
Every part of your magazine is worthy of exceeding 
praise. K. Etta HoLMeEs. 


San Francisco. 
“The Treasure of Uxmal” is the best yarn I have 
met under Mr. Kyne’s signature—and I have read 
Kyne tales aplenty. In this case, too, I should have 
been hard to satisfy for I have been a sort of faddist 
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i SZ yy ly of Experts— 


So vast are the problems that must be 
solved in the quest of the better light for your 
home that no one man, no one mind alone, 

| ‘ = i, " can ever cope successfully with the task. 

ae Zz 4 “4 And so MAZDA Service has enlisted scores 
S WAS of experts in many fields of science, in its 

deep-delving research and study of the world’s 
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developments in lighting, 


Already this many-minded effort has 
borne fruit in the MAZDA Lamps we 
know today, lamps that make a dollar’s 
worth of electricity go many times as far as 


all ie in the old-style carbon lamps. And as the 
ast J me a " search goes on, better and better lamps will 
ful | come—but all with that Mark of MAZDA. 
an or # For as the Research Laboratories set the 
can i ot te stamp of approval on each new development, 
‘ass Bik it is at once transmitted to the Company’s 
n a ee lamp works at Harrison and at Cleveland, 
ans : and to certain other manufacturers who are 


ve. entitled to receive this Service. 
n And your assurance that the lamps you 
, buy are as good as science knows how to 
is g-% make them is the Mark of this Service— 
do —_— that word MAZDA—etched upon the bulb, 
not | F 3 ee cA 
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| Goopers ~Benningion-Underwear | 
Cc seat | 





(COOPERS 
Bennington 


“SPRING-NEEDLE” KNIT 


Underwear 


With Patented Closed Crotch 


IF you want to enjoy contin- 

uous snug fit, that survives 
many trips to the laundry and 
long wear, outfit this year 
with Cooper’s-Bennington- 
Underwear. 

It has undying elasticity, be- 
cause in the Cooper’s-Benning- 
ton the famous ‘“‘Spring-Needle’”’ 
knitted fabric has been developed 
to its highest point. It has ‘the 
stretch that goes back.”’ 

It is significant that Cooper’s-Ben- 
nington-Underwear is made by the 
Cooper who contfols the ‘‘Spring- 
Needle’? machines. Cooper guarantees 
—_ ordinary care in workmanship and 


nly the best of raw materials if you in- 
sinkon Cooper’s-Bennington-Underwear, 


Made in union and two-piece suits 
and in all the various sizes, weights and 
colors—silkateen, cotton and wool, 
Union suits $1.50 to $5 per suit—shirts 
and drawers $1 to $3 per garment. 








Manufactured by COOPERS 






COOPER MANUFACTURING “Vey, 
COMPANY 
Bennington, Vermont Onion suri 
A. J. Cooper, President BENNINGTON. VT; 
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in the lore of the Aztecs, Toltecs, Mayas, Incas and 
similar prehistoric Central and South American 
races, and to me this story has been nothing short 
of fascinating. To which I might add that, to a 
casual magazine reader, the new SUNSET, as it has 
behaved itself under the new ownership, has im- 
proved with every issue I have seen and is able to 
take its place alongside the best of the Eastern 
magazines and make the less-than-best Eastern 
publications look mediocre. Appison N. CLARK. 


Denver, Colo. 
If you were engaged in advertising a state that 
is really worth while, that has any real resources, I 
would not complain, but California!—and Cali- 
fornia is your only cry. Of course you occasionally 
mention adjoining states in passing, but your boost 
is for California first, last and all of the time, and 
that, too, irrespective of facts. While it is a probable 
fact that California may have some inflated quali- 
ties, it is also a fact that outsiders get awfully tired 
of hearing a person everlastingly bragging about 
himself, particularly in view of the fact that he has 
less to brag about than the other fellow. California 
may have her millions of resources, but Colorado 

has her tens of millions. J. F. Rotrucx. 


Galena, IIs. 

I do not remember that I ever read such an en- 
joyable magazine as yours. I wonder if you can 
keep it up to the standard you have reached since 
January. BERTHA HALLETT. 


Bison, Oklahoma. 

I cannot say too much for your service bureau. 
The worth of prompt and exact information and 
advice is hardly to be measured. I was impressed 
by these qualities of your service, not alone by your 
attention to my request but by your replies to 
other questioners. Mrs. Kart HAMMER. 


Verona, Miss. 
There are very few articles in your magazine that 
interest me in any manner whatsoever. The name 
“SUNSET” appealed to me, carrying with it, as I 
thought, a good collection of Western pictures and 
showing the push and energy of the people in your 
section. Your paper is filled with long-drawn-out 

love tales and cheap gossip in general. 
A. L. BuRDINE. 


Fryeburg, Maine. 
SuNSET is like an invigorating breath from the 
great Sierra: it is much more than a mere record of 
the Pacific Coast. No one who has really seen the 
West can call its descriptions exaggerated. It is 
one of the few magazines of today that strives for 
the really worth while. Mary L. Gorpon. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
The SunsET is an inspirational magazine. It isa 
magazine of so much prestige that I keep it lying 
around “for the atmosphere it creates.” Then I 
pick it up and my imagination takes flight to the 
land ‘“‘where they do big things.” E 
R. LEE SHARPE. 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel, 
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eels 
said she. 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


There’s a treat in store for you the 
moment you have Cat’s Paw Heels 
attached to your shoes. 

Give your step the safe, buoyant lightness of the 
trained athlete. 


The Foster Friction Plug prevents slipping on wet side- 
walks and icy surfaces—makes the heels wear longer, too. 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind—and they are 
easy to find—all dealers—50 cents attached—black or tan. 


Get a pair today. 
THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patent of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


CUSHION HEEL | 
. 
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GLARING LIGHT 
HURTS » YOUR EYES 


The two most 
injurious things 
to good eyesight 
are a poor light 
and a glaring light. 
You know how 
tired and strained your eyes 
become when lights are dim, 
and how blinded you are when electric lights 
shine into your eyes. EMERALITE Lamps are 
especially designed to obviate these dangers. 
They are the lamps with the rich, emerald-green 
glass shade which oculists prescribe and whose 
clear, soothing light enable you to read easier 
and do better work without headache or eye- 
strain. You want good eyesight, don’t you? 


Well, then— 


Be Kind to Your Eyes 
READ and WRITE with 







The model shown here is one of the handiest, most artistic 
and practical lamps ever conceived for office and library 
use. Its rich, emerald-green glass shade concentrates 
light exactly where you want light, always keep- 
ing your eyes in the shadow, and resting and 
saving them from glare and strain. 


It is epee 
ct 


lamp ws secre pd and not to be compared with oe 
1 im ical lamps heretofore offered. Care 

e ifetime. Six fe etofcord cx nnect: 

. Ball- clamp permitstu urning reflector toany ang 

Ask your dealer to show it to you. If he hasn't it in stoc k he will 

gladly get it for you. Avoid substitutes—look for name ‘*EMERA- 

LITE”’ on every lamp. 

Your eyes are your most valuable possession—SAVE THEM—use 

EMERALITE LAMPS which give you exactly the clear, green-shaded 

light that your eyes require, 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 47 Warren St., New York 


Sole Manuf: acturers 


Send for FREE Booklet 
showing in actual colors 30 different 
styles of EMERALITE Lamps for 
office and home. 


DEALERS 


Attractive proposi- 
tion—Write us 
—-Now 
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Chicago, II. 
The Roman Catholics are filling more churches 
with more people in every city in the land than any 
other. Why not give them the credit, or do you 
know? I wonder if you would give credit if you 
did know! A. J. Doo.ey. 


Mobile, Ala. 
When your magazine turns to a better policy than 
that of advertising the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
you may expect my indorsement, not till then. 
FRANK SIMMONS. 


Anadarko, Okla. 

I am proud to say that I have been a reader of 
SunsET for the past five years and I must say that 
its numbers are anticipated with greater pleasure 
than any magazine I have ever read. As I fondly 
hope that I may make my home on the Pacific 
Coast sometime in the near future, every article 
telating to the West is eagerly read. 

BERT HILBURN. 


South Pasadena, Cal. 
We read Sunset for seven years before deciding 
we could leave our lovely home near Chicago. 
SUNSET won the day and we are still reading it for 
pure love of it. Mrs. MABEL Martin. 


Hughson, Cal. 
Congratulations on this worthy Coast enterprise 
in the magazine field. We assure you we will gladly 
coéperate with you in building up a list of “home 
readers.” HuGusSonN CITIZEN. 


Polson, Montana. 
Miss Coolbrith’s poem in your magazine, in my 
opinion, ranks her in the highest class of American 
poets, living or dead. It has all the fine music and 
flavor of Bret Harte’s best poems and will live long 
after the Exposition is a thing of the past. If the 
American people have not recognized her as their 
first divine singer it is sure that they will do so in 

the future. H. P. NAPTON. 


Courtland, Ariz. 

I have many magazines here on my reading table 
and they are often discussed by various visitors. A 
chance observation was made recently “the SUNSET 
is better than most of these.” 

SUSIE BuRTON CABELL. 


Providence, R. I. 
All my information about California now comes 
from SunsET and I do not know how I could ever 
get along without it. I can hardly wait from one 
month to the next. Mrs. J. ATHERTON. 


Oregon City, Oregon. 
You should remember that “California” is not 
the ‘“only’* state on the Coast. I and many more 
others would be much more pleased when you 
would give the other states a little more room in 
your magazine. I wish you every success to build 
up the Sunset for the “whole Pacific Coast.” 
E. R. KEL. 
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John Hampstead 


started in business 
as arailroad stenogra- | 
pher in California, but | 
his business career be- | 
came as variegated and 
as intricate as his love 


affairs. He is the hero 
of Peter Clark Macfarlane’s 
new serial “HELD TO 
ANSWER’’—a story of 
absorbing interest which 
starts in the November 
13th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEELY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Dr. Wiggs Hair-Raising Adventure 
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Splendid Oil \ 
in a Handy Can 


The handiest thing a man can “ELITE” Black combination for gentlemen 
have within hands’ reach is a Handy 


Oil Can of 3-in-One. 
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| The only 
LADIES OREN 
BLACK SHOES) 


~“RESTORES "||| 
COLOR “| l 


LUSTRE | 














“ease” a tight bearing, clean and polish steel 10c. and 25c. 


or wood, and “slip one over” on rust and tar- 


nish anywhere. 


3-in-One oil 


Handy Oil Can shown above holds 314 oz. and sells size box, each 10c. 


for 25c. If your dealer hasn’t it, we’ll send one by 
parcel post, full of good 3-in-One for 30c. 


'___.A generous sample and the 
- REE 3-in-One Dictionary by mai 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

















Wet | 





For only $3.00 more we can\\ 
A/f furnish a larger size suitable for\} 
a4 hotels, large families, etc. We also 
J make 4 full line of washers to oper- 
x ate by hand, water or engine power, also \ 
with power driven wringer attached. = 


and without injuring finest fabrics. The Champion cleans linens, 
lace curtains, children’s ents f c 

f time and do a big washing for less than | Order Your Champion Now—Send the order to us. Our neare 
Champion handles 12 tolbshirts est distributor will promptly fillit. Ask for free booklet. State 
4 volt 60 eycle alternat- 
7 je 


well. Save drudgery an 

two cents, Iron same day. 

or its equivalent in one load. 
Castors make it easy to move. 


THE BOSS WASHING MACHINE CO., Dept. E, CINCINN 





(722) “GILT EDGE” 





DRESSING 1 ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
Hi positively contains OIL. 

ll LARGEST QUANTITY. 
|| SOFTENS | FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
PRESERVES il Saves time, labor and brushes, as 
LEATHER|| it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 
Always Ready for Use. 25c. 


who take pride in having their 
ih 1s | shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
With it he can black shoes. Polish with a_ brush 


“Oil Paste’ Polish , 


. i Blacks, Polishes and Pre- &% 
makes everything go easier and look better. serves. ‘Large tin boxes with 
All housefurnishing stores, drug stores, gro- 
cery, hardware and general stores keep it. 10c for 
1 oz. bottle; 25c for 3 oz.; 50c for 8 oz. (14 pt.). The 


easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 





Ask Your Dealer for 


se asRintencone Ch Coe WVaittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 





New,Low-Priced 


hampion 


Electric Washer 


Q 75 FreightPaic 
(Weste OmahatnePrice is*34 


yf \ Here’s an electric washer at a price 
A anyone can afford. Make washing the 


men’s work clothesallequally hand if current gives out. 


whether your current is 110 volt direct or 11 


Special drain faucet underneath ing. If your current varies from t! 


(Manufacturers of Waehing Machines Exclusively for over 25 Years 








In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 


A 
\ f easiest of household duties. Just put in 
/ the clothes and turn on the switch. The Cham-§ 
pion does the work while you rest. 
\ washing the motor can be used for running ice 
cream freezer, churn or other small machinery. 


Guaranteed to Wash Clean Without After-Rubbing 


for draining tub without tilting or splashing. Can be operatedby 


Sunset Magazine 








REAL ESTATE—California 


PATENTS 





BEAUTIFUL SIERRA FOOTHILL COUNTRY. After 
extensive search over California have found and purchased 
excellent 300-acre tract bench land bordering Stanislaus 
River at edge of Sierra foot-hills, very attractive scenically, 
on main highway S. F. to Yosemite. Soil and climate adapted 
to citrus and other fruits, nuts and Alfalfa. Tract fully 
watered by gravity ditch. Am developing part for own home 
and brother doing same. Want to establish congenial com- 
munity with possibility of practical co-operation in develop- 
ment, marketing, etc. W ill sell to desirable parties 10 or 12 
tracts of suitable size at very reasonable price. If interested 
write for album of photos of property. George S. Henry, 
(C. E. Harvard) Oakdale, Cal. 





CARLSBAD IRRIGATED LANDS—Bordering ocean; on 
state paved highway and Santa Fe Ry., 80 miles south of 
Los Angeles. Gov't records show Carlsbad warmest in win- 
ter, coolest in summer of any spot in Cal. Deep soil; model 
water system; low rates. Lemons mature in summer when 
price is highest. Immense profits in fruits adaptable to coast 
territory. Winter vegetables; tomatoes, chili, peas, beans, 
egg-plant, rhubarb, etc., bring $150 to $400 per acre Easy 
purchase terms. South Coast Land C o., G. E. Buxton, Sales 
Agent, Carlsbad, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA LAND—Money-making little farms; high- 
class, low-priced properties in all counties; first mortgage 
loan on farms bearing 7 to 9 = cent. (€ ‘all, or write the 
oldest land office in California. Catalog free. . M. Wooster 
Co., 303 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, “the Nile of the 
United States.’’ We sell and exchange Valley lands any- 
where. Also San Diego city and country for Eastern and 
Northern city or country property. Write N. O. Ramage, 
964 Sixth Street, San Diego, Calif. 





SANTA CLARA VALLEY—“We sell 
list of 
Craw- 


THE FAMOUS 
it." Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, 
places and descriptive literature of the valley. E. D. 
ford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Arizona 





“WHERE CROPS” GROW every - month of the year.’ 
In the famous Salt River Valley, Arizona; home of air 
oranges and grapefruit, famous alfalfa land. Big money in 
winter gardening. New tract now open at Marinette on 
railroad, 17 miles from Phoenix, capital of state. Take 
advantage of opening prices. Write for literature. Palmborg 
Colonization Co., 611 Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


REAL ESTATE—Virginia 
VIRGINIA FARMS $15.00 per acre and up. Easy pay- 
ments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock. Mild Climate. Raise Spring 
Lambs for early market. On Railroad. Ry markets nearby. 
Write for farm lists, information and N. & W. Rwy. Home- 
seeker, all free. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt , Norfolk & West- 


ern Rwy., Room 267 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FARM E RS WANTED.—V ictoria, Australia, offers special 
inducements. Government land, water, railways, free schools, 
31% years to pay for farms adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar 
beets, fruit, etc. Climate like C california. Ample markets. 
Reduced passages for approved settlers. Free particulars 
from F. T. A. Fricke, Government Representativ e from Vic- 
toria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., Box 111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 
that, grouped together, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


~ DEERSKIN VESTS made to measure. Lined throughout. 
Leather backs. Neat, serviceable and attractive in appear- 
ance. Three different styles. Plain, fringed and beaded. 
Desc ripeixe literature sent free, Indian Beadwork Co. . 
Dept 8 , Poplar, Mont. 


AUSTRALIAN black opals als mounted in 10 kt. 
scarf pins at $5.00 each. Brooches $10.00 each. Also large 
assortment of fancy black opals. Illustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 
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WANTED—An idea. Who can 1 think of some simple thing 
io patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers. 
ton D.C & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 327, Washing- 
on, D. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are w writing f for pat- 
ents procured through me. Three books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get mptent or no fee, 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. 


PATENTS TH AT PROTECT AND PAY. es and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Ww ashington, Dp. ©. 


WANTED IDEAS. Write for List of Inventions Wanted. 
arya og in prizes offered for inventions. Our four books 
sent ree 


ec Patents secured or Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans 
o., 


751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

~ PATENTS SECURED or Fee Returned. Send sl sketch 
for free search and report. Manufacturers want Kimmel 
patents. Latest complete patent book free. George P. Kim- 
mel, Patent Lawyer, 242 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN 
or suburbs where oil lamps are used, needs and will buy the 
wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp; burns common coal oil 
(Kerosene); gives a light five times as bright as electric. 
Awarded Gold Medal at San Francisco Exposition. One 
farmer cleared over $500.00 in six weeks; hundreds with rigs 
earning $100.00 to $300.00 per month. No cash required. 
We furnish capital to reliable men. Write quick for whole- 
sale prices, territory and sample lamp for free trial. Address 
Nearest Office. Mantle Lamp Co., 545 Aladdin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; or 545 Aladdin Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


SALESMEN: POCKET SIDE LINE, NEW LIVE 
Proposition, all merchants in towns of 100,000 and under 
want it. Pays $5.00 commission on each sale. No collecting, 
no risk to merchant. We take back unsold goods. Easiest, 
biggest exe side line ever offered. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
208 Sige Chicago. 


AGENTS a as general representatives, become inde- 
endent. Sell E guaranteed safety devices for Ford cars. 
apid fire, sure repeating sellers. Starter $10, operates from 

seat, stops embarrassment; mud-puddling and back firing 

danger. Steerer $1.75, kills wobbling, holds roads, saves 
tires. Geo. H. Wilson, manufacturer, 1024 Northwestern 

Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SPECIALTY SALESMEN—Large Eastern Organization 
manufacturing patented, popular-priced office efficiency de- 
vices wants representatives in unoccupied territory. Splen- 

did proposition. Small capital. Cash or credit. Hy line 
“repeaters.’’ Full protection. Ask for Folder A8. Chelsea 

Mfg. Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED—To advertise our goods by_ by dis- 
tributing free sample to consumer. 90 cents an hour. W rite 
for — Thomas Mfg. Co., 576 North St., Day- 
ton 10. 


























HELP WANTED 


GET A SURE JOB with big pay, steady ¥ work, short hours, 
regular vacations, rapid advance. housands of positions 
open with Uncle Sam. I will prepare you in a few weeks at 
small cost. Write immediately for big Free Book D. U-914, 
with spevial offer. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

BE A DETECTIVE—Earn $150.00 to $300.00 monthly. 
Easy work; we show you; open to all; experience unnecessary. 
Full particulars mailed to you. Write Wagner, 1243 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, Department 130. 


~~ $: 50 W EEKLY, evenings at home. No experience, no 
canvassing. Ev éerything furnished, don't worry about 
capital. Start atonce. Boyd H. Brown, Dept. M9. Omaha, 


Nebraska. 














MUSIC 


MUSIC PUBLISHED, Printed, Popularized. Verses 
written. Music C composed, Arranged. Send song poems and 
Manuscripts. Echo Music Publishing Co., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. | Experience 
unnecessary. Send us your verses or melodies t 
write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks- Goldssnith 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 








“SUNSET Advertisements. are indexed on page 815 
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